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First announcement: 


Stromberg-Carlson distributes Adle —¥ Swe 
carrier systems; August 1946. = 





Front View: Two type SD Terminals and 
one SD extension unit. 
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_ First announcement: 
no Adler offers a short-haul cart 
October 1947. 





TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS*SOUND EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIA! 
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- Legging Camps | 
Garage Repair Men 
Reporters 
Doctors 
Boat Owners 
—and many others! i. 





Right now, in your own area, there’s a practically 
untouched field of new telephone subscribers waiting 
to be served—by Mobile Radio-Telephone! Police 
and Fire Departments need quick contact to handle 
emergencies. Truckers and cab companies need 
speedy dispatch to save time, offer improved service. 
Ranchers, loggers, boat-owners—every one to whom 
quick communication means avoidance of delays, 
greater profits and fast handling of emergencies is a 
potential subscriber. 


Now’s the time to enter this ripe field with the 
dependable system — Kellogg Mobile Radio-Tele- 


Rods 


» 


phone! It’s no problem at all to install these com- 
pact mobile units. Maintenance is quick and easy, 
too! Your subscribers are assured of superior service, 
because Kellogg’s advanced circuit design offers inter- 
ference-free communication, uniform volume-level, 
and positive modulation control. 


Kellogg equipment conforms to present and pro- 
posed requirements of the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Tested and proved in a wide range of climates. 
Write for full details today! 


MANUFACTURED BY PHILCO 


DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY BY: 


CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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A Dutch police officer recently 


SUPPLIER TO THE CROWN. 
telephoned Queen Juliana of the Netherlands. After some diffi- 
culty, he was put in touch with the young ruler, to report: 

“I’m sorry to have to tell Your Majesty that your two daughters 
have been brought to the police station. On coming out of public 
with some of the little 


school, they were playing in the street 


girls and they stole some grapes from a fruit stand.” 
“What punishment is customary?” Queen Juliana asked. 
“Children caught stealing must be held at the police station for 
two hours, then returned to their parents.” 
“Well,” said the Queen, “keep all the little 
but hold mine there one hour longer.” 


girls for two hours, 


A royal equerry was then sent to find and repay the fruit vendor. 
The vendor refused all payment, but asked to be qualified as a 


“supplier to the crown!” 


RIGHT AT THE DOOR. With one exception, newspaper edi- 


tors of Sydney, Australia are enthusiastic over their new radio- 


telephone systems. 


The exception is the one executive who recently tried vainly 


for hours to contact his cruising police reporter. Then the re- 
porter’s voice boomed suddenly into the office. 
executive. 


said the relieved 


“Pm at the 


“I’m getting clearly now,” 


“You ought to,” 


you 


the reporter replied. front door.” 


DIRT CHEAP. 


Decatur, Ill. 


Pole holes are virtually dirt cheap down around 


About two cents a hole, to be sure. 


This little figure was reached by a Macon County court jury in 
a condemnation suit brought by the Illinois Power Co. 


The case got into court when some landowners objectea to hav- 
ing the power lines on their property. 


A posthole was figured to take up about 1/20,000 of an acre. 
So the jury decided that Farmer Oscar French was entitled to eight 
cents for the equivalent of four holes on his property. His land 


was valued at $400 an acre. 


Farmer John F. Streich, whose land was valued at $350 an acre. 
was awarded 16 cents for 10 pole holes. 


ii] . . . 

SORRY, WRONG IDEA.” In one city where the film “Sorry, 
Wrong Number” opened, Hollywood publicity men tied it in with 
a telephone quiz game with valuable prizes. The idea was that 
if your telephone rang and you said “Sorry, Wrong Number” right 
off, you received a prize. 


Result: The confusion almost paralyzed the 


system. 


city’s telephone 


NO MORE CLOSE SHAVES. The Slattery Contracting Co. of 
New York, which is excavating next door to barber Anthony Dan- 
ton, has agreed to have someone telephone him before every jar- 
ring dynamite blast. Danton had complained that the dynamiting 
was making his work dangerous for persons he shaved. 
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HON! 


By R. C. RENO 


HE 

men 

ist 
United 


1,800 Independent 
attended 


convention of 


telephone 
the 
the 
Telephone 
15, 
the 
mak- 
g the trip to Chicago, as they should 


and women who 
annual 
States 


Association, on 


Independent 
Oct. 11, 12 


return on 


and 
good 


hould realize a 


time and money they invested in 


ive gone back home with an ample 
tore of information which they can 
pply in overcoming the many prob 


ems which confront their companies in 


eeting the public demand for im- 


and expanded telephone service. 
Addresses 


the 


all 


and discussions at 


lay convention touched upon 


¢ 


ases of the telephone operating busi- 
ess and most of them were of a prac- 
cal nature, which, of course, attracted 

terest of delegates of both the 
irge and small companies. The fact 
hat sessions were unusually well- 


d was evidence that the program 
over-all appeal. 


highlights of the convention 


addresses of two leading state 
gulatory officials who discussed what, 
the No. 1 the 
industry—the need 
latory commissions to 


Ss, 1S 


coneern of 
ele} he growing 
realize 
the finaneial and service problems of 
actically all telephone companies and 
at these problems from a flexible 
ictical standpoint in light of the 
e} inging 


economic conditions. 


r’} regulatory officials 
Harry M. Miller of the 
Commission and 


Chairman 
Ohio Public 
Commissioner 
er Hooker of the Virginia State 
tion Commission emphasized 
responsibility to the 
ind to the telephone industry 


missions’ 


g that telephone companies are 
ned in financial and 
g condition. To accomplish this, 


egested that commissions should 
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a strong 





the need for increased 


and reasonable earnings by 


consider rates 
tele- 


phone companies in these days of high 


most 
operating costs in order to place them 
in a position to attract sufficient equity 
capital to provide adequate plant facili- 
ties to improve and expand telephone 
service. 

With so many commissions failing to 
recognize these needs of telephone com- 
the forthright, practical and 
sympathetic approach to the matter by 
Miller and Hooker pro- 
the arm” for the 
Independents attending the convention. 


panies, 


Commissioners 


vided a “shot in 


The convention elected the following 


directors: F. S. Barnes, Rock Hill, 
»s. C.; A. O. Black, Butler, Pa.; J. P. 
Boylan, Rochester, N. Y.; Oscar Bur- 
ton, Tyler, Tex.; C. S. Cadwell, Chi- 


cago, 


W. B. 


Ill.; V. E. Chaney, Chicago; 
Clay, Hutchinson, Minn.; Walter 


Dakin, Madison, Wis.; H. M. Engh, 
Erie, Pa.; W. C. Henry, Bellevue, Ohio; 
F. B. McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo., 





THANKS MR. BLAIN 


We are again indebted to RAY 


BLAIN, TELEPHONY’s technical 
editor and_ official convention 
photographer, for taking the 
photographs which make up the 
pictorial record of the USITA 
convention presented in this is- 
sue. 

As usual, Mr. Blain accom- 
plished an outstanding job in a 
short time and under difficult 


circumstances. In order to “speed 
up” this issue, Mr. Blain equipped 


the hotel room 


bathroom of his 
as a dark room and developed 


his pictures “on the spot.” 











INDUSTRYS PROBLEMS AIRED 
At Annual VSITA Wleeting 


and L. F. Shepherd, Lafayette, Ind. At 
the board of directors meeting follow 
Noble, Lincoln, 
Neb., was elected a director to fill the 
unexpired term of J. H. Agee, Lincoln, 
who resigned from the board following 
his retirement from the telephone busi- 


ing the convention B. I. 


ness. 
The 


officers: 


directors elected the following 
President, Mr. Barnes; first 
vice president, H. V. Bozell, New York 
City; second vice president, Ray Dal- 
Everett, Wash.; 
president, Clyde S. Bailey, Washington, 
i: 43.5 
Fla.; secretary and.assistant treasurer, 


ton, executive vice 


treasurer, C. D. Brorein, Tampa, 


Richert, Washington, D. C., 
secretary, Mrs. 
Washington, D. C. 


continue to 


George C. 
Leola 
Mr. 


his 


and assistant 
Fitzwater, 
Richert will carry on 
duties as the association’s engineer. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Mr. Mr. Burton, Mr. Cad- 
well, Mr. Engh; H. E. Hageman, 
Lorain, Ohio; A. L. Hart, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mr. Henry; L. W. Hill, Tarboro, 
N. C.: C. D. Manning, Chicago, IIl.; 
R. A. Phillips, Lincoln, Neb., and R. E. 
Shotts, Ill. 


J. H. Agee, who recently 


Barnes, 


Chicago, 
retired as 
vice president and general manager of 


the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and who has served the 
USITA as a director for 22 years, as 


pry _« 


president in 1937-38, and as a member 
or chairman of various important as- 
sociation committees, was _ presented 
with an engraved copy of a resolution 
adopted by the convention expressing 
appreciation of his long and loyal serv- 
ice to the Independent industry and to 
the national association, upon 
tirement from the 


of directors. 


his 
association’s board 


re- 


The convention also adopted a resolu- 


tion commemorating the recent death 
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F. S. BARNES 
President 


H. V. BOZELL 
First Vice President 





RAY DALTON 
Second Vice President 









CLYDE S. BAILEY 
Executive Vice President 


of Floyd D. 
the 
sistant 


Ridings, who had served 


association as secretary and as- 


treasurer for several 
As in the 
new equipment and new methods by the 


years. 


past years, displays of 


manufacturers and suppliers formed a 


vital part of this year’s USITA con- 
vention. The exhibits took up the en- 
tire fifth floor of the Stevens Hotel 
and the throngs which visited the man- 
ufacturers’ rooms bore evidence that 
no convention would be as complete 
and successful if the manufacturers 


were not there to give operating men 
information 
most 


concerning the latest and 
With the 
adoption of new developments by the 
operating industry, such radio 
telephony, carrier, nationwide toll dial- 
ing, automatic toll ticketing, etc., the 
industry must and does depend more 
and more upon the manufacturers for 
advice and help and they are always 
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up-to-date apparatus. 


as 


CARL D. BROREIN 
Treasurer 


prepared to give it at the national 
convention. 

The USITA board of directors, which 
held two meetings during the conven- 
took 


to the industry. 


tion, action on several items of 
interest 

It was voted to hold the 1949 Spring 
Executives Conference on April 11 and 


12 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago, In connection with this meeting 
the directors recommended that it fol- 
low the lines originally conceived fo1 


such gatherings years ago—that is, as 
a conference rather than an open con- 
With this in the 
tors voted that effort be made to con- 
fine the future 


meetings to representatives of members 


vention. mind direc- 


attendance at spring 
of the association. 

The also the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
survey the field to select a man with 
a broad accounting experience to as- 


board authorized 


GEORGE C. RICHERT 
Secretary 


sume the position of secretar\ 


association 01 a permanent bas 


As a result of inquiries conce 
the presentation of USITA 
membership certificates to m«¢ 


who have had 50 years 
the 


entation of 


women 


ice in Independent indust1 


which were mad 


year’s gold 


the a 


individuals at last 


niversary convention, 


voted that the giving out of su 
tificates be handled as an admi 
tive matter by the officers of the 


ciation. It was pointed out, ho 
that the Indepe 
industry should be recognized i 


only service in 


puting the 50 years of service. 


In addition to the addresses 
sented in full on succeeding 
there were three which were 01 


interest to the convention 


Rich, of the Illinois Be!! 
TELEPt 


©. Ef. 





re 


iges 


reat 


ele 


NY 























Three groups of representatives of Independ- 
ent telephone companies photographed at the 


registration desks at the USITA convention. 


Co., 
picture 


demonstration, by 
ap- 


pnone 


gave a 


motion slides and vehicle 


paratus, of mobile 
At the conclusion of the dem- 
onstration, Mr. 


versation with Mrs. Mayme Workman, 


rad io-telephone 
service, 


Rich carried on a con- 


executive secretary of the Independent 
Pioneer Association and 
traffic editor of TELEPHONY, 


a passenger in an automobile cruising 


Telephone 
who was 
around Chicago. The conversation was 


broadcast to the convention by loud- 


' 
speakers. 
“The 


ductor 


A New 
the 
an address before the plant conference 
by Dr. J. A. Becker, Bell 
Laboratories, New York City. 


Transistor Semi-Con- 


Amplifier” was subject of 
Telephone 


The de- 


velopment of the transistor has just 
ecently been announced by the lab- 
oratories. 


The electrical properties of metals 


and have been known for a 


In the last 
ica properties of 


nsulators 
mg time. decade the elec- 


semi-conductors 


have been investigated intensively. 
These semi-conductors are solid ma- 
erla whose electrical conductivities 
le between those of metals and those 
of it ators. Concomitant with these 

\ rations, important applications 
if se conductors have been developed. 
These include copper oxide, selenium, 
silicon and germanium: rectifiers, mod- 
lat voltage limiters, expanders and 
com] sors, thermistors or thermally 
sens resistors which are used as 
temperature controls, time delay de- 
“lee tomatic gain regulators, oscil- 
‘aton d two-electrode amplifiers, Dr. 
seek: tated. 

Phi ost recent development stem- 
ming mm the research on semi-con- 
euet s the transistor, which consists 

j Cla 'l piece of semi-conductor with 

three etrodes. This device amplifies 
; Nput xenals in somewhat the same 
Way does a vacuum tube; 


power 
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factor of 
decibels are readily attained; frequen- 


100, or of 20 


gains of a 


cies up to 10 megacycles per second can 
be amplified, and output of 20 milli- 
watts or more are realized. 

Experimental models of the transis- 


tor are only one-quarter of an inch in 


diameter and one-half of an inch in 
length. They do not have any hot 
cathode and require no heat-up time. 





IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
ON PAGE 93 


The weekly feature, “In the 
Nation’s Capital.” by Francis X. 
Welch, appears on page 93 of 


this issue. All of those interested 


in the commercial 
the 


well as 


management, 


and accounting phases of 


telephone business, as 
members of regulatory commis- 


sions, will want to read and study 


Mr. Welch’s article concerning 
the urgent need for a_ higher 


rate of return on invested capi- 
tal for utilities, so they can at- 


tract necessary equity capital to 


expand their facilities. It is 


“ pan a 
must” reading. 














Transistors can also be used as oscil- 


lators, Dr. Becker explained. 

McFarland, superin- 
Topeka, Kan., 
consultant of General 
Motors and other 


Dr. Kenneth 
tendent of schools at 
and personnel 
industrial firms, ad- 


“The ‘U’ in 


dressed the convention on 


Susiness.”” In the course of his ad- 
dress, Dr. McFarland made the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“One of the most astounding facts 


revealed by the research of personnel 
departments is that more than 90 per 
cent of failures in business, the pro- 
fessions, and the vocations are not 
occasioned by a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the skill techiques_ involved. 
The vast majority of so-called ‘business 
failures’ are in reality human failures 


and personality faults. The record 
shows that people are fired because 
they are lazy, irresponsible, disloyal, 


dishonest, have poor general judgment, 
are immoral or intemperate, use poor 
English, have poor personalities, or are 
chronic complainers. It seems that be- 
fore a man can be a good business man, 
good professional man, or a_ good 
tradesman, he must first be just a good 
man. 


“The person who succeeds in the 
rapidly changing and difficult business 
conditions ahead must be a big per- 
sonality. These people are characterized 
by several distinguishing traits. First 
and foremost they are gracious. The 
big man never tries to impress his em- 
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NEW USITA DIRECTORS 
Re-elected 

F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C. 
A. O. BLACK, Butler, Pa. 
J. P. BOYLAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Tex. 
Cc. S. CADWELL, Chicago, Il. 
V. E. CHANEY, Chicago, Il. 
W. B. CLAY, Hutchinson, Minn. 
WALTER DAKIN, Madison, Wis. 
H. M. ENGH, Erie, Pa. 
W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio 
F. B. McHENRY, Jefferson City, 


Mo. 
L. F. SHEPHERD, Lafayette, Ind. 
Elected 
B. I. NOBLE, Lincoln, Neb., to 


succeed J. H. Agee, Lincoln, re- 
signed. 











ployes with the fact that he is the boss. 
John Temple said, ‘Don’t strut. The 
fact that you now have a certain title 
or position doesn’t prove anything ex- 
cept that maybe in selecting you some- 
body made a mistake that will be 
rectified later.’ 

“Big men are not defeated by the 
yappings of little men. When you climb 
out of a rut you must expect bumps. 
But it is how the bumps affect you 
that determines your caliber. Little men 
are flattened by them and never get 
up again. Big men are molded, shaped, 
and tempered by them until they be- 


NEW USITA OFFICERS 


President 
F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Executive Vice President 


CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
First Vice President 


H. V. BOZELL, New York City 
Second Vice President 

RAY DALTON, Everett, Wash. 
Treasurer 

CARL D. 

Fla. 


BROREIN, Tampa, 

Secretary-Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE C. RICHERT, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary 
MRS. LEOLA FITZWATER, 
Washington, D. C. 











come those great, rugged giants that 
stand out separate and apart on the 
mountainside. 

“Finally, big people like time to be 
human. They put first things first, and 
people are always first. The old Golden 
Rule philosophy is still the best basis 
for a successful business career.” 


The first day of the convention was 


given over to the plant, traffic, com- 


“MR. WATSON, COME HERE .. .” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
F. S. BARNES, Rock Hill, S. €. 


Chairman 
OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Tex. 
Cc. S. CADWELL, Chicago, Hl. 
H. M. ENGH, Erie, Pa. 
*H. E. HAGEMAN, Lorain, Ohix 
*W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, Ohio 
4. L. HART, Abilene, Kan. 
L. W. HILL, Tarboro, N. C. 
*C. D. MANNING, Chicago, Hl. 
*R. A. PHILLIPS, Lincoln, Neb 


R. E. SHOTTS, Chicago, Hl. 





*New Members 








mercial and accounting conferences, 
which were presided over by G. W 
Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; C. C. Donley, 


Lincoln, Neb.; R. B. Still, Bloomington, 


Ill., and H. C. White, Jamestown, N. Y.. 
respectively. The addresses presente 
at these conferences, as well as _ the 
speeches made at other sessions, wit! 
the exceptions noted above, are pre 
sented on the following pages for the 
benefit of those who were unable 
attend the USITA conventior 


This year’s best service improvement story is that of the New York gentleman who is an em- 
ploye of the Western Electric Co. 


Snow cascaded from his roof and, while he shed a silent tear for his long-awaited telephone 


service, neatly amputated the newly-installed drop wire. 


At that moment, ladder in hand, a repairman strolled up to fix it. 


Even when the repairman explained he was driving past and saw the accident occur, it gave 


the Western man an awful shock. 


Shows how far the industry has come from that early day when Alexander Graham Bell had 
to use his telephone to get a repairman from the next room.—Bell Telephone News. 


“Safety is hard to advertise,” 


says the New York Times. 


“Most people 


think they have 


it, like common sense. Many hazards become contemptible because they are as familiar as the 


loose wire in the 


drug.” 


kitchen. . 


Who sees the build-up of static electricity in the dress you clean 
with gasoline? Even the shock of a big hotel fire wears off and false security exerts its age-old 


That is why fire prevention work must never slow down—and why every medium of commu- 
nication must constantly be employed to keep the menace of fire before the American people. 
Today fire is costing us some $700,000,000 a year in direct waste alone—and the indirect waste 


is two to three times as great. 


Worse still, it is taking more 


the cause of about one-fourth of all accidental deaths to children. 


According to the best authorities, about 90 per cent of all fires are preventable. 


the product of human carelessness, ignorance or forgetfulness. 


heating plant which sets a home afire—or for the cigarette 


butt 


than 


That goes for the 
thrown from a 


10,000 lives. And fire is 
They are 
rundown 


car which 


leads to the ravage of millions of acres of fine timber and the destruction of wild life. The fire 
which cannot be prevented is rare indeed. 


The war against fire is being fought for you—and for everyone else.—Industrial News Review. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


SINCERELY trust that thus far By OSCAR BURTON the future of the Independent segment 


this 51st annual convention of our . of the telephone industry by those 
aap USITA President ; 

association has been the most en- stalwart pioneers who organized the 
lightening, the most informative and 
the most interesting you have ever ¥ ' 
tended. I know from comments made “Twenty-four per cent of the Amer- today is debatable, but none can gain- 
os sears ican people as a whole lean definitely fn: Sy ne Psi pina 
toward some drastic, fundamental say their courage in the beginning nor 
ings have become increasingly impor- change in our social, political and eco- their fortitude in facing the hard years 
tant each year; that our members look "omic system. This does not neces- ahead. 

sarily mean red communism as such. Tite geile ame wiih ths eee 
But it includes communism and a num- ago Ss % ae 
ber of other tendencies which would ¢ross-currents and clash of political 
common problems, compare notes, take have the same final effect on economic ideologies at home and abroad, likely 
stock of where we have been, where enterprise and political freedom. at any moment to change the career 
M Ielel of an individual or an industry, calls 
Mr. Igleheart goes on to say, as ¢ ; . 
oe & 5 sn “v7 “© for leadership of the highest order. 
‘ . indicated by public opinion polls: 

and conclude that a convention is a 


‘ During these chilly days of a cold war, 
. gathering of important people who 





association 51 years ago is exceeded 
by those of us engaged in the business 


by many of you that our annual meet- 


forward to these sessions which pro- 
vide the opportunity to discuss our 


we are, and where we are going. And, 
we must not become cynical about it 


a ' mn inflation and general upset, we are 
“Thirty-five million want change. } : Bete a 

os : ‘ cars ee ound to be affected by what is hap- 

Now that, or anything like it, is an p : ; 

uncomfortably large number of people pening all over the world. It is no 

In an address delivered recently by some 35 million, in fact—to have on time, however, to conclude that every- 


singly can do nothing, but collectively 
decide that nothing can be done. 


Austin P. Igleheart, president, General thing is about to go to smash and that 
Foods Corp., on the subject, “A Chal- mankind is set to take the final “to- 
enge to American Management,” he boggan ride” to ruin. Rather than take 


said in part: such a gloomy outlook, it behooves 

ne management to take a close look at its 

t ‘There was a time—say about 1928 responsibilities and make constructive 

( when a business gathering of this and objective plans to meet those re- 

he sort would have followed a certain pre- sponsibilities. 

t dictable pattern. je wo ave dis- , , _— 

t ctable pattern We ; v( uld ha ce li In selecting the subject, “The Re- 
cussed business problems in business sibility of M ”T el i 
terms. We would have said something sponsibility of Management, electer 


rather flattering about American in- 
dustry and, inferentially, about our- 
selves. Then we would have gone home 


glow of self-confidence. 


to break it down into three parts; 
namely, (1) to the public, (2) to the 
employes and (3) to the stockholders. 
I realized that it is not a new subject. 
I also realized that it is not an old one 
because, like the “Sermon on _ the 
Mount” or the “Golden Rule,” it will 
never grow old. The most anyone can 


‘The intervening 20 years have cer- 
tainly changed the pattern. Tonight, 
[ am asked to talk about ‘A Challenge 
to American Management.’ And to this 
many a man might stoutly say: 


\ 


iat challenge? Haven’t we met 





say, however, with what has already 

9 hearse net a soa Haven't we built the been said on the subject many, many 
ndustrial machine that won a war . bee ed 

with so much to spare that today it is times, serves only to emphasize its Im- 

the hope of the world? OSCAR BURTON portance. 

‘Haven’t we attained the highest Our Responsibility to the Public. | 
} ‘ ar . ; T- oxy? ’ . . . : shill 

ve standards in history? Don’t the wrong side of the ideological fence. have placed our responsibility to the 

mn ins—7 sgl sae of 0 eo S Moreover, an even higher percentage public first because without the public 

PUP n own i yer cen oO 1e 5 ‘ ¢ sawirawe - . ture wr ‘ 

ead De PY aa oa ae of manual workers leans leftward than our patrons—there would be no tele- 

sai auLomobules, vf per cent Of the does the general public. The Psycho- ein Mek aie ability 

. » 00 per cent of the telephones, Jogical Corp. put this question to in- Phone Industry. ur responsibility, 

“ anyone excel us in production, dustrial employees: ‘If all the manu- therefore, is to see to it that our serv- 

oe a a Fanciers facturing companies were run entirely ice shall at all times be adequate, de- 

ice, and a 1e other spe- + the er “e e Ee 

cialt f management?’ , by the government, would you get more pendable and satisfactory to the users. 

anag . for your money than under the present T t of the telent 
sas ° 9° . ° 2 ‘ acre > > fe _ oe - 

: \ ve are tops, technologically. system?’ Forty-three per cent said 2 So ee See oom 

Ve given tremendous demonstra-_ either ‘more’ or ‘as much’.” pany, operated generally by public con- 

— nee strength. And yet, sent without ordinary competition, is, 

Vine icp 7. > rOYrty "1 2c 4 a » ? a 

07 apne 3 the very virtues of The above facts stated by Mr. Igle- therefore, in the position of a trustee- 
l m, we feel we have to defend j e : : 

t. heart, together with other equally per- ship obligated to provide adequate 
“VY 1, . . inent facts developed by hi -onsti- service j > st interests -On- 
M The fact is we are on the ‘ment facts developed by him, const} service in the best interests of con 

lefer The fact is, we are oper- tute the challenge about which he was venience and necessity. Management 

ating ‘ ¢ . sas = eae ee . . : 

alt til atmosphere that is par- speaking. has demonstrated its alertness in im- 

laily stile and largely indifferent , : T ’ 

to « . in . ° When we ok < > ace ish- roving plant techniques. Today’s serv- 

‘0 ou vn aims and views. Consider sans look at the accomplish seb He 

the } opinion polls. Perhaps they ments of the past, review our present ice demands can only be met by an in- 

are . ‘ , . 7 * ‘J 

ssp 'fect ‘cat’s whiskers.’ They standing and ask ourselves what about creased awareness of the need for the 

can ¢ indoing oloek then ¢ ici 1 

smal] zn judging or — a the future, the need for group leader- development of more efficient plant 
al] centage may tell the tale. But i i 

they ¢ 2 pene ship, such as is provide > our state methods and practices that will permit 

. rs f evaluate clean-cut trends with p, Such as is provided by our state _ , 

Satista 


ry accuracy. And this is what nd national telephone associations, is the job to be done more expeditiously. 
‘he Opinion Research Corp. tells us: apparent. Whether the confidence in Proper development of all the vari- 
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ous classes of service—exchange and 
toll—business and residence, is neces- 
sary in order to provide service that 
will adequately meet all requirements. 
More effective means must be found for 
utilization of available facilities to 
meet service requirements. By the use 
of radio, telephone systems can be ex- 
tended to serve remote and otherwise 
areas, and can be made 
sufficiently flexible to serve mobile tele- 
phones. 


inaccessible 


Second in importance to meeting our 
responsibilities to the public is the pro- 
viding of courteous and efficient serv- 
ice. Commercial methods, practices and 
designed for the efficient 
handling of subscriber contacts must 
be utilized in the interest of increased 
efficiency. 
than 
ployes to 


procedures 


There is greater need now 
for commercial 
promptly, effectively, 
courteously and willingly their every 
commitment to 


ever before em- 


meet 


subscribers. It is 
more important that they refrain from 
making promises they have reason to 
believe fulfilled. Time and 
effort must be devoted to impressing 
upon every employe the increasing need 
for the exercise of tact and diplomacy 
in their customer contacts, to the end 
that we shall have constantly improv- 
ing customer relations. 

The traffic 
people have made, and are making, in 
improving speed of service and percent- 
age of call completions indicate the 
ingenuity of which they are capable. 
Today’s service demands can only be 
met by the development of that skill 
and resourcefulness to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. More efficient perform- 
ance is required to provide the quality 


our 


-annot be 


remarkable strides our 


of service which the public expects 
and for which it has demonstrated a 
willingness to pay. 

Major development of the service, 


and consequently its greatest value to 
customers, can only be attained by rate 
schedules which give proper weight to 
relative values of service required by 
different groups of customers at 
charges well within the ability of the 
maximum number served to pay for it. 

All of us that to fulfill our 
obligations to the public, higher rates 
must be obtained in order to meet the 
higher level of costs upon which our 


realize 


business, like all other businesses, must 
be conducted. 
that rates are 
already insufficient to enable us to meet 
our fixed charges and provide for es- 
sential improvements and expansions to 


Some of us have found 


postwar increases in 


our plants. As we meet here today 
discussing our problems, we do not 


know, nor can we predict, just what 
the elevation of our cost of doing busi- 
ness may reach. Happily, there is 
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evidence of appreciation on the part of 
the public and of public officials who 
control the rates we charge that the 
producing satisfactory tele- 
phone service has gone up faster than 
the rates charged for it. 


cost of 


Here I should like to quote from the 
annual address of President Walter 
Dakin to the State Tele- 
phone Association on May 19, 1948: 


Wisconsin 


“The future welfare of our com- 
panies may depend on the action taken 
now to increase the proportion of our 
gross revenues that come from local 
services. I suggest that each of you 
critically analyze the proportion of 
your gross revenues that come from 
local services, toll and miscellaneous 
items. If you find that toll income is 
a sizable proportion of your total rev- 
enues, perhaps you should give more 
serious thought to what your financial 





sufficient rates for its service to ena 

it to provide the ingredients that we 
are obligated to give to the men and 
women who work with us. These 
gredients are: Reasonable pay, steady 
employment, good working conditions, 
a chance to get ahead, to be treated 
with respect and other 
really liking their jobs. 


reasons y? 


The telephone industry offers its 


ployes a degree of job stability d 
security that excels that of most indus- 
tries. This has been accomplished as 
a result of the development of employ 
ment policies and practices designed to 
foster opportunity for excellence in 
performance and a reward for job ac 
complishments. Our industry can tak 
justifiable pride in the fact that it has 
been alert to its responsibility to 


pro- 


vide its employes with working condi 


Left to right: WILL V. PARKER, North Electric Mfg. Co.; MR. & MRS. L. J. OLLIG, Waverly, Minn., 
and H. C. RYON, North Electric. 


position would be if the business cycle 
should take one of its historic turns 
downward.” 


Our industry goes along not expect- 
ing speculative profits, endeavoring to 
sive its stockholders regular and mo- 
derate dividends, the balance, if any, 
to be “plowed back 


into improvements 
of facilities. 


profits 


Thus, in our business any 
with 
financial safety and a high grade of 


beyond those consistent 
service go to the users and not to the 
owners. Earning less than safe returns 
will endanger the service, both present 
and future, and will not permit us to 
meet our threefold obligation: to the 
public, to the and to the 
stockholder. 


employes 


Our Responsibility to the Employes. 
In reviewing our second management 
problem—our responsibility to our em- 
ployes—we again find that it is based 
on the ability of our industry to obtain 


y em 
good n 


that conducive to 
ploye morale so essentially necessa! 
to the 


proving quality of service. 


tions are 


continually im- 
The con 


rendition of a 


espol 


tinued proper discharge of this 


sibility involves frequent examinatiol 
of work schedules, with a view 


taining the highest degree of employ 


satisfaction consistent with sou! yp 
eration of the business. 

? ; + tohe 

One of our biggest management J00 


today, and for the future, is to kee} 
our employes working as an elfectiv' 
team to serve the public to an «vel 


greater degree of efficiency than i! Nas 
in the past. Supervisory mé ods 
should be continually examined or 


der to fully develop the potentialtics 0 
our employes who are prime factors 1 


the quality of the service we ! der 
Employe satisfaction with the wage 
levels maintained by the Indeper dent 
telephone industry can probably b. bes 
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gauged by the success that has at- 
tended the industry’s efforts to attract 
and hold competent people. The fore- 
sight which management has displayed 
in the judgment it has exercised with 
respect to wage policies is demon- 
strated by the fact that the industry 
is ot lacking for 
qualified personnel to fill supervisory 


experienced and 


and managerial positions as those op- 


portunities for advancement are pre- 
sented. 
In their contacts with management 


on wage matters our employes should 
be impressed with the fact that our 
earnings are regulated; that such regu- 
lations affect, to a considerable degree, 
the wages of all labor employed at all 
levels in the business. Management is, 
of necessity, compelled to afford fair 
and equitable treatment to all the fac- 
contribute to the 
of the business, the customers, the em- 
the 
ours is a regulated business, the level 


tors which success 


and stockholders. Because 


ploy eS 


of wages it is able to pay definitely 


lags behind not only the upward but 
also the downward movement in the 


cost of living cycle. 


Here I am taking the liberty of 
quoting our own Rupert E. Shotts in 
the August, 1948 issue of Telephone 


Topics, the official publication of The 
Gary Group Operating Telephone Com- 
panies, in an impressive statement en- 


titled “What About Our Earnings?” 


“Revenues in the telephone business 
from 


come our customers in payment 
for service rendered. We have seen 
that these revenues are expended in 


four principal ways: For purchase of 
equipment, materials and supplies; for 
wages and salaries of employes; for 
payment of taxes, and for payment of 
a reasonable profit to our owners. The 
amounts paid to our company by our 
customers are determined by a sched- 


ile of rates. These rates, in turn, are 
determined by forces largely beyond 
ur control, and therefore cannot be 
cha 


frequently, sometimes not at 


a r business we are often caught 
ueeze between the amount of 
e really need and the amount 
vy our controlled rate schedules 
to us, 


nust remember that all of us 
Are he same boat. Wage increases 
etimes not possible and at the 
samc ne reasonable returns to the 
ire not possible. Nor can we 
our property at the required 
ficiency. 


alt 


wne 
Maint 
evel 

"a Situation emphasizes again 
lependence on one another in 
hone business.” 


W a 


are, of course, of prime im- 
porta 


to our employes, as also to 
management, and there is much room 
industry for the education of 
on wage problems. But there 


considerations. We _ should 
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Left to right: J. W. WOPAT, Fort Wayne, 


Ind.; 


R. G. FAULHABER, Leich Sales Corp.; FRED 


PYLE, Newton, lowa; C. A. SWEET and R. W. SIEMUND, both of Leich Sales Corp. 


concentrate on giving our employes a 
kind of job that they, their families 
and neighbors will rightly judge as 
fair, attractive and satisfactory. Tests 
of attitude of telephone employes indi- 
that, on the 
they have the best jobs in the commu- 
nity and that their pay and 
conditions 


cate 


working 


are in accordance with the 
best in their locality. 
Discontent 


mind 


worker’s 
the 
corporation 
profits, the high cost of living and the 


creeps into a 


when he reads or hears of 


so-called high level of 
high level of wages demanded by work- 
ers in unregulated industries. It is our 
iob to educate 
ability to pay. 

both 
had eight years of a seller’s market—a 
plus market. After 
rounds of demands in 


our employes of our 


In our present situation 


management and workers have 


cost two or more 


wage other in- 


dustries, with increases less than were 


demanded, we have seen the fallacy of 


whole, they believe 


this ‘“dog-chasing-its-tail”’ 
economic expedient. 
Most 


not 


brand of 


people now realize 
the old 
philosophy 


that all is 
“something 
this 
owing it to ourselves and paying it to 


well with for 


nothing” business of 


ourselves—if you get what I mean! 
They sense that “again and again and 
again” they have not had the right 


answers and they are confused, disil- 


lusioned and unhappy. The great ma- 
jority of workers, for the first time in 
years, are open-minded to 


some good 


old-fashioned arithmetic and “horse 
sense.” 


that 
common 


They are ready for something 
for 
effort 
It is time we 


calls character, honor and 


even some self-denial. 


take our employes more 


and more into our confidence—not to 
build up a story that will pave the 
way for merit increase wage denials, 


but to encourage both management and 
labor to together to 


down to where the public, the worker 


work get costs 





Lett to right: J. G. BECKLEY and R. M. SCHOFIELD, both of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; 

H. W. HIMMELBERGER and H. C. MILLER, Myerstown, Pa.; T. R. SCHWEER and E. J. ZAPALAK, 

both of Kellogg; H. F. BOSSERT, Washington, D. C.; H. F. TIMMINS, Kellogg, and EDWIN FREY, 
HALLERTOWN, Pa. 
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and the stockholder are all equally 
satisfied with management’s handling 
of the business. 


I have been given permission to 
quote excerpts from an editorial by 
David Lawrence appearing in the June 
11, 1948 issue of United States News, 
entitled, ““A True Partnership:” 


“The only sound principle for a sys- 
tem of risk capitalism is one in which 
workers, management and owners 
share the risks in proportion to the 
contributions made. No partnership in 
which one partner gets gains but as- 
sumes none of the losses is worthy of 
the name either in law or in fact. 

“If risk capitalism is to survive. . 
there must be a fair division of earn- 
mes... 

“We can save risk capitalism pro- 
vided we understand that all groups 
must be partners in those risks. 


“When all the powerful groups that 
make up our economic life begin to be 
guided by sound principles of eco- 
nomics in production and division of 
profits, they will find that mutual in- 
terest brings social responsibility. Gov- 
ernment regulation can be held within 
minimum limits by a workable system 
of self-regulation. This requires self- 
restraint and statesmanship. This can 


make the American way even more 
successful and assure our country a 
continuance of economic leadership 


among the nations of the world.” 


Our 
holders. 


Responsibility to the Stock- 

Now let’s take a look at our 
responsibility to those who hire out 
their funds to the industry and provide 
the life-blood for its continued exist- 
ence. Thus far we have met this re- 
sponsibility by providing a reasonable 
return to stockholders. To the extent 
that our responsibility to the stock- 
holders has been met, present and pros- 
pective investors can be expected to 
provide additional risk capital which 
the industry must have to meet the re- 
quirements for plant additions 
tensions. 


and ex- 
Since you assembled here, to a large 
extent, represent management, I hardly 
need to tell you the importance of risk. 
If there were no risks, there would be 
few businesses, for risk, in a very real 
is largely for the 
material progress we as a nation, and 
as an industry, have made. If every 
business were safe and its profits as- 


sense, responsible 


sured, no special incentive would have 
to be offered for its development. It is 
the element of risk that creates the in- 
centive of profit and it is the incentive 
of profit that attracts the developers. 
Without the incentive of profits there 
would have been no urge to shift from 
making buggies to making 
biles. 

Today we still have risks, more than 
we have ever had, and the problem of 
maintaining an adequate fiow of ven- 
ture capital is of concern to all busi- 
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Left to right: 


H. R. McNAUGHTON, Indiana 
& Wire Co.; EMMETT SWANSON, Ft. 
Ind., and H. E. CLAPHAM, Automctic 
Electric Co. 


Steel 
Wayne, 


ness. But it is of even greater concern 
to small business such as ours which, 
according to a no less authority than 
the Wall Street Journal, is “the biggest 
little the United States.” 

Capital is an inseparable part of our 
business. We cannot have a business 
without people being willing to work 
for it, nor can we have a business un- 
less somebody is take the 
risk of putting up the money necessary 


business in 


willing to 


to establish and maintain it. 


In the Independent telephone _busi- 
ness at the end of 1946, for example, 
capital 


there investment of 


somewhere between $13,000 and $15,000 


was an 


for every employe. Because of increased 
costs of labor and materials since 1946, 
likely be required, before 
investment of capital of 


there will 
long, an 
around $20,000 per employe 
more. Without that capital, as well as 
without the employes, there would be 
no Independent telephone 
employ anybody. 


perhaps 


business te 


In one way the employe has a con- 
siderable advantage over the investor 
of capital. He gets his pay before, and 
whether or not, the investor gets any- 
thing, either interest or dividends, with 
a prior lien on the gross revenues of 
the If the employe gets too 
much revenue and, in 


business. 
of that 
quence, the investor gets too little or 
nothing at all, there won’t be any more 
capital the 
And that kind of situation can bring 
on plenty of trouble for all concerned. 


zonse- 


new invested in business. 


It has been recently estimated by 
managements and financial people that 
three classes of public utilities; namely, 
power, gas and telephone, will have to 
have around 10 billion dollars of new 
money invested in them during the next 
five years for expansion to meet the 
public demand for their services. A 
substantial part of this amount of new 
money is earmarked for the telephone 
business. 


\ 


If investors supply that money, there 
will be more and better job opportuni- 
ties both for the advancement of their 
present employes, as well as a large 
need for new employes. 

One thing that has made hiyher 
wages possible in industry is that capi- 
tal money has been cheaper, duving 
several years past, than ever before. 
Now, however, there are increasing 
signs that investors are not so willing 
to put money into business enterprises 
at prevailing low interest rates. In- 
vestors including the big institutional 
investors such as insurance companies, 
have apparently made up their minds 
that they are not going to supply all 
the money needed for buying things for 
employes to work with unless they get 
a larger share of the gross revenue 
than they have been getting. 


In the Sept. 24 issue of Business 
Action, a weekly report from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in an article headed ‘Venture 
Capital Problems Probed,” this sig- 


nificant statement was made: 


“The shortage of venture capital is 
widely lamented. An increasing num- 
ber of businesses have had difficulty ir 
raising equity funds, being thereby 
forced either to stop expansion or to 
finance expansion through plowed-back 
earnings or by going into debt ‘ 


Today, it appears that one of mar 
agement’s prime responsibilities to its 
present and future stockholders is the 
continuance of its established patter 
of encouraging venture capital and re 


warding it well. 


| 


Growth of small bus 
the 
gizing funds of venture capital. To th 


ness is without ene! 


impossible 


extent that we “dry up” the sources 
of venture capital—and unfortunatel) 
the process has gone a long way—t 
that extent, we restrict the launching 
and development and expans 
small business everywhere. 

We need not worry too much about 
initiative or ambition or vision. Thesé 


are inherent in the individual spirit of 
the people of this country. It is th 
“good old life.” We 
need only to remove obstacles and art! 
ficial 


American way of 


barriers; to nurture and mall 


tain an economic environment in whic! 


small business and big business alike 
can prosper and make their fullest 
contribution to advancing the tand- 
ards of living for all. 

What we should strive for in meeting 


all of the responsibilities of manage 
ment—to the public, to the employes 
and to the stockholders—is understand 


ing, patience, open-mindedness ane 
courage. These are qualities that dis 
solve differences and make for coopel 
ation, team-work and harmony. The! 


lead to a permanent solution— ot 4! 
armistice. 
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SERVICE, FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


OUR organiaztion represents an 


industry of national importance to 
the public the 


it serves, and to 


public not now being served which is 
properly expecting to obtain service 
from Independent telephone companies 


occupying and now rendering service 
in their respective communities. 
The 


in the 


Independent telephone business 
United States has 
tinuous and steady progress through- 


made con- 
out the past until its combined business 
has now become a major utility busi- 
At the 
1947, Independent telephone companies 
had an investment in plant of 851 mil- 
dollars and their 
for the 


close of business in 


ness 


lion gross revenue 
same period amounted to 255 
million dollars, and the industry had 
6,360,000 telephones in service and em- 
ployed 87,000 persons. 
doubt 
substantially since January 1, 1948, as 
well as has the number of telephones in 
ise, which, of 


The investment 


in plant no has been increased 


has increased 
the income and number of persons em- 


course, 


ployed by the respective companies. 
We are in the midst of the most try- 
ing difficult the telephone 
industry has ever had confronting it. 
You are in the midst of a period when 
the 


and times 


demand for telephone service is 
greater than that ever before experi- 
enced in the development of your busi- 
ness. It comes at a time when you are 
inable to meet such demand promptly, 
and to meet it adequately will be some- 
time in the future; too far in the fu- 
ture to satisfy many of those desiring 


telephones. 


It is difficult for the public to under- 
stand fully your problems as_ they 
really exist. Those desiring service 


during the war appeared to understand 
the difficulties confronting the industry 
at that time, and were very patient, but 
today it is a different story. To them 
the war is over, and they are not easily 


convinced that the industry is exerting 
ts best efforts to extend its service 
to the They have their troubles in 
whate business they are engaged, 
Sut do not comprehend very readily 
that the other fellow’s troubles are as 
vreat theirs. 

This \: a problem that requires much 
“nergy, patience and diplomacy. The 
proble f the shortage of material, 
the de in obtaining and receiving it, 
and tl} difficulty of getting efficient 
labor a> some of the important items 
which handicapping the more rapid 
*xpansi of telephone service and 
should 


clearly and diplomatically 
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explained to the prospective telephone 
user who has, in many instances, been 
long delayed for service, and continues 
to have to wait. 

And then the further 
sary explanation of what it 
to cost to 


comes neces- 
is going 
when it 
This is the most 


this service 
does become available. 
difficult task of all in 
and this is true, notwithstanding the 
fact that dissatisfied person is 
fully cognizant of the high cost of all 
he buys or sells. 


obtain 
instances, 


most 


each 





H. LESTER HOOKER 


These are some of the problems of 
the telephone business with which you 
are intimately are 
problems of service to the public that 


familiar. These 


are essential to the successful opera- 
tion of a utility. The confidence and 


respect of the public served is neces- 
sary. When a utility has lost the con- 
fidence of those it 
one of its 


lost 
most valuable assets, and, 
unless such confidence is restored, its 
future will be 


serves, it has 


most trying and un- 
pleasant, if not in fact, a hazardous 
one. These are problems that must be 
encountered and to a reasonable degree 
at least solved. 

These unprecedented demands of the 
postwar period have made it impossible 
to promptly provide service to all who 
want it, and to give each potential sub- 
scriber, the character of service de- 
sired. While the service at this time 
is not in all aspects as good as it should 


and not up to the standard that 
the regulatory commissions would like 
for the are 
that it is better than it has been in the 
past few years and should steadily im- 


be, 


service to be, we aware 


prove as conditions which now burden 
the industry become better. 

Not only is the service better than 
it was a few years ago, but the service 
to the 

today 


is of much value 
The 


reach many times as many telephones 


greater user. 


telephone subscriber can 
in their local exchange area aS Was pos- 
the 


also 


sible in not too far distant 


There 


crease in 


past. 


has been a substantial in- 


the 
the telephone is 


demand for the service. 


Today indispensable 
to a large percentage of the people. 
The quantity of service, the quality of 
service and the value of have 
all greatly with the 
upswing in business and social necessi- 


service 
increased along 
ties of our present way of life. 
Therefore, it behooves those who are 
in the telephone business to be ever 
alert their mettle at 
all times to strive to meet the public’s 
the future. This 
will require your best thought and the 


and continue on 


reasonable needs in 


most careful planning for the future 
by the industry if it expects to furnish 
to the public the best possible service. 
Its mind 
has been geared to that stance. 


The public expects the best. 


This kind of service necessarily re- 
quires money, and it is essential that 
telephone companies keep their busi- 
financial condition if 
these public dermands are to be ade- 


ness in a sound 
juately met. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that the telephone industry be 
kept financially sound. This is essential 
for the progress of the business, and 
for the improvement and expansion of 
the 
accomplished 


matters cannot be 
the financial in- 
tegrity of the business be maintained. 


service. These 


unless 


The telephone plant must be soundly 
conceived with reference to the present 
and future need of the service, the type 
of plant, the detail of design, and the 
plan of operation. It is necessary that 
there be strict economy in the cost of 
construction. It is of great importance 
that the plant and operations have an 
adequate capacity to reasonably meet 
the needs of the present and immediate 
future, with provision for economical 
expansion as conditions demand. This 
type of designing is necessary in order 
that the public receives the best pos- 
sible service. It is also equally as es- 
sential that the undertaking be soundly 
financed, efficiently managed, and eco- 
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nomically operated if the public is to 
obtain service at lowest possible cost. 

You are familiar with the expansion 
program now being planned and car- 
ried on which must continue as rapidly 
as possible if the needs of the public 
are to be adequately served. This pro- 
gram will require large sums of money. 
A substantial amount of this capital 
will no doubt be raised by some method 
of financing. The sale of common 
stock under existing marketing condi- 
tions is expensive, and preferred stock 
issues are almost out of the question. 
This has given rise to large scale finan- 
cing through the issuance of debt secu- 
rities, with the debenture playing a 
very important role in the program. 
The debenture constituted 58 per cent 
of the new money financing of the utili- 
ties during the first nine months of 
1947, mortgage bonds 26 per cent, pre- 
ferred stock 6 per cent, and common 
stock 10 per cent, an aggregate of 84 
per cent in debt securities while 16 
per cent was raised in equity securities. 
We find ourselves in the unusual posi- 
tion of having substantial growth of an 
industry presenting 
problems. 


serious financial 

Private business differs from public 
utility business in many ways. One of 
the outstanding differences being that 
those engaged in a private enterprise 
are privileged to take large risks. If 
the venture is unsuccessful, they bear 
the full loss. If it is successful, on the 
other hand, they may enjoy the profits 
and there is no ceiling on what either 
the losses or profits may be. Rates of a 
public utility however, are 
established upon the approval of some 
governmental agency. Risks are moder- 
ate and profits are restricted. 


business, 


In the case of non-regulated busi- 
ness, greatly increased demands for its 
product, or result in the 
necessity of securing additional capital, 
but it is not compelled to do so. It may 


expand its business, if and when, such 


service, will 


expansion may be economically sound. 


When a clothed 
with public interest to the extent that 


business becomes 
the government exercises its sovereign 
right of the 
owner is no longer free to make what- 


regulation, operator 01 


ever charges that may be desired, to 
serve only such customers he wishes, 
with a quality of service he may elect 
and at a time that may 
One of the paramount 
ments of public utility regulation has 
the control of for the 
services rendered, the governing prin- 
ciple being that the charges shall be 
fair and reasonable to the public and 
utility alike. 


suit his con- 


venience. ele- 


been charges 


You know, of course, that the regu- 
lation of an industry that is monopo- 
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Left to right: H. F. LELLO, L. H. WARNER, T. G. GARY and C. S. CADWELL, all of Automatic 
Electric Co. 


listic in character is a protection to the 
industry as well as to the public it 
serves, if such regulation is fairly and 
wisely administered. 


The value of the service being ren- 
dered by the telephone companies to- 
day is better recognized than it has 
The needs for 
its expansion are to meet the demands 
of the public which are 
take care of their essential 


ever been in the past. 


required to 

necessities 
of business 
contacts. 


relationships and _ social 
Not only has the subscriber 
demand for telephone service greatly 
increased, but moreover, the individual 
use made by the individual user is far 
more extensive today than at any time 
since the establishment of the telephone 


industry. And, as this manifestation 
for increased expansion of the tele- 
phone business has become unprece- 


dented, so, also, has the cost to the in- 
the 
increased by heretofore unknown and 


dustry to meet dsired expansion 


unealeulated costs. 


The 


tremendously by reason of the increase 


unit costs have been increased 


in wages paid for labor, as well as the 
high cost of material. It is evident from 


the continual requests being made to 


the industry for additional extension 
of service and the complaints made 
to the various regulatory authorities 


that a 
greater responsibility than ever here- 


for failure to obtain service 
the in- 
dustry and the regulatory commissions. 


tofore is being imposed upon 
To meet adequately these increased re- 
quirements is a mutual problem of the 


industry and regulatory agencies. An 


attitude of complete confidence and 
cooperation on behalf of the industry 
and the commissions, as well as the 


public is essential to reasonably meet 
the public requirements of this expand- 
ing program. 


This program of expansion, of neces 
sity, brings into being the importance: 
of the financial requirements of the 
industry to finance it. The 
ment and adequacy of service, and the 


enlarge 


need for additional capital, go hand i 
hand in the proper development of th 
You 


cessfully have one without the othe 


telephone business. cannot suc 


The two are inseparable and essentia 


to meet satisfactorily the public re 


quirements. The how-to-raise the ne 
essary capital to meet these financia 
needs is the $64 question. To obtai 


the will not be s 
easy for some of the companies. It wi 


not I 


necessary capital 


be wise for the companies to De 
come too heavily burdened with debt 
I am confident that you will agree that 
capital structures must be built upo! 
bases of sufficient strength and stabil 
ity to withstand any depression whic! 
may follow the period of inflation that 


is now obviously upon us. 
fall winter of 194 
and 1946 manufacturing industries ob 


During the and 


tained large amounts of new capita 
for reconversion and expansion pul 
poses. A substantial portion of this 
capital was raised through the sale 
common stock largely at from 2) to 4 
high as 40 times current net incom 
A large amount of capital was est 
in these securities by individuals 

anticipation of increased earnings au 


ing post war prosperity. This dema! 


for new money has undoubtedly 
creased the supply and there toda 
considerably less money available f 
investment in equity securiti 
Hence, we see that money is 0b N° 
so easily obtained as it was in t! 


recent past. 


Thus, we find the law of sup ly 4 


demand manifested in the reast 
cost of money now in evidence. | ntere 
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rates have stiffened during the past 
several months, narrowing the differ- 
between the equity 
the return on borrowed 
This has made utility common 
attractive to the investor, 
this true as to those 
wealthy individuals who desire to in- 


ential return on 
capital 


capital. 


and 


stock less 
especially is 


vest 


in the securities of an enterprise 


paying higher dividends though the 
security may not be as _ financially 


sound. This condition is adverse to the 
sale of common stock of utilities. There- 
fore, 
utilities have largely had to look to the 


by reason of these circumstances, 


institutional investor for their capital 
needs, and there have been limitations 
imposed upon this class of investors, 
limiting the percentage of their port- 
folios which may be invested in equity 
securities, thereby creating a marked 
through debt se- 


tendency to finance 


curities. 

The debenture appears to be gaining 
in popularity. There have been a num- 
ber of 15-year debentures issued dur- 
past year. There is also an in- 
the the 
debenture, that is, the debenture which 
into 
In cases where the financing has been 


ing the 


crease in use of convertible 


may be converted common stock. 


bonds, and such _ bonds 
the the 


mortgage indenture, it may be possible 


by mortgage 


have reached limit allowed in 


to perform additional financing through 


yr 
: 
4 
v 
v 
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Stromber-Carlson representatives photographed at the convention are, left to right, M. A. 


CLAY, R. A. HACKBUSCH, N. W. BALDWIN, and L. L. SPENCER. 


These 
mon stock remain substantially lower 
than the conversion price, there will 


be very little exercise of the conversion 
privilege. If, on the the 
trend of should be upward, 
there 


other hand, 
earnings 
conversions, 


will be substantial 


which will decrease the debt ratio. 

The plan of financing and the expan- 
program should be carefully co- 
ordinated so that 


secured in 


sion 
additional 
the 


capital 


could be future when 


’ 


W. H. HARRISON, ADM. E. W. STONE and 


H. C. ROEMER, all of Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 


Left to right: L. J. DENNEY, R. A. GANTT, GEN. 
the lance of debentures, since they 
re} nt debt securities which insti- 
tut investors may be permitted to 
pu e, 
ler to mitigate the creation of 
as hat high debt ratio the use of 
le 


ertible debenture is increasing. 


Thi been said to be an economical 
_ f equity financing. The results 
wt financing, however, will be 
arg influenced by market trends. 
Sho the market value of the com- 
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and if needed. If immediate financing is 
performed in such a manner as to ex 
pand debt ratios to or beyond reason- 
able limits, the raising of new capital 
through the issuance of debt securities 
will be impossible and the issuance of 
equity securities by a corporation heav- 
ily burdened with debt 
difficult. 


will be very 

It cannot be seriously 
that the earnings of the industry 
should be kept at a level high’ enough 


questioned 


to attract sufficient the in- 


dustry to meet its reasonable demands. 


capital to 


This is necessary for the proper protec- 
tion of the public interest, and it is not 
detrimental to the best the 
It is the duty of the regu- 
latory commissions to exert their best 


interest of 
ratepayer. 


efforts to keep all utilities, at all times, 
in a safe and sound financial condition. 
Investors cannot be expected to invest 
in securities of a utility when its rate 
of return is so low as to make it doubt- 
ful in the minds of the investors as to 
the such 


wisdom of investments 


If such a utility is able to 
all, it 
favorable 


utility that is and has been 


secure 


money at will not be able to do 


so on as terms as will the 


receiving 
a fair return on its investment con- 
sistently for a number of years. This 
the best the 


utility and to those who use its service. 


is adverse to interest of 


have 
the alertness and the courage to aright 


Regulatory commissions should 


situations such as these. 


The increasing of rates to utilities is 
that will 
public acclaim, but if it 


not a decision bring much 
is the correct 
conclusion to be reached, it should, in 
all fairness and good conscience, be the 
When utilities 


required to serve the public at miserly 


decision rendered. are 
rates of return on their investments in 
property dedicated to the 
as the utility suffers. 
The public demands and should receive 
good for the 
But good 
service cannot be maintained when the 


publie use, 


public as well 


service. It is essential 


best interest of the public. 


rates are unreasonably low. 


An insufficient rate of return to a 


utility necessarily means a lessening 
of the service being rendered to those it 
serves. This condition brings about 


criticism of the utility and causes the 
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MAJ. J. P. MORAN (center) and MAJ. JOHN HORVATH (right), of the Communications Office 


of the U. S. Air Forces, look over carrier equipment. 


filing of complaints with the regulatory 
commissions. This condition brings 
about dissatisfaction with the users of 
its service. It creates poor public re- 
lations for the utility for which it may 
not be to blame. A utility cannot main- 
tain a high grade of service unless it 
is being fairly compensated on its in- 
vestment. The subscriber should pay 
for good service and should receive it. 
Poor service at any price is high. 

It has been my experience that the 
public is willing to pay reasonable 
rates if the service is satisfactory. It 
has been my observation through the 
years that the people are inherently 
honest and desire to see the other fel- 
low treated fairly, and by the same 
token expect to be fairly treated. It is 
the obligation of the various utilities 
and commissions to see that the facts 
as they exist be fully explained to the 
public. When this is done it will, to a 
substantial degree, minimize the criti- 
cism leveled at the utilities and com- 
missions. 

The interest of the public is being 
retarded and governmental efficiency is 
deteriorating today for the reason that 
some of those holding positions of 
grave responsibilities are giving more 
time and thought to political expedi- 
ency than they are devoting to the 
performance of their public obligations. 
They appear to be more interested in 
being retained in public office than they 
are in the proper administration of the 
affairs of state. Obligations of gov- 
ernment seem to be of minor impor- 
tance. What apparently is uppermost 
in the mind of these self-seeking souls 
is what may be done, or what promises 
may be made, that will keep them on 
the taxpayers’ payroll. They are not 
much concerned about the solvency of 
the taxpayer, or the financial soundness 
of government. 
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and 
established at 
sacrifice by 


Liberties privileges long 
much cost and great 
the people are to be cast 
doubtful political “mess of 


ago 


aside for a 
pottage.” It 
of our 


is time for the citizenry 
and of the 
bestir themselves. The 
of the federal government 
on the rights of the states has already 
extended too far for the best public 
interest. Any further attempt to extend 
federal authority 
should be vigorously 


country 
states to 


respective 
en- 
croachment 


over states’ rights 
resisted. 
“Eternal the 


Liberty.” 


Vigilance is Price of 

It is now proposed to deprive us of 
privileges and liberties more devasta- 
ting than ever heretofore proposed. The 
rights of state governments are to be 
uprooted and the citizens of the respec- 
tive states deprived of their rights to 
have a voice in many of the affairs of 
state governments. 


If such proposals should become the 
law of the land, to Washington we will 
look in the future in order to ascertain 
just what our individual rights are if 





D. J. WHITE (left), 


Everstick Anchor Co., and 
BRUCE LOBDILL, A. B. Chance Co. 


some of those now occupying positions 
of power may be able to put their p:o- 
posed program into legal effect, and 
to lodge these rights in the hands of 
the federal government and federal «u- 
thorities. 


Should an unsound policy such as 
contemplated be tolerated along With 
its real and potential dangers? Should 
the citizen 
knows to be unnecessary 
undertake the wearying struggle fo 
relief? And if he fails to 
he any reason to hope that his passiv. 
attitude will save him 
ier burdens? 


which he 
rather tha 


bear burdens 


resist, has 


from still heay 


human being 


It is natural for any 
to avoid as many difficulties as he car 
to seek quiet at almost any cost and 
to endure the effor 


were not 


much to save 
Indeed, if it 
these characteristics of human 
extravagance 
would 


resistance. 
nature 
and political expedienc 
not be so characteristic in gov 
ernment. But there 
the life of 
when he 


time 
thoughtful citize 


comes a 
every 


must inspect the results of 


inactivity and nonresistance, and de 
cide for himself whether or not he, as 
an individual citizen will continue 


influence he 
may have in opposition to unsound an 


silent or exert whatever 


costly public policies. 


In conclusion, may I 
you that this complex 
way of life in which we find ourselves 
requires a rededication to our respe 


again 


remind 


and uncertail 


tive duties and obligations as good cit 
Both at 
republic is beset with exceedingly diff 
cult problems. 


zens. home and abroad tl 


being attack 
without. The 


Our way of life is 
from within and from 
right to administer 


may be in 


our local affairs 


jeopardy. To solve thes 
problems correctly calls for the 
that the nation has 
gent and courageous leadership. Th 
need for intelligent and unselfish ser' 
ice was never greater than it is toda) 
We are living in an age of ever wide! 
ing scope and ever quickening pace. As 
the mechanism of life and gove1 
becomes more complex, men of train 
minds and men of trained hands at 
needed to plan, design, build and opé 
ate the vast machinery that serves 0 
wants and our wishes. 


best 


in honest, intel! 


meni 








KEYS FOUND 
A leather key case, containing 
two automobile keys, two large 
and two small door keys, was 
found at the Stevens Hotel <ur- 
ing the USITA convention. The 
owner may secure the case by 

writing to TELEPHONY. 
a 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION IN ACTION 


T THE very outset, I would like 
to pay a personal tribute to the 
memory of my friend, 

yyvd D. Ridings, who served as this 
ssociation’s almost five 
ears. When over him the purple cur- 


good 


secretary for 


was drawn at noon on Aug. 14, 
e association lost a capable, loyal 
ficer and servant. We who labored 


him lost a splendid office associ- 


te, a fine working companion. He 
re well. His spirit will long linger 
il ga 

We in the telephone business are 


engaged in an occupation that touches 
he body politic importantly 
millions of 


and in- 
day. 
from the standpoint of statutory 


timately, times each 


Bot! 
and of 


service requirements 


the 


history 


and tradition message must go 


U! ugh. ... 


We in the Independent branch of 
the telephone industry have an impor- 
Tant 


tant obligation to acquit. It is an ob- 


igation to the people to whom we pro- 


vide service by more than _ 6,300,000 
telephones; it is an obligation to the 
people who have entrusted their sav- 


ngs of more than $850,000,000 to 6,000 


obli- 
gation to the 87,000 employes of those 


Independent companies; it is an 


companies. 


The leadership required to fulfill our 
luty to the public, to the investors, to 
the employes must be a 
ship and it 


lead 


wise leader- 


must also be a dynamic 
It can not be 


rship. o 


There is an old saying that friction 
Ss native to man. 


rship. a phlegmatic 


eade 


Perhaps it is too 
to expect that within the foresee- 
ible future we shall be free of emer- 
internal 


g strife, high taxes, 
shortages, held orders, need for money 
for plant expansion. Maybe the things 
Ve 


ll emergencies are not emergen- 
cles at all. 


accepted as a part of our regular 


Maybe they are the norm, 


life. If so, then we should stop being 
apostles of such gloom as we see on 
son faces. We should right-about- 
face and determine that we shall be 
aposties of cheer. But of course at the 
same time we should wherever possible 
step up the tempo in an industry al- 
ready conspicuous for its dynamic 
qua es, 

Is there any “foreseeable future” in 
which we have reason to believe that 
we ll be free of emergencies, high 
taxes, held orders, shortages and what 
not‘ 

: appily the facts of current life 
altoy 


little ground for optimism. Sec- 
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By CLYDE S. BAILEY 
USITA Executive Vice President 





retary of Defense Forrestal said just 
a few weeks that the United 
States “is confronted with the greatest 
series of tasks that have ever befallen 


ago 


the lot of any nation in history” and 
that at the same time we are finding 
it necessary to rebuild our military 
power less than three years after we 
set out to tear it down. 

And in an address in Chicago a few 
weeks ago Mr. Forrestal remarked 
that the tension between the United 
States and Russia will continue for 
the rest of our lives and those of out 
children. 

The sum of 14 billion dollars is be 


ing devoted to the military this year. 
It is reported that the 
year will ask for 15 
the national 
news 


military 
billion. On 


press 


next 
Oct. 
3 one of services 


carried a story, which you may 
have read, that the army, navy and air 
forces staff chiefs have drafted a plan 
for defense, not for five 
years or 10 or 20 but for 50 
They time 


continental 


two years or 
years, 
years. 


envisage in inter- 


rockets with atomic war- 


heads. 

Stockpiling has been going forward, 
timidly up to this time the Munitions 
Board has said; from this point for- 
will be Within 
recent weeks the American people were 
told that a 
stand-by 


ward, it aggressive. 


billion dollars worth of 


war production orders de- 
into effect 
a future “M-day,” will soon be placed. 
Air created. 
Young men are again being taken into 
the draft. Our nation is lending cer- 
tain members of its military to friendly 
nations in order to assist them in their 
training programs. 

The Marshall Plan is being carried 
out. It is reported that a 
program to assist in 
tions of 


signed to go instantly on 


force groups are being 


lend-lease 
arming the na- 
Europe may be of- 
fered to Congress at the next session. 

The Wall Street Journal in a front 
page article last month stated that an 


western 


Emergency Powers Act is ready for 
Congress in the event war _ should 
threaten more seriously. This is said 


to be a comprehensive measure which 
would dwarf the powers that were ex- 
ercised during World War II. It 
would give the government sweeping 
power to impose priorities and alloca- 
tions, draft industry and labor and 
keep them producing, requisition prop- 


erty and censor communications, regu- 
late prices and wages, and ration all 
important goods used by men and in- 
dustry. 

The 
to rent 


federal government is 
100,000 
commercial 


seeking 
feet of 
for 


more square 


space in Washington 
public purposes. 

little the 
munications industry, most of us know 
that the National Security 
Board has had a task committee work- 
ing in 


Getting a closer to com- 


Resources 
Washington on a revision of 
U-2, the limitation and con 
servation order of World War II days 
which sets forth the rules under which 


order 


telephone companies may purchase and 
manufacturers may produce telephone 
equipment 
tion 


and Communica- 


advisory 


supplies. 


committees are being 


formed. 

The Civil Defense Planning Agency, 
has in 
course of preparation a plan for the 
most 


among its other activities, 


effective utilization of telephone 
communication in the event of a major 
emergency. Important officials of the 
government have called 
tives of 
into 


representa- 
communication enterprises 
consultation on protective meas- 
ures to be taken. 

the 


tempo of our national defense mecha- 


Thus, nowhere in stepped-up 
nism are the nation’s needs for rapid 
communication being overlooked. This 
is in harmony with what the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
said at the beginning of the last war 
when it remarked that the maintenance 
of an adequate, comprehensive, far 
national 
tion is as 


flung communica- 
the effective 
prosecution of the war as the manu- 
facture of 
ships. 


system of 
essential to 
planes, tanks, guns and 

Now of course I do not pretend that 
I am telling you anything that is par- 
ticularly new. I do not draw attention 
to these things for the purpose of at- 
tempting to frighten anybody. I do it 
for the purpose of the 
development of a proper perspective, 
a perspective which takes adequately 
into account the facts of current life 
and the problems likely to confront us 
in the months and years ahead. 


assisting in 


Now let us take a look at your “Na- 
tional Association in Action,” and see 
whether it is dynamic and whether it 
is acting boldly and mightily, and not 
feebly. 


In any review of the kind I am mak- 
ing today I cannot overlook mention- 
ing the activity of your association in 
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connection with legislation to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

As you all know, minimum wage 
bills were bottled up when Congress 


adjourned. They died with the ending 
of the last Congress but will, of course, 
About two 
dozen bills called for an increase in the 
minimum 


be introduced at the next. 


hourly wage in amounts 


ranging from 65 cents to one dollar. 
Three bills were pending to repeal our 


500-station exchange exemption. 


Four different hearings on minimum 
wage legislation have been held during 
the past three years. Your national as- 
sociation has appeared at each one and 
presented testimony to show the harm- 
ful impact of legislation of this kind 
small busi- 


upon the economic life of 


ness in small towns. We have also 


filed 
an activity directed principally for the 


briefs and statements. This is 


benefit of the smaller segments of the 


industry, the segments in most need 
of protection, segments for which the 
and_histori- 


cally has shown a most solicitous re- 


association traditionally 
gard. 

I am still unable to afford the luxury 
of legislative prediction, but I am will- 
that 
this 


ing to say according to present 


indications particular legislation 


at the next session will receive serious 
consideration only under the most un- 
usual conditions which there is no rea- 
son for any informed person to think 
will exist. 

that I do not 


the temper of this association and its 


I am _ sure misjudge 


chosen representatives when I express 
the opinion that they will manifest in 
the future no less zeal than they have 
in the seeking to 


past in protect the 


interests of Independent telephone 


companies in such legisla- 


that I 


respect to 


tion as have discussed. 
If we 


sense accurately the trend of the times, 


read the press properly and 


there seems to be a growing disbelief 
in the economic validity and humani- 
tarian quality of minimum wage legis 
lation. 

In periods of declining prices it pro- 


duces unemployment when employers 
are unable to pay inflexible statutory 
wages, and it thus fails at such times 
to give 


protection to the very people 


in whose supposed interest the legis- 


lation was originally enacted. In_pe- 
riods of rising prices with high employ- 
ment, competition in the labor market 
provides its own satisfactory adjust- 
ment of wage scales. 

Many people who have stopped long 
think the theory of mini- 


legislation 


enough to 


mum wage through hope 
that some day an enlightened Congress 
will wipe such an enactment off the 


federal books 
30 


statute and leave free 


collective bargaining between employer 
and employe to take its proper place 
in a free system. One bill is now pend- 


ing in Congress to repeal the Wage 
and Hour Act, but its author has 
frankly stated he recognizes that pub- 
although educated, 
developed to the 


lie opinion, being 
has not yet 


where repeal can confidently be looked 


point 


for. 


Your association has continued to 
provide representation of the Inde- 
pendent viewpoint in connection with 


federal tax legislation. During the 


past several years our Tax Committee 


has made appearances before congres- 
sional committees in support of elim- 
ination of telephone excise taxes and 
of moderating the burden of corporate 


it concerns 


taxation particularly as 
such small companies as are found in 
our segment of the general economy. 
Conferences with members of Congress 
public authorities in 


held, letters 


and with other 


general have been have 


been written, briefs and statements 
have been filed. 
Member companies have been kept 


informed of developments and asked to 


lend cooperation whenever it has 


seemed desirable to invite it. 


During the past year your associa- 
tion has been giving renewed attention 
to our relationships with Bell System 
companies — in 


property acquisition 


cases. It is the historic desire, intent 
and purpose of our association to pre- 
serve in full vigor the integrity of the 
branch of the 


Independent telephone 


industry. In an address to our con- 
1922, E. K. Hall, 
vice president of the American 


phone & 


declaration: 


then a 
Tele- 
this 


vention in 


Telegraph Co., made 


“T say without any question ot 
equivocation or hesitation that in our 
judgment it is in the interest of the 
two groups, it is in the interest of the 
industry, and in the interest of the 
public, that there should continue to 
be two strong powerful groups in the 
industry.” 


At a 
Committee 
f the AT&T 


months we 


Bell 
representatives 
within the 


meeting of out Acquisi 


tions with 
past two 
were assured that this ex- 
Mr. Hall of 26 
still stands in substance as the opinion 


of the Bell System today. 


pression by years ago 


We all know that as a result of vari- 
yus circumstances some of which have 
vitally affected the public interest, it 
necessary for Bell 
take Independent 
telephone exchanges in some instances. 


has been System 


companies to over 


These have ordinarily, though not al- 


ways, been what are called distress 


cases in which the quality of service 


had deteriorated, property had been 


allowed to deteriorate, there was 

Independent company ready, willi ig 
and able to take over, and regulat« 
commissions were demanding that 


something be done to satisfy the p 
lic. However necessary the acquisit 
Bell 
provide the 


of such exchanges by compa! 


, 


in order to public w 


service, the 


72 


satisfactory 
have 


purcha 
attrition of F 


indust 


resulted in an 


Independent position in the 


On the other 


happens that for sound operating 


hand, it someti) 
sons coupled with considerations of the 


interest it becomes desirabl 
Bell 


be acquired by an 


public 


that a company exchange sh 
Independent 


situat 


, 


pany. These are ordinarily 
in which a Bell exchange is surrounds 
by Independent territory and its s¢ 

logical and desirable, from stand 
of public interest and of efficiency 


economy of providing service, that th 


exchange should be acquired by 


Bell OVS 


Independent company. The 
tem recognizes that such situat 
may exist. 

At the instance of our Bell Acquis 
tions Committee we are endeavoring 


through the questionnaire method t 


obtain information as to the identity 


of Bell System exchanges which 
within the category I have describe 
While neither our committee no) 


association can undertake to act 


negotiating agent for any 


member 


n the purchase of a Bell ex 


company 


change, it will be our purpose to le! 


such aid as may seem. reasonabl 


proper in order to be of assistance: 
such cases, in the interest of prov 
the best 


and of 


service possible to the pub 
contributing to the 
tion in full 


prese 
vigor of our branch 


essential industry. 


solicitous of the smaller 
branch of the 
board of 


Ever 
industry 
earlier this 
Problen 


Companies and charged it wit 


n our 
directors 
created a Committee on 
Small 
the responsibility of studying est 


problems, offering advice whens 


can be done, and making recom! 


tions for future action. 

The committee is not 
the fact that 
questions concerning the 


unmindt 
many of the vex s 


smalle) n 


panies are continuing ones an 


study groups’ over the years ave 
sought solutions. This, howeve 
not deterred the committee from going 


forward. It is entirely sympa' 
with the plight of the owners of man) 


of the small exchanges. 


This committee has embarked upo 
economic studies affecting ¢é! 
the state 


son vnal 


several 


tain small companies in 


Indiana, which were chosen 


in the nature of test cases to dete mim 
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hether it might be possible to evolve 
pattern of recommended action. 
hese studies were undertaken through 
e cooperation of the Indiana Tele- 
hone Association, Indiana Bell Tele- 
me Co., the Home Telephone & 
legraph Co., Fort Wayne, and the 
liana Associated Telephone Co., La- 
vette. ... 


Our Toll Compensation and Settle- 
nts Committee which over the years 
is performed outstanding — service, 
is been engaged in recent months in 
ewing various data to determine 
hether or not further adjustments in 

compensation schedules are justi- 


fied in view of wage increases granted 


n the industry in 1947 and since, and 


in view of other rising operating costs. 
This committee can be relied upon as 


the past to perform its duties with 
ligence in the interest of ascertain- 


1} 


ng whether Independent companies 


are being adequately compensated and 


receiving their fair share of revenue 
from toll business. 


Our Advertising Committee has con- 
ied to study and promote the use 
of advertising by Independent tele- 
phone companies. The committee mem- 
bers have taken their duties most seri- 
vusly and applied themselves diligently. 
They meet periodically for the purpose 
f formulating recommendations for 
the issuance of advertising copy by the 
Telephone Advertising Institute. They 
ave done a vast amount of construc- 
e work the nature of which you are 
already familiar with if you subscribe 
to the institute’s services. The institute 
brought into being pursuant to 
ution of our board of directors 
St al years ago. It has progressively 


nded its usefulness. 


Dial Interexchange Committee 
Al convention last year presented 
posed form of “guide” contract 


se between two companies it 


nstances in which one company 

ts a small manual exchange to 

eration and calls upon a con- 

company to perform “control 

vork, such as rendering infor 

repair and auxiliary services. 

\ tly the committee did a pretty 

2 b of draftsmanship, because no 

nts respecting its provisions 

een noted. This committee also 

ng itself informed of develop- 

ind of operational requirements 
ect to toll dialing. 


association has been called 
tion a number of times during 
tne T 


st year in connection with im- 
proceedings before the Fed- 


ra mmunications Commission in- 
vol the allocation of frequencies 
(O01 bile radio telephone service and 
rthe pplications in the field of tele- 
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Left to right: J. S. FARRINGTON, Centerville, lowa; G. E. VOYLES, National Telephone Supply 

Co.; H. A. BROWN, Cooperstown, N. D.; NEIL SHRECK, Bertrand, Neb.; L. H. BURNS, National 

Telephone Supply; W. R. FITCH, Whittier, Calif., Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.; C. H. KLEIN 
and J. E. WINCHESTER, both of National Telephone Supply. 





Left to right: M. WOLF and J. GODDMAN, of The Heller Co.; W. C. SNYDER and C. A. GILLESPIE, 
both of Buckeye Telephone Supply Co.; H. M. DeGROFF, Troy, Ohio; R. L. HEPNER and R. T. 
SNYDER, both of Buckeye Telephone Supply, and E. R. ARNOLD, Fairview, Ohio. 
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Ill, all of the Loomis Advertising Co. 
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phony. Our Radio Service Committee 
has assisted in the preparation and 
presentation of statements and briefs 
designed to acquaint the federal com- 
mission with the need in the public 
interest for the allocation of adequate 
frequencies to the telephone industry 
to enable telephone companies to make 
telephone universally 
available. 


service more 
great clamor for fre- 
quencies, and in the present stage of 
radio development there are only so 
many available in the radio spectrum. 
It is the position of our association 
that conservation of the spectrum will 
result if telephone companies are al- 
lowed frequencies for providing mobile 


There is a 


need it 
instead of 
spreading the frequencies over many 
industries. 


telephone service to all who 


without discrimination, 

But there are. many inter- 
ests that disagree with this philosophy. 

Among the many incidental features 
of pending FCC proceedings is the 
question of mandatory physical inter- 
connection of telephone facilities with 
those of so-called limited common car- 
riers such as buses, trucks, taxicabs, 
and others. We are resisting any such 
order, taking the traditional and logi- 
cal position that interconnection of fa- 
cilities with non-communication 
riers is not in the 


car- 
public interest 
because of the resulting diversion of 
responsibility in 
efficient and 


providing adequate, 


universal service. 
Our Plant, Traffic, Commercial and 
Accounting Committees have 


good work during the past year. 


done 


In addition to the general activities 
I have been discussing, your associa- 
tion also keeps in touch with develop- 
ments of a general 
nature by 
such 


and technological 
having representatives to 
organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In the 
American Standards Association our 
association is represented on the Com- 
mittee on 
and 


Measurements 
Committee on 


Acoustical 
Terminology, the 


Specifications for Wood Poles, the 
Committee on Radio Electrical Coor- 
dination, and the Committee on Elec- 


trical Standards. 
The association has 
resentation on the Radio 
Planning Board (which has 
gone out of existence). This was a 
technical group that conducted studies 
into various aspects of the radio art. 
The association has representation on 
the Radio Technical Commission for 
Marine Services, an agency created 
pursuant to a suggestion by the State 
Department to deal with radio aids 
to navigation. The association has rep- 
resentation on 


also had rep- 
Technical 


recently 


the subcommittee on 
selective signalling of the Radio Man- 
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ufacturers Association. The association 


also maintains liaison with the mili- 


tary to 
the affiliated unit plan. 


assist in the reactivation of 

So much by way of a summary of 
the highlights of 
action during the past year. 


your association in 


Before I bring this report to a close 
I would like to say just a few words 
about a subject which I think is one 
of the pressing for all of our 
companies at the 


most 
present time. 

In my occasional talks before state 
telephone gatherings I have been dis- 
cussing the need of our companies for 
adequate earnings in order to continue 
to induce the 
into our business. 


flow of equity capital 
The existing timid- 
ity of capital may be in part the result 
of an atmosphere surcharged with the 
threat of another war, in part to a con- 
fiscatory tax structure, in part to un- 
certainty over political policies in the 
field. But part is certainly 
also due to the starvation wages which 
oftentimes are paid for the use of the 


domestic 


investors’ money in a regulated enter- 
prise owing to unrealistic rate regu- 
latory policies. 

called the 
The 
called the 
indispensable man in a system of pri- 
vate enterprise. The wages for the use 
of money—in our business called rate 
of return—must be 


Equity capital has been 
“essence of a dynamic economy.” 


private investor has been 


increased. 
Executives 
of this 


address to our 


April 


In my 
Conference in year I 
said: 


“The needs of the public for con- 
tinuous, adequate and efficient service 
and the moral justness of seeing that 
reasonable protection surrounds the 
savings of the investor are such as to 
suggest the desirability that commis- 
sions review their general procedures 


in an effort to overcome the cause otf 
rate-making delays and the inevitabk 
hardship and criticism resulting fron 
them.” 


In a dynamic, competitive economy, 


ye in which changes can and do tak 
place quickly, 
simply must introduce a flexibility an 
expedition 


into their methods if tele 


phone companies and other utilities 


are to continue solvent, if 
operating expenses are to be met, 
investors are to be encouraged to co! 
tinue to put their money into our busi 
ness to enable plant expansion to take 
place so that public demand for servie 
may be satisfied. 

The regulatory commission is an in 
portant cog in an economy of private 
utility 
commissioner 


and no enlightened 
that 


perseded by substitutes which are be- 


enterprise 
wants system su 
ing tried with questionable results by 
countries that don’t 
large 


begin to have thi 


telephone saturation, the hig! 


quality of service and the high stand- 


ard of living that are enjoyed in thé 
good old U.S. A. 

During the next five years telephon 
companies 
millions of 


must finance 
dollars of new -construc- 
tion. This must be done in competitio! 
with gas, electric, transportation and 
other utilities, as well as other forms 
of private industry. 

During the next five years telephon 
companies will have to go in for rate 
increases, or further increases if some 
have already been obtained. Telephon 
companies have no way of immunizing 
themselves against the economic ané 
other forces which produce increased 
operating expenses and the cost of do- 
ing business—wages, material, equi) 
ment, taxes and other items. 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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SERVICE—REGULATORY SHORT-CUTS 


AM genuinely grateful to you and 
to your officers for the opportunity 
to meet with you in your conven- 
n. I feel “at home” with people of 
the “Independents’”—we have many of 
them in Ohio. 
More than 11 per cent of the Inde- 
endent telephones of the United States 
are located in my state. Four of the 
Independent telephone companies in 
the United States having gross operat- 
ng revenues in one million 
dollars in 1946 are Ohio companies. We 


excess of 


ave more Independent telephones than 
any other state. Over 200 Independent 
telephone companies in Ohio serve 80 
per cent of the state’s area, but only 
20 per cent of its population. 

| cite these 
noud of them. 


facts because we are 
We are keenly aware 
if the vital part which they perform in 
the economie and social life of our state. 
We know 


that by their very nature, 
hey are responsive to the varying 
eeds of the people they serve. Theit 
existence is evidence that private en 


terprise on a local level is desirable. 


The people of our state, in common 

th what I believe to be the desires of 
wople elsewhere, are today demanding 
telephone service of a reasonably high 
ality. They are merely asking, how- 


kind 


ver, that they be furnished the 


{ 


service which the progressive art 
industry has made possible 

ita price. Measured by your technical 

ibility, the public demand is all to- 


vether, fair and reasonable. 


, have done a splendid job in in- 


the public what you can do in 
¢ a\ »f 


convineing job has been done in 


service, but perhaps not 


ing how it must be done—dol- 
irs and cents wise. It may be true that 
e research man in the physical lab- 
rat has done a more thorough job 
Nan the manager in the front office. 
\t 


rate, our observations convince 


t today the public, generally, is 





ot « plaining so much about the cost 
! telephone service as it is about its 
uantity and quality. In brief, it ap- 
pears that you have the ways to meet 
the public demand if you had the means 

subject, of course, to the limitations 
it p iction and materials. 

I ime that the subject assigned 
to me implies that I discuss from a 
comm issioner’s point of view some as- 
pects the “means” of the problem. 
| feel certain that those of you from 
my Sto'e do not want me to remind you 
here Chicago of the extent of de- 
me rr service—you hear enough of 
It back 


nome, 
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You are more familiar than I with 
which have brought about 
the present situation. It is apparent to 
all, however, that until recent times 
many users of telephone service were 
content 


the causes 


with service which was inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory measured by 


the standards of your industry. These 
users, because of their financial cir- 
cumstances and otherwise, demanded 


nothing more. 
The charge for the service was like- 


wise sub-standard. The service and the 


charge were responsive. to the local 
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situation. These practices were nat- 
urally reflected in the entire operations 
of the company, resulting in poor main- 
tenance, inadequate accounting, inade- 
quate accruals for 


any, 


depreciation — re- 
many other defi- 
The capital invested in such 


serves, if and 
ciencies. 
companies is gradually dissipated. Many 
of the smaller companies which fol- 
lowed this course have been taken over 
by larger Independents, and many to- 
day face the same future’ unless 
prompt and effective means are pro- 
vided for their salvation. The problem 
is doubly difficult of solution. Not only 
must the errors of the past be cor- 
rected, but the changing and increasing 
cemands of the public require that new 
capital be invested in the meantime. 


Another group of companies which 


have been, and are currently providing 
satisfactory service to their present 
subscribers, are faced with demands 
from additional subscribers, and with 
increased usage from present subscrib- 
ers. Their margins of plant have been 
exhausted and new capital is required 
Here, again, in many in- 
rate structures now in effect 
were not designed to meet the 
tion which the demand creates. 


to restore it. 
stances, 


situa- 


Poor management and faulty prac- 
tices will continue to exact their tolls 
in poor and inadequate service, and in 
the ultimate extinction of the offending 
companies themselves. In our own state 
the accounting and engineering staffs 
of our commission, in cooperation with 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, are all doing what they can to 
assist the 


smaller companies in im- 


proving themselves in respect to im- 
proved accounting and other phases of 
management. These are matters which 
can be corrected by the companies them- 
selves if they desire to do so. It might 
that the ill 


practices 


be observed consequences 


of these from an industry 
standpoint are not erased by the ab- 
sorption of a defunct company by an- 
other and larger one—they are merely 
transferred. 

It has been claimed that, in many 
cases, problems more fundamental than 
those just mentioned are involved. In 
many instances, it is asserted that rates 
which were designed to meet prewat 
economic conditions are no longer ade 
quate to meet the situation created by 
the impact of postwar costs; and fur- 
that the 


regulation of rates of public utilities 


ther, traditional method of 
does not permit these industries to ad- 
just their charges for service with the 
same facility as unregulated business 
and, therefore, their earnings are un- 
duly impaired and they meet with dif- 
ficulty in competing for equity capital 
with business not subject to regulatory 
controls. 


If these claims are only in part true, 
they present a challenge not only to the 
regulatory commissions, themselves, but 
also to the industries which are regu- 
lated. 


Today’s demands upon your indus- 
try, as well as upon all private enter- 
subject to regulation, can be 
adequately met only if courage, intel- 
ligence, and a devotion to the highest 
ideals of public service are demon- 
strated by you, and by the regulatory 
commissions. In a limited sense you 
represent the investors in your enter- 
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prise, and in a like sense we, the regu- 
latory commissions, represent the con- 


sumers. In a broader and deeper 
sense, together, we represent a sub- 
stantial segment of our economic and 
social life. In an historic sense, the 
two of us cannot indulge in a “sparring 
match” without doing violence to the 
public interest and our democratic way 
of life. Only utility managements and 
regulatory commissions of small vision 
can think otherwise. 

With this concept of the nature of 
our obligations and with a determina- 
tion that we shall be guided by it, I am 
confident that the regulatory commis- 
sions can be helpful in solving the 
problems that confront your industry. 
It is imperative that we solve them 
together in this spirit, because unless 
we do, you will no longer be managers, 
and we, commissioners — we, together 


services they render — compensation 
which is fair and reasonable at the time 
they are rendered, or are to be ren- 
dered. A just rate must be so—not only 
in legal, but also in an economic sense. 
Unless regulations can prescribe such 


a rate under our present system, the 
only alternative is public ownership. 


The exercise of the latitude which has 
been given to regulatory commissions, 
and the effects which arise therefrom, 
impose a solemn responsibility. 

It is with respect to the discharge of 
this responsibility that my subject in- 
dicates I suggest some “short cuts.” If 
the phrase “short cuts” is there used in 
its popular sense, I am licked before 
I start because I know of no way it can 
be done. If, however, the phrase indi- 
cates what I’m certain it does, namely, 
some means whereby the regulatory 
process can be expedited, and fairness 


IN HIGHLY CORROSIVE AREAS MUST BE RE 
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These six Signal Corps civilian telephone engineers represent necrly 200 years of telephone service. 
They are, left to right, RAY BLAIN, OTTO KOECHER, H. C. STARKWEATHER, H. F. BOSSERT, 
FREE CALHOUN, and P. L. SMITH. 


will be civil servants working for a 
government bureau. 

Some years ago while serving as an 
assistant to the governor of our state, 
I had occasion to submit to him my 
recommendation upon a matter of some 
consequence to the public. In doing so, 
I unwittingly stated that I thought 
my recommendation was the “popular” 
thing to do. Whereupon, he said, ‘Did 
I understand you to say the ‘popular,’ 
or the ‘proper,’ thing to do?” You will 
readily understand the embarrassment 
I suffered on that occasion. On this 
occasion I trust that I shall say the 
proper thing. 

In the absence of statutory or con- 
stitutional limitations imposed upon 
state commissions, they are no longer 
bound by legalistic formulae in the de- 
termination of just and fair rates. In 
the prescription of rates, it is gen- 
erally conceded that public utilities are 
entitled to fair compensation for the 
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and justness he the result, I may make 
a few suggestions. 

I have mentioned the claim that the 
regulatory process does not promptly 
recognize the impact of sudden changes 
in costs, and other factors. The claim 
itself suggests that something be done 
to “speed up” rate adjustments. In 
accomplishing this objective, I believe 
that you, yourselves, can make a sub- 
stantial contribution if you make it a 
part of your program to keep the com- 
missions of your own states as fully 
advised, currently, as you can. Many 
of the companies doing business in our 
state follow this practice, and in addi- 
tion, by every means available, inform 
their subscribers of their situation, and 
of their need for increased rates. Too 
often the conditions affecting a com- 
pany are not made known either to the 
commission or to the subscribers until 
a rate case is filed. Many of the ques- 
tions which would arise in the course 


of a rate case hearing can be answered 
to the satisfaction of all interested par- 
ties if proper, preliminary information 
has been supplied. 

For example, the consuming public 
should be currently informed with re- 
spect to costs affecting their service. 
They should be advised that not only 
do they make demands of the company, 
but that the employes of the utility 
do likewise. In this respect, it should 
be said that the regulatory process 
must measure up to the exigencies of 
the situation. It is desirable that regu- 
lated industry be able to attract to it 
that type of employe which will assure 
the character and continuity of servic 
to which the public is entitled. 

A public utility must make employ- 
ment by it, having due regard for the 
factors of possible advantage which it 
can offer, as attractive as other indus. 
tries having comparable requirements. 
After management has 
fair judgment in the matter, 
tory commissions should assist in find- 
ing ways and means to give prompt 
relief to the impact of the exercise of 
that judgment. 


exercised its 


regula- 


In recognition of the current 
tion with respect to 
the New York 


Commission in its annual 


situa 
wage and othe 
Public Service 


report 


costs, 
made 


this comment: 


“On behalf of the utilities it is said 
that they are entitled to higher rates 
because of increased wages, cost of ma- 
terials and mounting local and federa 
taxes. In the years since 1940, in- 
creases in wages and other costs wer: 
offset to some extent by economies in- 
sisted upon by the commission. How- 
ever, a point has been reached wher 
the mounting costs can no longer be 
ignored. Wages cannot be continually 
increased without an increase in the 


cost of utility service. In most i! 
stances, utilities, like other business 
enterprises, have undergone _ three 


rounds of wage increases. In the case 
of private business and industry, the 
full amount of a wage increase is gen- 
erally passed on to the public. In the 
case of regulated utilities, however, 
their claims should be scrutinized be- 
fore consumers are required to pay 
higher rates and passed on to the pub- 
lic to the extent necessary to produce 
reasonable rates.” 


The public demand for service can 
be met only if facilities therefore are 
available. Utilities can obtain facilities 
only by the expenditure of money, and 
money must come from the 
The demand for more and extended 
service is a present demand, and so is 
the demand for money immediate. The 
regulatory process must gear itself 
accordingly. Utilities must first attract 
the necessary capital, and, secondly, 
pay for its use. The ability to promptly 
attract, and to pay for the use, « capi 
tal are directly related to the ability 
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the utility to secure a fair return upon 
it. 

What is a fair return and what can 
the regulatory process do to assure 
that it is expeditiously provided? 

Just about three years ago, one of 
the wisest men in the field of public 
utility regulation, the late John E. Ben- 
ton, then the advisory counsel of the 
National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, prophetically 


Said: 


‘The ... case, just cited, was a case 
in which economic changes required a 
very great reduction in the rate base 
to produce fares which were just to the 
public, but situations may arise in 
which the rate base should be radically 
increased, to do justice to investors. 
For example, if severe inflation shall 
that dollars shall shrink in 
purchasing power to a small fraction 
of the prewar level, no one but an en- 
emy of capitalism would advocate that 
companies owning prewar properties 
should receive no more dollars for re- 
turn than they were paid when they 
received their return in dollars of pre- 
war value. A fair return is just com- 
pensation for service rendered in money 
of the time when rendered.” 


occur, SO 


In our own state we have tried, 
within the limits of what we deem to 
be proper, to speed up the processes of 
making rate adjustments. 

In the determination of just and 
reasonable rates the Ohio law requires 
that due regard shall be given to the 
value of the property used and useful 
in rendering the service, and that such 
value shall be determined by ascertain- 
ing the cost of reproduction new of the 
property, and deducting therefrom the 
observed depreciation. 
tion of this law 


In the applica- 
prior to 1947, our 
commission pursued the laborious and 
time-consuming practice of making de- 


tailed inventories and appraisals of 


a 


W. A, 





Lerr xo rignt: C. W. HANNA, Gould Storage Battery Corp.; J. A. CAMPBELL, Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co.; FRANK ELDRIDGE, Gould Storage Battery; E. ARIANS, Phophetstown, Ill., 
and C. F. ELLIOT, Aurelia, lowa. 


every company seeking a rate increase. 
Today, we are processing cases on a 
district-wide, system-wide, or 
state-wide basis, not 
basis. 


even 
on an exchange 
We no longer make valuations, 
but check those supplied by the com- 
panies. We are likewise encouraging 
the companies, where their records are 
known to be adequate, to abandon the 
use of detailed inventories, and, in lieu 
thereof, to file a valuation prepared by 
trending their book costs. 

This practice results in tremendous 
Savings in time to the company, and to 
us, and in savings of money to the 
ratepayer. Further, once the price 
trend and surviving asset data have 
been developed, checked, and approved 
in one case, the saving in time in a sub- 


sequent case is very great, and the 


possibility of variation in reliability of 
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the result is very small. Our engineer- 
ing department has developed stand- 
ards and “yardsticks” by which the 
values for a given account, or for the 
total property, may be investigated for 
reasonableness, whether based upon a 
priced inventory, or trended book costs. 
These ‘“‘yardsticks” have been obtained 
from an analysis of telephone valua- 
tions in the files of the commission cov- 
ering a long span of years. Any valua- 
tion submitted by a company which 
does not reasonably meet the tests ap- 
plied, is scrutinized, and the justifica- 
tion for the variance, if any, is sought. 


Sometime ago representatives of the 
Independent telephone companies in 
our state met with our commission, its 
chief engineer, and its chief account- 
ant, and graphically the 
plight of some of the smaller com- 
panies, and indicated, that they were 
in grave danger of being forced out of 
business because of their inability to 


described 


finance their cases for needed increases 
in rates. 


The chief engineer and chief account- 
ant, thereafter, prepared a_ simple, 
one-page mimeographed form wherein 
the company was to submit data show- 
ing the type of system, number of 
subscribers, number of poles, estimated 
miles of wire, and a brief description of 
land, buildings and other property. 
From the data thus supplied our en- 
gineering department can prepare an 
estimated rate base, and the accounting 
department, after examination of the 
company’s records, can obtain a state- 
ment of revenues and expenses. Based 
upon the combined reports of the two 
departments, the data for which hav- 
ing been obtained at little or no ex- 


(Please turn to page 98) 
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N HIS request to me as chairman of 
the Employment Relations Commit- 


tee, our executive vice president 
asked us, in making our annual report, 
to devote some time to discussion of, 
“What is ahead on the labor relations 


front.” 


As a preface to a discussion of this 
subject, I think it is not inappropriate 
at this time, since the chairman of the 
committee is retiring after 10 years 
of service on this committee, to review 
briefly the most important tasks with 
which the committee has been con- 
cerned during the past decade, with 
apologies for repetition of matters 
contained in previous reports. 

This committee was originally or- 
ganized as a Wage-Hour Committee 
following the passage by Congress of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, ap- 
proved by the President on June 25, 
1938. 


An attempt had been made during 
the year 1937 and prior to the passage 
of the act in June, 1938, to obtain an 
exemption for all small telephone com- 
panies and for operators in the larger 
telephone exchanges. Arguments sup- 
porting the need and propriety of such 
an exemption were presented to mem- 
bers of labor committees in both the 
House and Senate, without affirmative 
result. Toward the end of the session 
an exemption was written into Section 
13 of the act, exempting any employe 
engaged in any retail or service es- 
tablishment, the greater part of whose 
selling or intrastate 
To recall the strenuous at- 
tempts we made on behalf of the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry to obtain 
an interpretation from the administra- 
tor of the Wage-Hour Act which would 
include telephone exchanges as service 
establishments, is merely to recite an- 


servicing is in 
commerce. 


cient history with which you are all 
familiar. 

Armed with exhaustive opinions, 
prepared by six of the most able firms 
of attorneys in this entire country, we 
spent days presenting our case, only 
to be met with contrary opinions on 
the part of the government attorneys, 


which were adopted by the adminis- 
trator. The board of directors, after 


review of the entire matter, decided it 
would be unwise to attempt to get an 
opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the matter and decided it 
would be better to have the Wage- 
Hour Committee prepare and present 
to Congress an amendment’ which 


would exempt operators in exchanges 
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of not more than 500 stations, from the 
provisions of the act. 

An organization, comprised of rep- 
resentatives from every state in the 
country which has an Independent tele- 
phone association, was set up and for 
nearly eight months an intensive cam- 
paign among the members of Congress, 





J. H. AGEE 


and particularly the members of the 
Labor and Education Committee in the 
Senate the Committee in 
the House, was conducted. This cam- 
paign was thoroughly organized and 
conducted on the highest plane, free 
from any possibility of charges of lob- 
bying or any illegal practices. The 
fight was a long one and a tough one 
but it was finally crowned with success 
by the adoption in the latter days of 
July, 1939, of Subsection 11 of Section 
13 of the act, exempting any switch- 
board operator employed in a_ public 
telephone exchange which has less than 


and Labor 


500 stations. This amendment was 
signed by the President on Aug. 9, 
1939. 


Organized labor has charged that 
the exemption is unfair to labor but 
this we strenuously deny. On the con- 
trary, it has enabled the small tele- 
phone exchanges throughout the coun- 
try to continue the employment of 
thousands of competent operators, 
most of whom are employed on a 
monthly rate basis, many of whom 


have been furnished a home by 
telephone companies, and who, by re: 
son of the exemption have been } 
mitted to continue to enjoy their tele- 
phone home. The public has | 
protected not only in the continuat 
of telephone service, but from the pay- 
ment of what would hav 
been burdensome telephone 


otherwise 
rates. 
The two years following the adopt 
of this 
for your committee, in obtaining inter- 


amendment were busy years 
pretations from the wage-hour adn 

istrator’s office 
reasonable rules 


which would pern 

governing such mat 
ters as sleeping time, learners’ rates, 
exemptions from overtime on the 

of administrative, executive and 
This 
tee assisted in the defense of a numby 
of important for 


parts of 


fessional employes, ete. commit 


suits overtime 


various the country. 


During the period of the 
1941 to 1946, the 
the committee was 
lighter. The War 
set up to 


war, fro 
legislative wot 
naturally mue 
Board ha 


Labor 


been handle all matters 
boards we 


Under t 
provisions of the act creating the Na 


volving wages. Regional 


created at various cities. 


tional Labor Relations Board, «& 


ployes in most of the larger teleph 
companies had organized and the 
dustry, as a whole, was faced with thi 


problem of collective bargaining. The 


name of our committee had _ bee 
changed to the Employment Relations 
Committee. While the larger com- 
panies, as a rule, were competent!) 


staffed with executive and legal de- 


partments fully capable of interpreting 
provisions of the law and rules of the 
National Labor Relations Board, neve 


theless, your committee received hun- 
dreds of letters and telephone calls 
asking for our interpretation of the 


various matters under controversy. 
Such advice and counsel as we were 
able to furnish was always gladly and 


willingly given, but that particular 


phase of the work is one in which the 


chairman of the committee frankly 
admits he was unable to be of mu¢! 
help. 

By the close of the war it becamé 
evident that there had probably bee” 


many unintentional or technical viola- 
tions of overtime provisions of the Fa! 


Labor Standards Act and that some 
thing just had to be done to obtain 
relief from the severe penalties of the 
act, particularly where violations had 
not been willful or where a compan) 
had complied with regulations issue 
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by the administrator which had after- 
ward been overruled by the courts. 
This resulted in our preparing bills 
which were offered in the Senate by 
Senator Wherry and Senator Butler 
of Nebraska and in the House by Rep- 
resentative Gwynne of Iowa, in which 
we provided a statute of limitation for 
filing wage suits and also specified that 


if an employer had been complying 
with any regulations issued by the 
administrator of the Fair Labor Stand- 


Act, that would be a complete 
defense in any action at law to recover 


overtime premiums or 


ards 


other penalties 
for alleged violations. 

We wish to pay our respects to Rep- 
resentative Gwynne, who courageously 
defended the what 
came known as the Gwynne Bill. 


provisions of be- 
Due 
to his work the bill was passed by the 
House in the summer of 1946, 


passed in substantially the same form 


was 


in the Senate, was sent to conference 
committee, where an agreement was 
reached on the length of the statute of 
limitations, and both the 
House the for final ap- 
proval in the closing days of the ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, we 
final 


gress adjourned. 


returned to 


and Senate 


were unable 


to secure approval before Con- 


In the meantime, what is known as 
the portal-to-portal problem had ap- 
peared on the national horizon. The 
decision in the Mount Clemens Pottery 
Case, and the insistence of John L. 
Lewis’ coal miners on portal-to-portal 
pay, presented the nation with a stag- 
gering bill for unpaid overtime, if 
something were not done quickly by 


Congress to clarify the situation. 
Congressman the 
portunity to enlarge the provisions of 


his bill, adding to it the 


Gwynne saw op- 


measures 








he csi 
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— te ight: GEORGE HAMBURGER, 
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Sullivan, 


necessary to protect industry from un- 


fair charges for overtime payments, 
with the result that Congress passed 
what is known as the Portal-to-Portal 
Act in May, 1947 and it was signed 
by the President on May 14. 

In our opinion this is one of the 
most valuable pieces of corrective leg- 
islation which the American people 


have been able to obtain since passage 
of New Deal laws in the period from 
1933 to 1937. Its value was recently 
after the the 
States Supreme the 
Ridge That 
June 7, 


emphasized decision of 
United 
Bay 
decision 
1948. It 


though 


Court in 
Operating Co. suit. 
was announced on 
appeared, at first blush, as 
the 
working a 


had_ been 
48-hour week and had been 
paying time and one-half for the eight 
additional hours, regardless of whethe1 
they were worked on Sundays or holi- 


employer who 






Copperweld. 
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Ind. 


days, was likely to be confronted with 
bill 


ment, based on the 


a tremendous for overtime pay- 
United States Su- 
definition of 


preme Court’s 


pay. 


regular 


For a few days we were uneasy and 


very much concerned, but quite 
promptly the administrator of the 
Wage-Hour Division called attention 
to the fact that, under the Portal-to- 
Portal Act, any company which had 
been following directions and _ inter- 


pretations issued by the Wage-Hour 


Division would be protected from any 


suits for overtime until July first. 
Later he extended the time to Sept. 
15, 1948. This extension of time did 


not, in our opinion, provide legal pro- 
tection and, at suggestion, Mr. 
Bailey caution and warning 
to all telephone companies to the effect 
that the full 
claims for overtime 
Ridge decision 


our 
issued a 
only protection from 
the Bay 
would be to promptly 
adopt a 40-hour week, or, if that were 
not possible, then to at once recompute 
your regular rate of pay in accordance 
with the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The 


under 


real answer to this confusing 
problem bill intro- 
duced by Representative Goodwin, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. intro- 
duced this bill in Congress early in the 
spring of 1948. We and 
urged its adoption. I hope at the com- 
ing session of Congress that the defini- 
tion of regular pay can be specified as 
provided in the Goodwin Bill. 


is presented in a 
Goodwin 


endorsed it 


Since the last annual convention, our 
industry, and particularly that large 
segment consisting of several thousand 
small telephone companies, has been 
greatly concerned with the large num- 
ber of bills introduced in Congress for 
the purpose of amending the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and substantially 
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increasing the minimum wage. Some 
10 or 12 bills were introduced, all of 
which provided for an increase in min- 
imum wages from 40 cents per hour to 
75 cents per hour. Some of these bills 
provide for a graduated minimum up 
to $1.00 per hour. President Truman 
endorsed and urged 75 cents an hour 
as a minimum wage. 


The association, naturally, opposed 
this increase in minimums, so far as 
the small companies were concerned. 
In addition to testimony presented be- 
fore the sub-committees of the Labor 
Committee of the House and the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Bailey and Mr. Crowley, 
secretary of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, the reasons for opposing 
the increase were very ably presented 
before these subcommittees by repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa 
Telephone Association. 


Clyde McFarlin, president of the 
Montezuma (Iowa) Telephone Co., 
now a member of the Employment Re- 
lations Committee, appeared before the 
sub-committee of the House Labor 
Committee and forcefully presented 
an excellent argument in opposition to 
the proposed legislation. Secretary Wil- 
liam Miller, of the Iowa Association, 
likewise presented an able and _ per- 
suasive argument before the Senate 
sub-committee. Copies of both of these 
arguments, as well as those of Mr. 
Bailey and Mr. Crowley, have been 
circulated throughout the entire indus- 
try. You are undoubtedly familiar with 


Independent 


them. The session closed without any 
affirmative action on this proposed 
legislation. 


We cannot forecast just what will be 
done in this matter by the next Con- 
gress. Probably it will depend largely 
upon which one of the two major par- 
ties is victorious in the November 
election. In any event, it will require 
close attention and undoubtedly active 
work on the part of the national as- 
sociation, if the Independent industry, 
and particularly the smaller companies, 
and, I should emphasize, the public in 
general, are to be protected from un- 
reasonable costs. 


This report is too long and we have 
just now arrived at a discussion of the 
subject assigned to us. In this regard, 
I am going to quote from letters re- 
ceived by me from four members of 
the Employment Relations Committee 
who have discussed the subject so in- 
telligently that I feel unable to add 
anything further. 

I quote from the letter of 
W. Holmwood, as follows: 


Harlan 


“I think it would be a mistake for 
any of us to forecast any degree of 
tranquillity or peace in labor relations 
in the immediate future. I think it is 
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inevitable that each of us, whether his 
company be large or small, is going to 
be required to give more attention to 


labor costs and to labor relations in 
the future. 
“Recently I have read suggestions 


that the Communications Workers of 
America might join forces with the 
Telephone Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee of the CIO to force a wage in- 
crease settlement upon the Bell Sys- 
tem. Perhaps that objective will have 
been attained before our October con- 
vention. It appears also that there is 
a fairly substantial movement in the 
CWA toward permanent affiliation with 
the CIO or the AFofL. Probably any 
such combination, whether temporary 
or permanent, would bring collective 
bargaining to the desks of many of the 
smaller Independent companies who 
have not engaged in it thus far and 
probably it would change the character 
of the negotiations of those of us who 
have in the past bargained with the 
CWA alone or with wholly independ- 
ent labor units. 

“TI think that each of us must be 
thoroughly realistic in any considera- 
tion of collective bargaining, wage in- 
creases, and labor relations. Confronted 
with the highest employment this coun- 
try has ever known (even higher than 
the objective in Henry Wallace’s book), 
and facing a probable higher demand 
for labor in defense industries, it seems 
to me that we are forced to compare 
our wages and our labor relations 
with those of other industries. We are 
going to have to determine what wages 
we must pay and what concessions we 
must offer, in relationship to other in- 
dustries, to attract and hold enough 
workers to perform our job. It may 
end in a painful experience for some 
of the smaller companies, but the 
American public, which has counte- 
nanced and even encouraged increases 
in all other wages and prices, must 
learn to accept higher telephone rates 
also. So far as I can see, the most 
prominent feature in the labor rela- 
tions front is higher telephone rates.” 


E. H. Danner, of Sherman, Tex., 
writes an equally intelligent and inter- 
esting letter. I quote from his letter: 








H. HAZLETT, Rio de Janeiro, 
V. ROBINSON, Acorn Insulated Wire Co. 


Co.; J. 


Brazil; 


“With respect to the report of the 
Employment Relations Committee at 
the annual convention and the subject 
assigned, ‘“‘What is Ahead on the Labo 
Relations Front,” I have the following 
comments: 


“(1) What is ahead on the labor 
relations front may be directly deter- 
mined by what is going to happen or 
the international front. If we go into 
a heavy rearmament program or if the 
cold war develops into a shooting war, 
I can’t help but believe that we will 
have restrictions and controls far more 
rigid than any we have experienced 
during the past war. If it becomes a 
shooting war, I would not be surprised 
to see labor directed from one job to 
another, based upon current military 
requirements. Based on the problems 
which we encountered during the last 
war, we should attempt to keep ou 
house in order. We must be alert to 
the draft, adjusting our training pro- 
gram so that key personnel can be 
secured from draft exempt employes 


and explore the possibility of using 
handicapped workers. 

“(2) If the armament program 1s 
speeded up, there will be increased 


competition for labor and a scarcity of 
skilled workmen, and with these condi- 
tions will come subsequent demands fo! 
increased wages. It is my _ personal 
opinion that the sincere attempt by 


some unions and management to hold 
the line of the third round of wage 


increases has been defeated. It is 
sible that after the election 
greater stability of our economic life 
may become apparent. 


pos- 


is over, 4 


“(3) I expect to see the closed shop 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
amended. 

“(4) I also believe that Congress 


will either pass the Goodwin Bill 0 


some other measure which will re 
define ‘“‘regular rate” of pay for over- 
time purposes. I note that Wage-Hou! 


Administrator McComb has submitted 
a proposal to the McConnell su»-com- 
mittee of the House Labor Committee 
that would restore the old premium 
pay rules. 

“(5) With the continuing increase 
in the cost of living, I do not see ho¥ 
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an increase in the minimum wage rate 
can be avoided. 


“To predict what our labor condi- 
tions may be during the next year can 
be done only if we know what will de- 
velop internationally. Assuming a nor- 
mal rearmament program, I believe we 
should be alert to an increase in the 
minimum wage, minor revisions in the 
Taft-Hartley Law, increased competi- 
tion for skilled labor, and the enact- 
ment of a law which will attempt to 
restore the old rules governing pay- 
ment for overtime purposes.” 


I quote from a letter from Clyde 
McFarlin as follows: 


“IT feel we should continue our op- 
position to any increase in the mini- 
mum wage rate under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It has been consistently 
pointed out by economists that one 
reason the unemployment rate was so 
severe during the last depression was 
there was no decrease in unemploy- 
ment rates of pay. In other words, 
because the wage rates were so sticky, 
employers were not able to meet the 
rates and they simply laid off their 
help. Neither labor nor government 
economists have learned that a job at 
a lower rate of pay is preferable to 
no job at all. 

‘We have an obligation, not only to 
our industry, but the nation as a whole, 
to keep fighting along this line. I do 
not believe we ought to have substand- 
ard wages or that our association 
should defend substandard wages. 
However, our national economy cannot 
continue to operate indefinitely on 


stilts, as it is now doing.” 


Mr. McFarlin has made the sugges- 
tion that legislative matters might 
better be handled by a legislative com- 
mittee and wage-hour matters, by the 
Employment Relations Committee. 
While matter has been 
at various times in 


this discussed 


past years, the 
suggestion having again been proposed, 


it might well be considered by the 
board of directors. 
Earle G. Bellamy, Knoxville, Iowa, 


Writes, among other things, as follows: 


“It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent through the union organizations 
that matters affecting employer-em- 
ploye relationships in one part of the 
country, soon become standard patterns 
for all other parts of the industry. 


“It seems that if this 


is to be a 


gene practice by the unions, it be- 
hooves us to apprise these patterns 
throu our national association in 
order that we may be better able to 
prepa our programs for meeting 
a ituations on an industry-wide 
Masis 

KF convinced that our industry 
should start now toward taking coun- 
ter measures. Legislative work is es- 
‘entia) «nd so is staff work which will 
ene ngible help to employers. The 
USITA office has a well qualified en- 
gineer who is engaged in radio mat- 
ters. hy not a staff man whose job 
= e liaison work and coordination 
: = relation matters. This is not 

‘iti 


sm of your committee’s past 
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activities and accomplishments. It is 
made on the basis of a realistic ap- 
proach to a situation that has devel- 
oped in the past few years. In my 
opinion, the job, if accorded adequate 
attention, is too big to expect the usual 
committee structure to perform. A 
staff man, as suggested, would be nec- 
essary.” 


Now as to my opinion of the labor 
outlook. 

Rather recently I have discussed 
labor matters with several men whose 
work is along statistical lines and whose 
research requires them to visit the top 
executives of our largest industries and 
the heads of the labor unions. Opinion 
seems to prevail that organized labor 
is going to ask for another round of 
wage increases very shortly. Some of 
the labor leaders have been quoted as 
saying that if the Republican Party is 
victorious in the November election, 
labor will insist upon further increases 
in the period between election and the 
opening session of the 81st Congress. 
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The Employment Relations Commit- 
tee of our association has several un- 
finished tasks which may well engage 
its careful attention. The interpreta- 
tive bulletins issued the past few years 
by the administrator of the Wage- 
Hour Division were cancelled this past 
spring, as you will remember. They 
have not yet been fully re-established. 
We made an appearance last fall in an 
attempt to broaden the definition of 
administrative, executive and profes- 
sional employe. We sought to have 
the 20 per cent rule abrogated. So far 
we have been unsuccessful in this mat- 
ter, but there is so much justification 
for the elimination of the 20 per cent 
rule in considering the equities of pay- 
ing overtime to administrative and ex- 
ecutive employes, that I think it should 
be strongly urged. 

There are a number of telephone 
companies who would like to 
more liberal the 
learners’ rates. 


see a 


rule in matter of 


We discussed this with 


Carison Co. 


That is a very short period, of 
course, in which to insist upon wage 
increases, and many contracts will not 
have expired during that period. On 
the other hand, many of the wage con- 
tracts signed this past spring, cover- 
ing a two or three-year period, contain 
a provision which would permit the 
wage question to be reopened, if the 
bureau of labor statistics should indi- 
cate a substantial 
of living. 


increase in the cost 
I believe that a number of 
the Bell companies negotiated contracts 
of that character. It is altogether 
likely that industry generally will be 
faced with further demands for higher 
wages, although in many of the larger 
situations it is understood that these 
demands will emphasize mostly what 
are known as “fringe” increases, that 
is, sickness and hospital benefits, higher 
pensions, and similar employe advan- 
tages. 


Mr. McComb a few months ago and, 
while he appeared sympathetic, noth- 
ing has been done in the matter. This 
should be on the program of the com- 
mittee. The question of sleeping time of 
night operators in exchanges with more 
than 500 stations should be clarified 
and, as I mentioned in the early part 
of my report, we should, in my opinion, 
support the Goodwin Bill and continue 
to present the need for a reasonable 
program in the matter of minimum 
wages. 

As I retire as chairman of this com- 
mittee, I want to express my personal 
thanks and appreciation to the officers 
and board of directors of the associa- 
tion for their fine cooperation. The 
Washington office, and particularly our 
efficient executive vice president, Clyde 
Bailey, has rendered yeoman service on 
behalf of our work. I want to thank 
the large group of folks constituting 
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telephone management and the hun- 
dreds of other telephone people 
throughout the country who have, dur- 
ing the past 10 years, responded so 
promptly to our calls for help. Of 
course, the members of my committee 
deserve the gratitude of our entire as- 
sociation for the time and work they 
the cause. 


have devoted to 


The Independent industry is provid- 
ing a necessary public service in a 
most noteworthy manner during these 
times of chaos and confusion in the 
world. Shortages of equipment and ap- 
paratus and the tremendous demand 
for telephone service have multiplied 
very greatly the problems confronting 
our industry, but shortages of physical 


plant seem to me less irritating to }an- 


dle than the constant difficulties in 
employe-management relations which 
have been so tremendously emphasized 
in this country since the passage of the 


National Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of e 
dom. 


CLEAR THE WAY FOR ENTERPRISE 


T IS an old American custom to sur- 
vey the bounty of the land at this 
time of the year and to swell with 
pride and gratitude for our good for- 
tune. The good fortune that is Ameri- 
ca’s best at time. 
This year the harvest is extraordinary 
the good fortune of 
emphasized in contrast with scarcities 


shows up harvest 


and America is 


and hardships in other lands. 
We have for 
abundance and to take pride in Ameri- 


reason to be grateful 


can achievements. 
Yet I speak here in another vein. 
I come to this great business center 
into the midst of the abundant har- 
to talk about the role of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 
The key to the 
America—in the capacity of the farms, 
the factories and the this 
fortunate land to produce in mighty 
volume the 
export. 


vest 


future is here in 


mines of 


for home market and fo 


the strength of America de- 
pends the freedom of western civiliza- 
for 


Russian 


Upon 


tion in a survival with 
the 


nism. 


struggle 


police states of Commu- 


That test of survival is just starting. 


We live from crisis to erisis as rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Russia reveal the conflicts between 
Stalin’s slave state and the freedom 
of the west. 

The time is past when the business 
man and the farmer could each mind 


his own business—and ignore the world 


beyond our shores. 

The enterprising business man and 
the farmer run the dynamo that pro- 
vides the economic for United 
States leadership. 


power 


In the category of American enter- 
prise I include all those sturdy elements 
that contribute to the enormous 
ductive strength of this country—the 
farmer—the merchant—the industrial- 
ist—the millions who work for wages 
and salaries in productive jobs. 


pro- 





Every day the news brings some re- 
minder of the historie role of American 
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enterprise in the struggle between east 
and west. 

The airlift that supplies Berlin, and 
frustrates Russian plans to rule Ger- 
many and the continent, is part of that 
economic power so dramatically por- 
trayed in the harvest of this productive 
land. 

This is the strength that stems the 


Red tide and holds aloft the light of 


freedom. 
The steel 
food 


in America’s backbone and 


the from these midwestern farms 
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count for more in the seales of history 
than the empty slogans of the left and 
the propaganda that pours from Mos- 
cow. 

Call it capitalism, if you like—this 
American way of production. I call it 
American enterprise because it springs 
from the aspirations, the initiative and 
the freedom of the individual. 
heri- 


The enterprise system is our 


tage from western Europe, but it has 
been shaped and developed on this co: 
tinent into a Americar 
mould and it is moved by a charact 


characteristic 


istic American spirit. 

The enterprise that is America 
freedom and opportunity of this land 

now stands as the opposite jx 
the Russian police state. 

Those who cherish liberty, and preft 
equality of opportunity to the monopoly 
control of the police state, look to the 
United States for inspiration and lead 


ership. 

Whether we want it or not, dest 
has thrust the United States int 
role and we cannot shirk the responsi 


bility of leadership. 


Nor can we turn back the clocl 
history to the time of our early yout! 
as a nation when the United States 
was growing up behind the shield 
sritish naval supremacy. 

Today America is the shield of west 
ern freedom. 


Upon this shield, in such outposts as 


Berlin, beats the aggressive push 
Russian imperialism, feeling for wea 
spots. 

The strength of this shield is the 


strength of American enterprise. That 
is the strength that can be seen so well 
in this midwest business capita 


Moscow knows the source of Ametr'!- 
ca’s power and strikes at it throug! 
the devious strategy of Communist fift! 
columns. 

The American people have awakened 
to this underhand strategy—to thest 


fronts 
litical parties and groups dedicated te 


Moscow masquerading as po 


public causes. 


Labor has become aware of the com 
munist Trojan horse schemes and 35 
purging some of its unions of the re@ 
conspirators who are more co erned 
with Russian foreign policy than wit! 
the interests of union members 

The Moscow puppets no longer ¢4! 
hide behind the smoke screens of 40 
mestic issues. Russian aggression !orce= 
the showdown and Mcescow’s ppets 
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are exposed when they have to choose 
between the foreign policy of the 
United States and that of Russia. 
it is on the stage of world events 
e march of the cold war clarifies 
the great issues of the times. 

One after another, the crises in rela- 
the United States and 
Russia into sharper focus the 
choice between the slavery of the police 
state and the freedom of the west. 


tions between 
bring 


in this struggle, the decisive factor 
again will be the productive power of 
rican enterprise, as it was the de- 
factor in two world wars. 
Whether we 


want to or are 


to look to the world beyond our 


not, we 
moved 
shores. is bigger 
news than the business trend at 


The siege of Berlin 
home, 
the record-breaking harvest. 


The cold 


the times and the carefree years of our 


war is a harsh reality of 


earty 


youth as a nation are gone. 


The heavy burdens of leadership 
the 


aside 


responsibility 

United States. We 
and deny them. Our ways of freedom, 
fruits of 
ke in this struggle. 


talk for enterprise 
the for 
American achievements, or to celebrate 
the plenty of the harvest. 


and now rest upon 


cannot turn 


+ 


and tne 


at Sta 


our enterprise, are 


So | am here to 


ather than to beat drums 


The plenty on the farm this year is 
an appetizer—a curtain raiser for the 
next act of the production drama. This 
country and western Europe need 
abundance on a larger scale. 

O1 a Start has been made in the 
tasks of repairing the economic losses 





tf World War II and strengthening the 
west its struggle for freedom. 

Yea of hard work—of saving and 
sacril will be required to carry out 
these t» sks of recovery and new growth. 

hh work, American enterprise 
NaS a ‘ynamie role of leadership in 
technolowy, research, capital invest- 
ment, removal of barriers to trade 
and ec: .omie development. 

Fo) 


business 
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wants freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity, take risks, 
couragement from government, support 


incentives to en- 
from the American people, cooperation 
from labor unions and the understand- 
ing of those who guide the currents of 
public opinion. 


In a national election campaign, it is 


timely to 


point what 


When a contest 


out enterprise 


needs. for votes is on, 
some politicians always single out busi- 
for attack and blame 
for everything the 


to the fluctuations of prices. 


ness 


business 


men from weather 


The American people are wise to this 
attack on business. Business cannot be 
attacked as a special interest 
thing the 


as some- 


from 


apart 


rest of America. 


This threesome 
left to right, A. J. 
STULTS, TELEPHONY; 
M. K. HOLMES, Amer- 
Prod- 
and ROGER 


Transandean 


ore, 


ican Structural 
ucts Co., 
CASE, 


Associates, Inc. 


Business enterprise is America. The 
welfare of all the American people de- 


pends upon business, and more and 
more people are beginning to under- 
stand the common welfare that comes 


from business. 


The dividing line between the farmer 
and the _ business big 
business little between 
the employer and the employe—is too 
vague for definition. 


man—between 


and business 


The employe of today may be the 


employer tomorrow. Little business is 


business in the process of growing. 
And who will deny that the farmer, 
with his machines, his land and his 
risks, is a business man and enter- 


priser? 

They all help make American enter- 
prise what it is—the most productive 
economic system in the world. 

This is the 
that saved and 
that bulwarks western freedom against 
the 


the 
Europe 


source of strength 


has western 


communist conspiracy. Knowing 


this, the American people will rally to 
the support of business, 


Susiness-baiting won’t pay off in 


votes this time! 


The strength of America is evident 
in the news—in the Berlin airlift—the 
Marshall Plan—the world demand fo 
American-made goods and tools—in the 


leadership that has come to the United 
States. 
The 


maintained 


strength of America must be 


and developed. In every 


way possible, enterprise should be en- 


couraged. 


Government policy in Washington in 
the 


Those 


part is a hang-over from prewal 
years of 
the years of the 
leftist smearing of 
the making of the 


baiters got on the federal payroll. 


business-baiting. were 


red decade when 
business influenced 


laws and business- 


It is time to remove this hostility to 


business enterprise from government 


and to give more encouragement to 


business. 

By way of explaining what I mean, 
I shall brief detail what 
government to 


set down in 
done in 


courage enterprise. 


should be en- 


(Please turn to page 100) 
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MOBILE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


have passed since mobile radio 

service became a reality and a 
factor in the common carrier com- 
munications scheme. Our industry as 
a whole can look with pride upon the 
progress that has thus far been made 
in understanding and applying this 
new and important medium to meet 
particular communication needs of the 
public. These particular service needs 
can practicably be met in no known 
manner other than by radio. 


GS have pa more than two years 


The list of Independent companies 
participating in rendering radio serv- 
ice is an ever growing one. These com- 
panies have provided, or have definite 
plans to provide, mobile service to all 
sorts of vehicles — trains, boats and 
motor cars. The veil of mystery which 
obscured the use of radio only a little 
more than two years ago has been 
entirely lifted for some and is rising 
for others. It seems safe to predict 
that before long “radio” will be as 
commonplace with telephone companies 
as carrier systems, teletypes, program 
arrangements and perhaps other tech- 
niques which we had to learn about in 
recent years. 


Independent companies have, of 
course, and rightly so, been concerned 
about the economics of mobile service. 
Much has been said and written on this 
important phase of the problem. The 
effect of all of this has not been condu- 
cive to companies rushing ahead to pro- 
vide mobile service. I am not prepared 
to tell you now that rendering mobile 
service is, or can be made, highly lu- 
crative. I question, however, whether 
the service and engineering concepts 
which in the recent past have led to 
the conclusion that mobile service is a 
losing proposition, need govern the in- 
stallation of all new systems. Con- 
cepts, naturally, affect economics. But, 
in questioning the prevailing concepts, 
criticism to none is intended, for it 
stands to reason that ideas must pre- 
cede action on anything as new as 
mobile service. As we bump our heads 
against the realities of the situation, 
however, we should be alert to learning 
all we can about the subject and its 
problems. 


Let us consider some of the more 
important factors in our industry’s past 
thinking which have adversely affected 
the end financial results of mobile serv- 
ice. First and foremost, I believe, is 
the extent of the area that the mobile 
service system is to serve. The engi- 
neering, and sometimes commercial, 
approach generally has been to cover 
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as great an area as possible within 
rather broad limitations. It would be 
decided, for example, that a station 
established primarily to serve town A 
should also serve towns B, C, D and 
others, even though at some distance in 
terms of the characteristics of the type 
radio used. 

With this extended coverage pattern 
decided upon, the next question is what 
must be done to attain this coverage. 
The answer usually is “get the antenna 
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high.” Because the costs of antennas in- 
crease disproportionately as the height 
is increased over some certain amount, 
the tendency has been to look for a 
nearby high hill or location on which 
a relatively low antenna would do the 
job. To accomplish this, the purchase 
or lease of a piece of land and the erec- 
tion of a small, inexpensive building 
becomes necessary. Then, in all likeli- 
hood a land pole and wire line has to 
be extended to the site. In some cases, 
the extension of power lines and road 
work may be necessary. By the time 
you get through with a project of this 
kind, quite a little cost is incurred and 
the maintenance problem has become 
complicated. 


But this is not all that results from 
covering a large area. Because of the 
relatively lower power and the antenna 
height of the mobile unit transmitter, 
two or more auxiliary receivers may be 


necessary. This means not only the 
cost of extra equipment, but also of 
wire lines from the auxiliary receivers 
to the terminal equipment. If the 
auxiliary receivers are located in an 
area served by another company, a wire 
leasing arrangement may become nec 
essary. All of these things naturally 
will eat heavily into the derived mobile 
service revenues. They have been im- 
portant factors in the conclusion that 
mobile service is not particularly lu- 
crative. 

That being the case, why not con 
sider the practicability of reducing o1 
eliminating these costs by locating the 
equipment in the present telephone 
building and providing an antenna 
either on the tallest building in town, 
under suitable arrangements, or plac 
ing a tall wooden pole for the antenna 
on company property. This, of course, 
supposes that the coverage area will be 
reduced, but the knowledge of your 
own and nearby territory may lead to 
the conclusion that the reduced 
still will permit your handling the vast 
majority of calls which 
offered. 


area 
might be 


I rather suspect that some such rea 
soning underlies the thinking of the 
taxicab people and of the 
common carriers’—so-called—who to 
day rendering mobile 
the territories of so many 
companies. We might ask at this point, 
how can so many of these limited com 
mon carriers see their way 
invest in mobile systems for hire? Ce! 
tainly they are 
their health. 

Another factor which operates 
against the economy of mobile service 
by telephone companies is the selecto! 
This is the device which permits sig 
nalling a particular one of a numbe! 
of mobile units. The selectors gen- 
erally used today cost about $300 pe! 
vehicle equipped. This figure is t00 
high and I understand some of ou! 
equipment manufacturers are doing 
something about that. Until you can 
buy selectors at a reasonable price, 
you might consider eliminating them 
altogether — substituting a paging oF 
code arrangement. This would appre 
ciably reduce costs and yet would not, 
in all probability, prevent adding s¢ 
lectors if they are considered d¢ sirable 
at a later date. 


“limited 


are service l 


telephone 
clear to 


not in business for 


There is still another facto! vhich 
changes the mobile service economy 
now as compared to some montis 48° 
Until recently, standard transmitters 
for vehicles were available only with 
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power output of from 25 to 60 watts. 
As experience was gained, it was found 
that mobile unit transmitters of 10 
watts were practicable in those instances 
where the coverage area was not large. 
Such lower power units can now be 
purchased as standard equipment. The 
result of this development is appre- 
ciably lower-cost mobile units. The 
importance of this must of course be 
apparent, as any saving made in the 
cost of mobile equipment is multiplied 
by the number of units served. 

There is, of course, always some dan- 
ger of being misunderstood when one 
generalizes. All or part of the fore- 
going may apply in some cases and 
none in others. Generally, however, it 
would appear that Independent com- 
might well afford to think in 
terms of the simplified approach to the 
mobile service problem as outlined. On 
that basis, together with combining mo- 
bile service operations ‘with the exist- 
ing switchboard facilities and person- 
nel, operating the service at a profit 
might well result. 

All of this might raise 
questions in your minds as to how the 
implied technical considerations are to 
be resolved. As I understand it, the 
manufacturers of radio equipment 
stand ready to lend advice and assist- 
ance of all kinds, just as the Independ- 
ent equipment 


panies 


discussion 


manufacturers assist in 


connection with such things as dial 
conversions. 
You all know of the efforts which 


this association has put forth to obtain 
sufficient which tele- 
phone companies may render adequate 
service to the public. This the 
subject of a week-long hearing last 
December in Washington. The FCC has 
now issued a 
fort] 


frequencies by 


was 


proposed order setting 
the frequencies which telephone 
companies, upon authorization, may 
use. It is with regret that I report that 
the commission has failed thus far to 
see the necessity of providing telephone 


companies with anywhere near enough 
channels to permit them to meet the 
public’s needs. 


Under the proposed allocation of fre- 


quencies, one channel in the 152 to 162- 
megacycle band is assigned to general 
comn carrier mobile service for gen- 
eral i direct dispatch service, with 
4 second channel available for these 
Servic provided adequate showing can 
be made, and provided further, that it 
has y in the meantime been assigned 
to someone else, such as to a limited 
fommon carrier. Thus, in place of the 
preset assigned three channels, tele- 
phone ‘companies will have one and 
Possib!: two channels, if the proposed 
order becomes final. 

This assignment may prove adequate 
for comnanies operating in the smaller 
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communities, but is woefully inadequate 
for the larger communities. 

The commission has given interested 
parties an opportunity to present oral 
argument with respect to the proposed 
order. Your USITA Radio Service 
Committee has assisted the association 
folks in Washington and association 
counsel in preparing the statement to 
be given in behalf of Independent tele- 


phone companies. The hearing is in 
progress this week. 
You may like to know that more 


than 100 interested parties have filed 
notice of intent to appear and be heard 
at the hearing. This, more than any- 
thing I might say, indicates the value 
being placed upon radio frequencies 
and upon mobile service. May we hope 
that our argument will be persuasive 
with the commission. 

There is a subject closely related to 
“radio” which is developing interest in 
telephone companies and 


which you 


H. W. CAIN (left) and H. R. VAN DEVENTER 
of Telephone Answering & Recording Corp. 


might like to hear about. Telephone 
companies are not interested in tele- 
vision as such, but are interested, I 
believe, in certain of the facilities used 
for carrying television programs. Tele- 
vision programs on a network basis 
are now available from two separate 
networks. One of these is in the east 
connecting Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond. The other connects Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. It is the 
Bell System’s expectation to connect 
these two networks together into one 
network before the end of this year. 

The popularity of television is grow- 
ing at a tremendous rate, if a report 
of the production of television receivers 
may be used as a criterion. One report 
I’ve seen, for example, predicts over 
13,000,000 sets in use in the United 
States by 1952. As networks are ex- 
tended, programs will be improved, and 
the popularity will further increase. 

In these early stages, network pro- 
grams probably will be available only 
in large cities, but, with the passing 
of time, they will spread out to the 
smaller cities. Enlightened opinion 
seems to hold that the day is pretty 
far off, however, before network pro- 
grams will be broadcast in the smaller 
communities of say a few thousand or 
less. 

Linking cities together may be either 
by coaxial cables or micro-wave links. 
The relative merits of these two meth- 
ods is receiving much consideration. 
Only time will tell how the scales will 
tip, but micro-wave links for television 
seem to hold much promise—either as 
a substitute for, or a supplement to, 
coaxial cables. 


Now what might this mean to Inde- 


(Please turn to page 102) 
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GQ Selected List of Jelephone Books 


For Telephone Employes and Libraries 


© How tv Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- 
lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. 

Eight-page booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- 
ecribers of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers 
and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done 
to place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper 
transmission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to 
attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- 

hone, and how to connect the ground rod. The materials needed 
or a farm line are also listed. 


® Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Four-page reprint of an article published in TeLePHONY giving 
83 magneto telephone and line troubles most commonly en- 
countered, with suggestions as to the most likely cause of each 
—whether in the telephone set, the protector, the line, or the 
central office. Cost is 25 cents per copy to non-subscribers of 
TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone 
ordering 25 or more reprints. 


© ABC of the Telephone, published by Telephony Publish- 
ing Corp., 84 pages—8% ins. x 11 ins. Prices: One 
copy, $1.50; two to 25 copies, $1.35 each: 26 to 30 
copies, $1.20 each; 50 or more copies, each... ... $1.05 
Reprint of first 21 installments of article by Frank E. Lee 
running currently in TELEPHONY. Covers fundamental informa- 
tion concerning electrical circuits, telephone transmitters and 
receivers, induction coils, generators, ringers, relays, line pro- 
tection, dials, automatic switching, drop wire installation. Par- 
ticularly beneficial to beginners. 


® Handbook for Telephone Managers and Engineers— 
Vol. I. Published by Automatic Electric Co., 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 294 pages (illustrated) 
PP gr re en eae ee ee ira lcs een saa eos 0 evn das a oe (nk 


Deals primarily with design, construction and maintenance of 
outside plant and also includes introductory sections containing 
mathematical and engineering data, formulas, tables and other 
material of a general nature. 


® Telephone Handbook of Standard Outside Plant Con- 
struction Methods—Book No. I. Published by Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., 6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 365 pages (illustrated).............. $3.50 
_ Covers standard outside plant construction practices, pertain- 
ing to pole line and long span construction. Seven sections are 
subdivided into more than 100 parts. Subjects are cross-indexed. 


® Fundamentals of Telephony, by Arthur A. Albert (1943) 
EE ah ii hie Gl eran nal miei io inh de mt OM ee $3.75 
This elementary book, intended for beginning students and for 

telephone workers, is devoted exclusively to telephone communi- 
cation. The first four chapters present briefly the principles of 
electricity and acoustics upon which telephone practices are 
based. The book then considers the following subjects: Tele- 
phone transmitters, receivers, telephone sets and circuits, tele- 
hone lines, manual telephone systems, dial telephone systems, 
oading, telephone measurements, noise and cross-talk, and re- 
oeaters and carriers. 


@ Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur 
L. Albert (1942); 554 pages............... -» - $4.00 
This book deals with fundamentals of electricity as applied 

to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and _ radio. 

Contains basic electric circuits and phenomena using illustra- 

tions, terminology and problems from communication industry 

standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings: is non- 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- 
ing little or no college training. Especially suited for use in 
te a training courses for new employes. Also valuable for 

employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A 

summary as well as review questions and problems given at end 

of each chapter. 


® Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home, by John 
Bonert (1941); 111 pages, 28 illustrations... ...$1.25 
Valuable soldering information for telephone plant men, par- 
ticularly apprentices, is presented in this book written by a 


telephone man with years of practical experience. The ok 
discusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering coppers, wire 
splices, soldering on lead, closing seams in a split cable sleeve, 
soldering and sweating with a torch, joints, hard soldering or 
brazing, construction of a soldering copper holder and pad, etc. 
No scientific terms or complications have been used in the book, 
which is intended to help the beginner or to refresh the memory 
of an experienced worker. 


® Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940); 


534 pages (second edition)............+-+--++++. $5.00 
Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry, 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern 


communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and 
reference book for those having technical training. Others will 
find much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. 


®@ Transmission Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea 
CD SO IB 6. 6 6.5 c:6'seinc cased es sae wnes $6.50 
A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient 
waves. It is imtended for student engineers or graduate en- 
gineers. 


® Radio Operating Questions and Answers, by Nilson and 


NNN, INT MIE ic, 0,0-5 00:5: 056 dre aie dials 5 ow 908 $3.25 
This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- 
cially those about to take FCC license examinations. It condenses 
in question and answer form theory, apparatus, circuits, opera- 
tion, laws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the 


new form of government examinations. Pocl-et size, flexible 


® Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes, by Arthur 


L. Albert CISS6) 422 pages... ..sscsccece $6.00 

The increasing use of vacuum tubes in telephone work makes 
this non-mathematical book of practical value to persons in 
engineering and operating branches of telephony. The book 
discusses the principles of electronics and the theory of vacuum 
tuhes, photocells and copperoxide varistors in telephone circuits 
and radio. It delves into the theory of these devices and the 
design and operation of circuits in which they are used. 


© Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (1937); 
22 DRE COBCRTEE DEUNOR) 6.0 os o:0.5.¢ i006 6000 $5.50 
Book designed for engineers and those with technical training; 

gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 

communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
cuits, involving coupled circuits, impedance transformations, 
equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina- 
tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer- 
ence. Discussion is ste of other links in the circuits which 
make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied. 


® Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 
cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936): 161 


OE COLO EE nbs ennnes ee 
This excellent book discusses the nature of power transmission 
and of communication transmission, the effect of magnetic and 


electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
and coupling factors, effects of conductor arrangements, transpo- 
sitions in power and communication circuits and their coordina- 
tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
currents and many other phases are discussed. This book should 
contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
engineers of each other’s problems. 


® Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 


$e a eee err ee tie $16.50 
A set of three volumes, ‘‘Theory and Elements’’ (1930, 468 pages, 
$5.50); ‘‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment’’ (1933, 
439 pages, $5.50); and ‘‘Automatic Switching and Auxiliary /:quip- 
ment’ (1933, 494 pages, $5.50). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
arately or as a set. This series replaces ‘‘“American Telephone 


Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
of entire subject of telephony. 


® Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. bryant 


and R. R. Herrmann (1940); 464 pages...... $5.00 
Based on tested and workable methods, this book discusses 
factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility proP- 
erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of va‘uation, 
depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in estallishing 
proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre 


sented from background and key cases decided by commissions 
and courts. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


lf IS a privilege to join with you 
here today and briefly discuss the 
‘Role of Communications in the 
Civil Defense Program.” 


Based on several months’ study of 
communications requirements for civil 
lefense and a recent visit to England 

diseuss their planning, plus experi- 
neces in the past war, I assure you 
ymmunications have a very important 
ole in civil defense. 


\{s an associate in the telephone busi- 
ness, this is a 


particularly pleasant 


many friends and 

enew acquaintances, 

I also wish to take this opportunity 
the greetings of 

president, 


Russell J. 
Bell 
Telephone Co., who is the director of 
the Office of Civil Defense Planning. 


convey 


Hopley, Northwestern 


This office was created by Secretary 
if Defense Forrestal in recognition of 
the fact that at a time when the Na- 
tional Military Establishment was be- 
ng strengthened by 


and 
equipment needed for security, no pro- 


manpower 


vision had been made for the defense 
role of civilians should this country 
ever be attacked. 

Since March, a small group of us 


have been seeking to formulate a 
sound, effective, and workable program 
ft civil defense for the nation that 
could be quickly expanded in the event 
f national emergency. In addition, we 
ave been charged with the develop- 
ment of a plan for a permanent fed- 
eral civil defense agency, to initiate 
nterim measures which may seem nec- 
essary or appropriate, and draft any 
required for the 
program, 


legislation 


¢ 


civil de- 
The plans developed are based upon 
vorld-wide during World 
War II and adapted to the needs of 
this country and its territories and pos- 
The final recommendations 
hich will soon be made known to the 
American incorporate the 
ooled thought of leaders drawn from 


experiences 


people will 


ry, science, government, the mili- 
ary establishment and allied fields. 

rder that you may judge the im- 
portance of 


exte ive 


communications and the 


demand for various cate- 
x01 of facilities and services created 
} 4 ° ° e . 
DY peculiar and varied exigencies 
of ( | 


defense, I would like to take a 


few minutes to tell you something about 
the d for civil defense. 

The necessity for civil defense should 
ha . ~ 

ne matic. Even the most casual 
rear f newspaper headlines must be 
cony 


ed of the necessity for devising 
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By H. J. SCHROLL 


Communications Advisor 
Civil Defense Planning 





security measures in the interest of 


complete national defense. 

reduced the elements 
of time and space that every spot on 
the globe is within 


Science has so 
range of some 
weapon; hence, strategic areas become 
potential targets and all civilians be- 
come potential victims. War 
personalized, even for those who do not 
bear arms. 

Civil 
does not actively stem, hinder or 
vent the attack. 


becomes 


defense is not preventive—it 
pre- 


It does not shoot back. 





H. J. SCHROLL 


it is designed to be 

to anticipate the attack, 
the effect, 
lives, 
check the 
damage, restore the essential facilities; 


It is not punitive 
remedial 
minimize reduce casualties, 
render aid and 
development of 


save assistance, 


secondary 


in effect, cushion the blow and aid re- 
covery therefrom. 

Civil defense goes into action at the 
moment of danger with trained civilians 
employing proven techniques to mini- 
mize the effects of an attack and to 
restore insofar as practicable the nor- 
mal facilities. 

Civil defense operations will of ne- 
cessity be centered around communi- 
ties, the utilization of volunteers and 
the basic principle of self-help, neigh- 
borly and community assistance. Such 
an organization of civilians led by 


civilians thus releases the armed forces 
to carry out military missions. 

The community is the basic unit of 
protection against common danger and 
minor catastrophes. Statewise, and na- 
tionally, those locally organized protec- 
tive and emergency welfare 
are supported by services designed tu 
meet the demands of disaster that 
overwhelm facilities. Under a carefully 
organized civil defense system, the na- 
tion would, therefore, further benefit in 
time of peacetime disaster. 


services 


All of you are familiar with such 
general services as police and fire serv- 
The 


course includes these services and also 


ices. civil defense program of 
plans on a large scale for rescue, emer- 
gency feeding, shelter, clothing, first 
aid, evacuation, medical services, hos- 
pitalization, essential utility repair and 
restoration, sanitation, control of panic, 
mortuary services, and the like. Many 
relatively new services, such as radio- 
logical defense, also are incorporated. 

The possibility of successful attack 
must be included in all defense plan- 


ning. It is essential that we be pre- 
pared to deal effectively with dev- 
astating results of an enemy attack. 


Certainly, organizing to minimize the 


effects of atomic or other weapons is 
feasible. 

In envisioning the operations of civil 
defense we must be realistic and deter- 
mine requirements on the basis of war. 
For example, we should anticipate situ- 
ations many times larger than the dis- 
aster which occurred in Texas City. 

In our generation wars have been 
fought far from shores. 
There fortunate time ele- 
ment which enabled us to train forces 


and produce weapons of combat 


away home 


has been a 


If there is to be a next time, we 
must assume that the first strike may 
may be a 


come without warning and 


multiple type of attack. 


Should the attack be 
large populated area the probable fatal 
and non-fatal single 
atomic bomb would be in the order of 
100,000, what happened at 
Hiroshima Nagasaki. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons would be killed 
outright; 20,000 additional dying with- 
in the first week following detonation. 
These estimates include casualties re- 
sulting from ionizing radiations, shock, 
burns, flying debris, structural collapse, 
and fire. 


atomic, on a 
casualties of a 


based on 
and 


As a matter of fact, our studies have 
disclosed that with more adequate prep- 
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THE SAME TELEPHONE 


CAN BE USED AS EITHER 


A WALL OR DESK MODEL 


Nothing to change, add or buy..One telephone meets every installation requirement 











trrstewnentl develop ment of ‘Ahe last ten yeas 





on Se: e mek c 
Write for catalog which gives complete 
details of the Leich all-purpose tele- 
phone. Address LEICH SALES COR- 
PORATION, 427 W. Randolph Scr., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








Now, only one telephone need be carried in stock to meet Could anything be simpler or more practical than chat? 
every service need. For this new Leich common battery In addition, many new engineering and maintenance fea- 
telephone is both wall and desk model. No separate hous- tures make this a trouble-free, reliable instrument that will 
ings required It’s not even necessary to know ahead of pay for itself over and over again in years of service. Check 
ume what kind of installation the subscriber wants. For a this telephone. It’s a wise investment 

Wall cclephone hang it up, for a desk telephone set it down 


LEICH MANUFACTURERS OF TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS AND RELATED APPARATUS SINCE 1907 














aration for civil defense, thousands of 
lives might have been saved and prop- 
erty loss would have been materially 
less in all the countries that suffered 
heavy bombings in World War II. 


In each area or community the com- 
munications needs will vary depending 
on geography, size, strategic impor- 
tance and the likely extent of civil de- 
fense operations. 


Adequate and dependable communi- 
cations are vital to the effectiveness 
and success of the organized operations 
of Civil Defense. They are the nerve 
system of civil defense. 


In the event of an enemy attack 
against the United States, the task of 
operating a civil defense system with 
all the many phases of air raid warn- 
ing, of panic control, of rescue, of aid, 
of restoring facilities, would be almost 
insuperable. 


Federal, state and local air raid 
warning systems are imperative so that 
civil authorities and the public in the 
path of approaching enemy aircraft 
may be alerted as to the imminence of 
attack, time when the attack may be 
expected and, if possible, its potential 
effectiveness. These systems will re- 
quire the extensive use of communica- 
tions services including the provision 
of private line networks. 


The establishment of civil defense 
state and local control centers is con- 
templated. They will be essentially 
centers of communications for the re- 
ceipt and transmittal of air raid warn- 
ing and other information, for the ini- 
tiation of action, direction and control 
of civil defense operations during an 
emergency. Communications will be 
vital to facilitate quick appraisal of 
the extent of destruction, the type of 
attack—whether high explosive, atomic, 
chemical or other type; also for com- 
municating with other points in order 
that organized assistance may be 
promptly dispatched, directed and con- 
trol instituted. 


It is impertant that primary and 
also alternate control centers, when 
provided, be located with due regard to 
the ready availability of wire communi- 
cations facilities, security and depend- 
ability of services from the viewpoint 
of alternate routing of connecting lines 
and with capabilities of rapid expan- 
sion of the services. 


Local telephone company representa- 
tives can be helpful to civil defense 
authorities responsible for the selection 
of locations of control centers and the 
determination of the communications 
arrangements, and it has been pro- 
posed that their services be solicited. 


Effective police and fire communica- 
tions systems will be essential. 
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Mobile radio-telephone and walkie- 
talkie facilities must be anticipated for 
ground reconnaissance following atomic 
or gas attack and for search and rescue 
work. 


Adequate telephone facilities are the 
foundation of good police and fire de- 
partment communications in addition 
to radio-telephone facilities which may 
be provided. It is proposed that a 
traffic study be made jointly with the 
local telephone company to insure that 
proper operating procedures are ad- 
hered to, and that sufficient spare ca- 
pacity exists in the equipment to permit 
the installation of additional telephones 
and trunk lines where needed in antici- 
pation of sudden 
usage. 


large increase in 


The extensive and dependable com- 
munications required for civil defense 
will necessitate to a large extent the 
provision of facilities and services by 
the common carrier communications 
companies as well as the use of the 
existing communications facilities of 
the police, fire, and other services. 


It is proposed that, insofar as prac- 
ticable, standard telephone and other 
equipment be used to avoid delays in 
procurement and installation of equip- 
ment, and the need of special training 
in operational procedures, and to obvi- 
ate problems in the maintenance of 
facilities. 


Definite arrangements with telephone 
companies will be necessary for the 
handling of emergency civil defense 
calls and to secure uninterrupted avail- 
ability of telephone services, 


The best defense system that could 
be devised would fail if its communi- 
cations system did not funetion and 
particularly, if it suffered major fail- 
ures in the time of extreme emergency. 


The American communications system 
is exceedingly efficient. There is every 
indication that it has the capabilities 
of adequately meeting the communica- 
tions requirements for civil defense. 
The nation-wide networks, the highly 
integrated, coordinated and standard- 
ized equipment and operational proce- 
dures of the common carriers, and the 
coordination of radio broadcasting 
services through national associations 
of broadeasters are a civil and a mili- 
tary asset. 


In wartime, however, communications 
may be severely damaged in areas sub- 
jected to heavy attack. Therefore, every 
contingency must be provided for and 
sound plans developed so that in such 
an emergency communications in some 
form will be available. 


Perhaps I may be anticipating your 


thoughts by stating that in the event 


heavy damage has been inflicted 
communications in a community, the 
alternate geographic routes and pg-n- 
eral diversity of the facilities, flexibi! ty 
of the networks inherent in the design 
and construction of common ¢a1 
communications systems, give some as 
surance of portions of the communica 
tions facilities remaining in services 


Emergency communications may 
be rapidly established through the ss 
of mobile radio-telephone facilities. 


The planned availability of e1 
gency repair forces and supplies withi: 
the cities and adjacent cities, plus th: 
traditional resourcefulness and 
nuity of the industry, should contribut 
effectively in the maintenance of 
munications services. 


However, the means of assuring the 
availability of communications unde 
various emergency situations is a most 
important one when considered in the 
light of a possible devastating attac} 
and the resulting wide-spread destruc 
tion of facilities. This is a matt 
which should concern the communica 
tions companies and receive their care- 
ful consideration, 


It might interest you to know that 
plans contemplate utilizing radio broa 
casting stations as an important me- 
dium to inform the publie as to its 
In the 


event of an emergency, the broadcast- 


responsibility in civil defense. 


ing of appropriate warning and othe 
information would contribute immeas- 
urably to the maintenance of moral 
and prevention of panic. However, the 
use of broadeasting facilities wil! de- 
pend upon resolving the question of the 
extent and conditions under whicl 
radio silence may be imposed for mi 
tary security purposes. 


The amateurs’ record during peace- 
time disaster indicates they are re- 
sourceful, adept at improvisation and 
possess a high sense of community ser'v- 
ice. Under a carefully organized plan, 
they should be capable of making 4! 
important contribution to civil defense 
and it is proposed to consider the 
utilization in providing supplementary 
emergency communications especial 
during a post-raid period. 


We believe the proposed civil defense 
program, now nearing completion, 1S 4 
good one. It includes many important 
services, but none seem to me more 
important than the 
services. They are vital to civil de 
fense. Therefore, heavy reliance rests 


communications 


upon the communications companies, 
who must in the main furnis! such 
services. I am sure that members 0% 
the United States Independent Pele- 
phone Association will be fully equa! 
to their responsibilities. 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


VERY telephone plant, regardless 

of how well it is constructed, will 

inevitably require maintenance 
which may be divided into two parts: 
(1) Routine inspection and testing, re- 
placing worn equipment, poles, etc. and 
(2) preventive which means making 
*hanges and improvements designed to 
the complete failure of 
t of the plant. 


prevent any 


benefits of 
readily 


The costs and routine 


maintenance are determined, 


while preventive maintenance costs 

be evident but the value of many 
of the benefits must be estimated, such 
as, less costs for repair force person- 
nel, uninterrupted service for the sub- 
scriber, good will, etc. Speaking of 


one truth that inflation has not 


affected is that ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
pound of cure.” 


is worth a Perhaps 


inflation makes prevention even more 


mportant than ever before. 


Now, let us take up some specific 
cases Where preventive maintenance 
may be applied. We will start out on 


1 rural line at the subscriber’s installa- 
tion, then passing on to the line, aerial 
cable, underground 
the central office. 


plant and finally 
In areas where light- 
ning is prevalent or electric power is 
present, special precautions should be 


taken to guard against their hazards. 






By DANIEL SEITZ 


Cable Superintendent 
York Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





With the aid of the 
photographs we _ will 
faults and we go along. 

Fig. 1 shows an illustration with the 
telephone 


accompanying 
point out the 
remedies as 
loop and power service in 
close proximity. The most serious fault 
here is that the rods are too 
that 
charge of lightning on the power line 
is carried to this 


ground 


close to each other so when a 
ground, part of it, 
together with a portion of the current 
from the power line, is carried across 
to the telephone ground rod and thus 
to the telephone equipment. It is true 
that rather 


rapidly as the distance from the ground 


such charges decrease 


rod is increased. However, the sepa- 


ration between power and _ telephone 
grounds should be at least 10 ft., pref- 
erably more, if 


possible on opposite 


sides of the building. 

Fig. 2 separation 
between power and telephone facilities 
which 


indicates a wide 


ideal installation. 


Although this station 


makes it an 
is located along 
with high 
power lines paralleling it, trouble rec 
ords prove that almost no interruption 


an open wire line tension 
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LEFT PHOTO: Fig. 1. 





Rural telephone cand power installation and protection grounds with insufficient separation. 


of service was experienced by this sub- 
scriber over a long period of time. 
Fig. 3 shows part of a demonstration 
set up for the purpose of teaching in- 
stallers the right 
perform 


and wrong way to 
installations. Here we 


have an isolated water system with the 


rural 


power circuit grounded to the water 
pipe which is common practice with 
many power companies. It is often 
more convenient to connect the tele- 
phone protector ground to the same 
water pipe together with the power 


ground rather than to drive a ground 
rod for the telephone protector alone. 
Many 
found to have high 


isolated water systems will be 
resistance connec- 
tions to earth, even though the pipe ex- 
into 
Therefore, it is 


tends considerable distance down 
the water in the well. 
safer to provide a good driven ground 
The illus 
tration shows the telephone protector 
ground 


for the telephone protector. 


water 
pipe and a ground wire connect from 


disconnected from the 
the protector-to a driven ground as it 
should be for this type of installation. 
such as is 


At power sub-stations 


shown in Fig. 4, many interruptions to 


telephone service be avoided by 


placing regular fuse type station pro- 


may 


tectors with normal length fuses in each 
circuit but without the usual ground. 
If we connect the telephone protector 
ground to the power sub-station 
ground, or even to a ground rod driven 
near the sub-station ground, we are 
inviting trouble due to lightning and 
power that 
grounds during storms and power fail 


surges occur on these 


ures. 


(Please turn to page 52) 
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RIGHT PHOTO: Fig. 2. Rural 


telephone and power service installation with proper grounding. 
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Get MORE Income 


Per Station 


tetahen-Gany 
PAYSTATIONS 


The average revenue per paystation in the Bel 
System last year was over four times* the average 
revenue from other subscriber stations. 




















You can increase your income the same way—by 
actively promoting the extensive use of paystations. 
Modern Autelco-Gray Paystations will quickly "pay 
for themselves,'’ and then continue to produce for 
many years after the initial cost has been absorbed. 
Let us send you complete details. 


*Although paystations constitute only 1.5 percent of the Bell System 
total stations, this source of income produced 7 percent of the com 
pany's entire 1947 receipts. 
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One of the many available types of 
Autelco-Gray Paystations which include 
assemblies to meet every requirement 
of paystation service. 


AUTELCO-GRAY PAYSTATIONS F u TI O M AT 7 t ae _ LE T T RIC 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation . . . 





Graybar Electric Company Kellogg Switch- Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step "‘Director’’ for Register 

















board & §S ly Cc Leich Sal Sender-Translator Operation... Machine Switching Automatic Dial Sy:'tems 

— ; UpPty anpeny + — ates Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communicotion Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers ond C 
Corporation . . . The North Electric Mfg. Com- Distributors in U. S. and Possessions — 
pany . . . Stromberg-Carlson Company. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U S.A 
Export Distributors INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORA! 'ON 
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High in conductance—with better voice 


SPEAKS and high frequency transmission 


characteristics than any other high- 


FOR ITSELF: strength conductor—that’s Copperweld. 


Permanently protected against rust— 
2 to 3 times stronger than hard-drawn 


copper wire—greater tensile strength 




















































than any wire having comparable elec- 
trical properties—that’s Copperweld. 

| Light in weight—small in diameter—pliable 
4 | —and easy to string—that’s Copperweld. 
' Unsurpassed for economy because it lasts 
) so much longer and requires so little 
y maintenance—that’s Copperweld. 
Yr 
/ 
/ 
/ 
j, 
/ 
/ 

==] COPPERWELD WIRE is made by our 

unique Molten-Welding Process—in 
_ 
/ = - which a thick covering of non-rusting 
J Paty copper is permanently welded to a 
‘ core of strong alloy steel. 








cavemen COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Tie for use with Copperweld Line Wire. 


¥ releateh 
. Tali. > 


SALES OFFIGES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





For Your Convenience, Copperweld Line Wire is 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
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Fig. 4. Telephone service entrance to power sub-station. 


Telephone and power wiring inside 
the subscribers’ premises should have 
good clearance. Many of the power 
and lightning installations are made 
long after the telephone service was 
established and the electrician who did 
the power wiring may not have been 
too respectful of telephone wires. We 
have no alternative but to move the 
telephone wiring to a safe location. We 
should teach the subscriber that it is 
extremely hazardous to place telephone 
equipment or wiring close to or on any 
electric appliances. “One stitch in time, 
saves nine.” 

Placing static protectors along open 
wire leads, illustrated in Fig. 5, is re- 
commended by many engineers as a 
preventive measure. Let me point out 
that no matter how efficient the pro- 
tector itself is, unless a good ground 
is connected to it, it will be worthless. 
I should like to stress the fact that 
wherever a ground is at all necessary 
it should by all means be one of low 
resistance, regardless of the cost, be- 
cause a high resistance ground is abso- 
lutely worthless. If in doubt, there is 
only one way to be sure and that is to 
measure them with any type of ap- 
proved ground resistance measuring 
instrument. This illustration shows a 
five-pair protector that has seen serv- 
ice and its condition is evidence that 
it was defective. The cost of this ar- 
rester and the labor placing it was 
preventive maintenance. 
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teplacing 


parts and maintaining them should be 
considered as routine maintenance. 
Casual inspection of open wire lines 
does not always reveal the causes for 
having an undue amount of open fuses, 
instrument troubles, cable pair and 
equipment failures to which these lines 


are connected (Fig. 6). I am sure this 
picture will illustrate the point. The 
power line is a 66 kv transmission line 
with a 25-ft. clearance over the tele- 
phone line. Originally the telephone 
line was split by the power pole with 
three No. 104 copper wires on each 
side. There is a ground wire as shown 
by the broken white line. It does not 
make contact with the guys support- 
ing the power pole. 

During a severe lightning storm, a 
charge following this wire to ground 
was sufficiently severe to cause part 
of the charge to jump to the three 
telephone wires adjacent to the ground 
wire, with the result that they were 
severed by the charge of lightning 
plus the current it conducted down the 
ground wire. Needless to say that much 
damage was done to the _ telephone 
equipment. A ground resistance test of 
the power company ground showed it 
to be of very high resistance whicl 
was a factor in causing the charge to 
seek a path to ground by way of tl 
telephone circuits. 


t 


How many and how severe were t!} 
charges following down that powe 
company ground jumping onto thé 
telephone wires, blowing fuses and 
causing other failures is anyone's 
guess. However, we are sure that 
proper preventive maintenance would 
have called for making changes as 
shown by this print. 


t 


] 


The close-up shown in Fig. 7 als 
indicates in greater detail the dange 
area showing how proper clearance was 
provided between ground wires and 











Fig. 3. Schematic arrangement of a rural telephone and power installation with power jround 
connected to the isolated water system and telephone protection ground connected to ground rod. 
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telephone circuits. Preventive mainte- 
nance of the open wire line also in- 
cludes proper tree trimming, pulling 
slack, effective guying and many other 
operations, none of which should be 
neglected—remembering that a little 
preventive maintenance work today 
will save a lot of unnecessary work 
later. 

Now, we come to the cable terminal 
to which the open wires are connected, 
If it is a fuse type, the fuses may be 
the source of much unnecessary inter- 
ruption of service and expense due to 
lightning passing through them on the 
to ground and blowing them. If 
we connect a 20 or 


way 
22-zauge bridle 
wire from the open wire to a protector 
unit equipped with discharge blocks 
that will ground solid when the tele- 
phone line comes in accidental contact 
with a power line, causing the small 
gauge bridle wire to burn open, it will 
eliminate the this 
The ground wire from the pro- 
tector unit should be connected to the 
strand and 


need for fuses at 


point. 
sheath on aerial cables. 
Never use this method for protection 
at the station. It 
result in a costly fire. 


subscriber’s might 
However, on a 
pole this is not hazardous. Preventive 
maintenance is good insurance against 
later trouble. 


Aerial cable presents 
practicing 


maintenance. If it is 


many oppor- 


tunities for preventive 


suspended in 
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Fig. 5. 


rings and they are cutting the sheath 
move the rings before they have had 
time to cause trouble. See to it that 
all rings on any particular cable are 
exactly the same size. 
proved 


Also place ap- 
adjacent to each 
the poles where most of the 
ring cuts first appear. Snub the cable 
on all grades with a device that will 
not injure the sheath. Lashing the 
cable will eliminate those ring cuts but 


zinc bands 


side of 


LEFT PHOTO: Fig. 6. 





Static protector for open wire line protection. 


don’t do it until you are sure that the 
strand tension is correct and there is 
only one way to be sure of that—use 
a dynamometer, don’t guess. 

This is just as important on a new 
lashed cable job as when replacing 
rings by lashing the cable. The weight 
of the cable per foot must be known 
to determine what the strand tension 
at any given temperature should be on 

(Please turn to page 56) 


Sixty-six KV power line after lightning hazard to 
telephone line was corrected. 


BELOW: Fig. 7. Close-up of corrections 


made to prevent lightning damage to telephone line from 66 KV line. 
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cuts costs, multiplies manpower, stands 
up under rugged conditions 


For 115, 2,3, and 4-ton trucks. Comfort- 
able crew quarters. Plenty of organized 
space for all tools and materials. Per- 
fectly balanced for proper weight dis- 
tribution when loaded. 


Mounts on 11!.-ton truck or light trac- 
tor. Needs only 6 square feet of plat- 
form space. In two minutes it can dig 
a hole 6” to 20” in diameter, 7’ to 10’ 
deep, at any angle, in clay, hardpan, 
shale, or frozen ground. 


Easy to load, easy to operate, easy to 
hook on behind any light truck. 
Saves time and manpower, sim- 
plifies transportation. 


Permits entire load of poles to ride easily 
economically behind maintenance truck 
No need for special truck and bolster 


Safe, powerful, dependable under 4! 
conditions. Capacity to fit any need 
Models for all types of trucks 


WRITE for information on your specia 
requirements. Highway Utility Equip- 
ment Engineers have the experience 
and the ability to give you the right 
answer promptly. 


Manufacturers of: Utility Bodies * Winches * Earth Boring Machines * 
Pole and Cable Reel Trailers and other Public Utility Equipment. 


General Offices: 


EDGERTON, WISCONSIN, U.S. A 
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Koiled Kord 


Now you can give your customers the finest, longest lasting, most convenient telephone cord 
without extra cost to them. 


3 CONDUCTOR TINSEL for flexibility and resistance to fatigue. RUBBER INSULATION, 
flexible but tough, to give uniformly high insulation resistance under all service condi- 
tions. CABLED, THEN JACKETED WITH NEOPRENE that is not affected by moisture, 


perspiration, light, oil, grease, acid and all sorts of abrasion, and will stand up under years 
of hard service without deterioration. 


Seven feet of high quality telephone cord koiled to a compact nine inch length that extends 
to more than four feet. Always retracts, never gets “baggy” or loose no matter how often 
it is stretched. The NEW Koiled Kord weighs less than 2% ounces with an O. D. of .195 in- 
ches and has a pull of only 1 pound when extended. 


Priced to give you the finest, longest lasting, most economical cord on the market. Designed 
to give your customers the greatest convenience and service. Obviously you cannot afford to 
use anything but Koiled Kord products if you want long service, economy and convenience. 


& Mailed Kords sew waven 14, connweerieu 


» AAAS 


AA 


Koiled Kords available trimmed 
to fit all standard desk sets. 
Specify type when ordering thru 
your Independent Telephone 
Supplier. 
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a suspended cable. Pulling the cable 
suspended in rings back at corners 
where it has crept away and making 
it secure with grade clamps will pre- 
vent sheath breaks not only on this 
corner but where the cable is slack 
otherwise. 

Bowing, as shown by the before and 
after photo in Fig. 8, is one of the 
major contributors to our cable fail- 
ures. All aerial cable expands and con- 
tracts with changes in temperature but 
so long as it is a normal longitudinal 
movement, no harm is done. However, 
where an excessive amount of slack 
happens to be in a cable it pushes out 
on either side, as shown in Fig. 8, or 
even upward in severe cases. 

The longitudinal expansion and con- 
traction cause the cable to flex at these 
points. Eventually the sheath will 
break from fatigue. Usually, where 
bowing occurs, the strand tension will 
be found to be too great. In that event, 
eut sufficient slack into the strand to 
reduce it to the proper tension accord- 
ing to the weight of the cable it is car- 
rying. After the strand has been cut, 
move the cable from each direction 
toward that point. If the strand is 
already at the proper tension there is 
only one alternative—pull the slack in 
the cable to splices or other convenient 
points and remove it. This should be 
avoided, if at all possible, on quadded 
cable for it may unbalance the quads. 

New cable, nitrogen gas filled by the 
manufacturer and shipped and_ in- 








Fig. 9. Underground cable with coating designed to relieve electrolysis conditions. 


stalled under pressure, is a guarantee 
that no sheath damage has occurred 
during transportation and installation. 
A modified tire valve placed in the 
end of the cable at the factory makes 
it convenient to check pressure at any 
time during intallation and just before 
splicing. When rearranging cables in 
manholes, or where apparent mechani- 
eal damage has been done to the lead 
sheath or sleeves, placing the cable 





Fig. 8. Cable bowing before and after corrections were made. 
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under about five pounds of pressure 
and then applying soap to the sus- 
pected area, will definitely 
whether or not the sheath or solder 
work is good. Sheath breaks or ring 
cuts in aerial cable may be located in 
the same manner and repaired, ofte: 
avoiding expensive cable failures. Flash 
testing with dry compressed air or ni- 
trogen gas is highly recommended as 
a preventive measure. 


prove 


If the following rules are observed 
during new aerial cable installation, 
much of the need for subsequent pre- 
ventive work will be eliminated 


(1) Hold all corner and deadend 
poles by proper guying. 

(2) Place the strand at the correct 
tension. 

(3) If the cable is suspended i 
rings, place grade clamps at all col 


ners, grades and overlaps for splicing 
immediately upon completion of the 
stringing operation. If the cable 1s 


lashed, only the overlaps for splicing 
need be snubbed. 
(4) When making splices, be sure 


not to have slack adjacent to the splices 
when completed. If necessary place a 
strand slack pulling device on _ the 


strand while splicing. 


Most laymen are of the opinion that 
any wire placed underground ends 
trouble with it for all time. How we 
wish this were true. Steam shovels 
trenching machines, jack hammers, 
pipe pushers, and just plain picks be 
ing operated dangerously close to oul 
conduit give us plenty of preventive 
maintenance ideas. While not strictly 
preventive maintenance cooperation 
with other utilities and contractors 1 
pointing out, during construction OP 
erations, exactly where our ducts are 
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joeated, will prove decidely worthwhile. 

Electrolysis or corrosion is a sub- 
ject so involved and complicated that 
we do not have the time to go into 
the subject except to offer several sug- 
gestions and point out a few develop- 
ments that are intended to eliminate 
or at least mitigate electrolysis condi- 
tions. 

The most important preventive ac- 
tion we can possibly take is to make 
a thorough study from electrolysis 
readings of the entire underground 
plant. Then analyze them intelligently 
and apply measures that will be effec- 
tive. All underground cable is vulner- 
able to electrolytic action whether or 
not there are electric street railways 
being operated in the area. Sometimes 
when electric railways are discontinued 
the electrolysis problem is not elimi- 
nated in the vicinity—jit is only 
changed. Of course, the volume of cur- 
rent found on the cable sheath will usu- 
ally be much less afterward. 

These lower readings should not be 
taken as proof that no harm will be 
done to the sheath by it. It should be 
remembered that any voltmeter read- 
ing of positive current flow from 
sheath to earth or other structures is 
a danger sign. This should be taken 
seriously. The voltmeter readings from 
sheath to earth are only an indication 
that somewhere in the neighborhood 
current is flowing, not how much, Dur- 
ing the operation of the electric rail- 
way system, if the proper drainage and 
controls were applied, these apparently 
small amounts of stray currents were 
added to that which the drainage sys- 
tems were taking 


narm 
larn 


sare of and did no 


Electrolysis reminds one of a thief 
who sneaks along in the dark under- 


ground duets looking for a likely spot 
to make off with some lead plunder. 
He finds a nice little wet place takes 
all, or even more than he ean carry, 
and leaves by way of the moisture. 
Eve 


tually, we wake up with a serious 
costly cable failure. One way to elimi- 
nate a positive condition is to impress 
hegative current of sufficient strength 
on the sheath in the positive area, so 
aS to overcome the positive to earth 
concvition. This method is usually ef- 


fective if properly applied. The size of 
the area that may be corrected by ap- 
plying negative current to the sheath 
will vary according to the volume of 
current impressed upon the sheath as 
well as other local conditions. 

When we install Cathodic protection 
a ist provide a buried anode some 
dist 


ce from where the negative cur- 
rent is applied to the sheath. A suit- 
able spot must be located where a mass 
of carbon or metal may be buried and 
the »ositive current connected to it. 
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Fig. 10. Ventilating system for unattended central offices. 


This anode bed should be located where 
other nearby structures will not be af- 
fected by the positive current. Where 
battery is furnished over cable pairs 
to PBX switchboards or other battery 
operated apparatus, if such equipment 
grounds are connected to the under- 
ground cable sheath rather than water 
pipes, or driven grounds, even though 
the current values are low, they will 
help in keeping the sheath negative. 

It is a well-known fact that dissimi- 
lar metals, together with the prope 
chemical, will create a source of EMF. 
Therefore we should avoid accidental 
loose contacts between the underground 
cable sheath and other buried metal, 
such as metallic conduit, bends, fittings, 
etc. If we have the right bit of chemi- 
cal in the water that may be present, 
corrosion will occur. Bonding the lead 
sheath to metallic riser pipes on poles 
and buildings is good preventive in- 
surance against electrolytic action, also 
it is a protection should the sheath 
come in accidental contact with a 
power wire in case the underground 
cable extends as an aerial cable. 

The illustration in Fig. 9 shows a 
cable with a compound and tape jacket 
over the lead sheath. This cable was 
installed where sheath failures oc- 
curred due to the sheath being positive 
to earth in the area. If such cable can 
be installed successfully without rup- 
ture to the coating during pulling in 
operations or later injured otherwise, 
it should be effective during the life 
of the protective material. However, if 
even a small area of this coating is 
damaged, exposing the lead sheath in 


a ee | 


a positive area, it is likely to cause a 
concentration of electrolytic action at 
that point and quickly cause a sheath 
failure. The distance between the bare 
lead sheath and the metallic cable rest 
is very short as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Moisture here could easily be the 
conductor for positive current from the 
sheath to the rest, flowing from there 
to earth, or by way of the cable rack 
to other bare cables supported by the 
same rack. 

Cables with neoprene jackets over 
the regular lead sheath also are de- 
signed to prevent the flow of current 
to and from the sheath, because neo- 
prene is an insulator. Therefore, if we 
place this barrier between the lead 
sheath and other metallic structure or 
earth, theoretically, no current will 
flow to the sheath, so no current will 
be on the sheath to flow off at some 
other point to do damage. Much de- 
pends on how carefully these cables 
are placed without injury to the neo- 
prene jacket. 

Alpeth, the new composite cable 
sheath of aluminum and Polyethylene, 
a product of Western Electric, was de- 
signed as a substitute for lead sheath 
cable during the war. 

In the central office, dust is a major 
contributor to equipment failures, be- 
ing the chief cause of wear in moving 
parts, contact failures, etc. Every ef- 
fort should be made to exclude dust 
from all rooms which are housing 
equipment. Scrubbed, waxed and pol- 
ished floors not only improve the ap- 


(Please turn to page 102) 
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HE last 35 years have witnessed 

a remarkable increase in the use 

of telephone and telegraph com- 
munication. This same period has seen 
the introduction and widespread use 
of the science of electronics. Most of 
the technical advances having to do 
with the application of electronic de- 
vices to communication have been in 
the fields of radio and long distance 
wire communication. There is a re- 
cent trend toward the combination of 
these two for providing the greatest 
flexibility in spanning distance and for 
producing the greatest quantity of fa- 
cilities with the least expenditure of 
funds and basic materials. 


One of the principal contributions to 
long distance wire communication has 
been the invention of carrier. The 
basic idea, originally conceived by 
Major General Squier, relies upon the 
fact that the wire lines themselves are 
capable of carrying a spectrum of fre- 
quencies much greater than the narrow 
band 
tion. 
cerned 


required for a single conversa- 
The carrier technique 
with utilizing the 
transmit a number of conversations 
spaced at intervals in the higher fre- 
quency spectrum. The use of this prin- 
ciple has grown to such an extent that, 
in the United States alone, 
per cent of the long distance circuit 
mileage is provided by carrier tele- 
phone channels. 


is con- 
wires. to 


over 50 


Normal speech, acting upon the 
transmitter of a telephone, produces 
alternating currents in a band of fre- 
quencies from a few hundred to sev- 
eral thousand cycles. It has been de- 
termined by laboratory tests that good 
intelligibility can be obtained by assur- 
ing the transmission of the band of 
frequencies from 300 to 2,700 cycles 
only. The lower and higher frequencies 
thus excluded contribute very little to 
the effectiveness of speech. 


In a carrier telephone system, the 
normal voice frequencies emanating 
from the telephone are shifted bodily 
upward in the frequency spectrum to 
occupy a band, for example, from 3,300 
to 5,700 cycles. This band is trans- 
mitted over a pair of wires along with 
the lower frequencies of the normal 


telephone circuit. At the receiving 
end, the higher frequency band _ is 
shifted back to normal voice fre- 


quencies, whence it appears identical 
to the original conversation. This func- 
tion of shifting a band of frequencies 
upward or downward in the frequency 


spectrum is called “modulation” or 
“demodulation” respectively. The de- 
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vices for accomplishing this are called 
a “modulator” and a “demodulator” 
and their physical combination is fre- 
quently referred to as a “modem,” a 
contraction of the first syllables of the 
two names. 

A number of telephone conversations 
may each be shifted to different posi- 
tions in the frequency spectrum and 
transmitted over a single pair of wires. 
This is called a multi-channel system. 
Now, since all these frequencies be- 
come thoroughly mixed when travers- 
ing the same line, it is necessary to 
provide means for separating them at 
the receiving end and directing each 
band to its respective demodulator and 
telephone instrument. This separating 
is done by means of electrical filters, 
which are devices which pass freely 
certain specified bands of frequencies 
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Left to right: W. A. KERN, Rochester, N. Y.; L. J. DENNEY, Federal Telephone & Radio Corp.; 
W. GLEASON and R. W. ENGSBERG, both of Federal 
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THE APPLICATION OF CARRIER 


ment has ordinarily been provided to 
furnish one, three or 12 carrier tele- 
phone channels over a single pair of 
wires. Although most of the equipment 
offered for toll service has been rather 
expensive, it has still been possible to 
prove it in economically because of the 
relatively high cost of stringing addi- 
tional wires to provide the equivalent 
services over these distances. 

The accelerated growth of electronics 
manufacture created by the last war 
has brought about a change in the 
economic picture which is of particu- 
lar interest to the Independent tele- 
phone operating companies. Many of 
the components used in large quantities 
in electronic circuits, such as resistors 
and capacitors, are now available at 
greatly reduced cost. Likewise, mag- 
netic materials which are the 
backbone of carrier modulator and fil- 
ter design, are readily available in 
more efficient form, together with new 
techniques for the manufacture of her- 
metically-sealed 


core 


containers, moisture- 
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exclude all others. Other filters 
are used to separate the carrier chan- 
nels, as a whole, from the normal 
voice frequency band so that the exist- 
ing side and phantom telephone cir- 
cuits remain unaffected by the addition 
of carrier. Thus we see that the prin- 
cipal constituents of a carrier system 
are modulators, demodulators and fil- 
ters. 

Carrier telephony has found its 
greatest application in providing addi- 
tional toll circuit facilities over dis- 
tances from 100 to 1,000 miles. Equip- 


and 


proof packaging and miniaturized com- 
ponents. The result of all this is that 
carrier equipment is now being Ppro- 
duced which is of smaller size and 
lower cost, and with better perform- 
ance than heretofore possible. There 
are many situations in the telephone 
operating company which are natural 
fields for the application of carrier, 
providing the cost is justified. Most of 


these cases are previously unt ched 
by the carrier influence and pertain, 
in greater part, to the trunk anc sub- 


scriber’s plant and are now on tie ir 
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crease due to the expansion of dial 
operation and the concomitant need 
for greater trunk facilities. At the 
same time one new requirement upon 
carrier operation becomes apparent; 
namely, that dialing and signaling 
must be accomplished over these cir- 
cuits. Hence the conclusion is properly 
drawn that any type of carrier equip- 
ment to be used in the trunk plant 
must be capable of handling dial im- 
pulses and/or supervision and must be 
priced to compete with the cost of 
stringing relatively few miles of wire 
or cable. 

Many telephone manufacturing con- 
cerns have recently entered the car- 
rier field, including Federal Telephone 
& Radio Corp. Since all carrier sys- 
tems operate on the same fundamental 
principles I am predicating my further 
discussion of the applications in the 
Independent field upon the Federal 
short haul system. 


The FTR 9-H-1 short haul carrier 
telephone system has been designed to 
provide up to three channels of high- 
grade communication over limited dis- 
tances where the price of the equip- 
ment is a primary factor in justifying 
the application of carrier. With to- 
day’s present high cost of erecting 
crossarms and stringing wires to ob- 
tain additional facilities, this system 
is comparable in first cost to a wire 
circuit six miles in length and the 
maintenance costs are significantly 
less. In addition, the quality of cir- 
cuit derived by carrier is consistently 
high and freedom from line noise, even 
when the line is in trouble by reason 
of a ground or open, is a characteristic 
advantage of carrier operation. 


Each 9-H-1 channel terminal is en- 
tirely contained on one panel 19 ins. 
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RUDLOFF, Lake Crystal, Minn., and LaMAR STOOPS, Nappanee, Ind. 


wide by seven inches high, designed 
for mounting on a conventional relay 
rack. Additional parts are available 
for table or wall mounting, in the case 
of small installations. The equipment 
of the panel comprises the modulator- 
demodulator with its associated oscil- 
lator, the band filters for separating 
the “go” and “return” carrier fre- 
quency bands, the line filter for sepa- 
rating the carrier bands from the nor- 
mal voice circuit, signaling circuits 
for transmitting ringing, supervisory 
and dialing signals over the carrier, 
and a power supply for operating the 
unit from the AC power mains. All of 
these are contained on the one panel. 


’ 


Three channels of the carrier, or 
any choice or combination thereof, may 
be applied to a single pair of open 
wires. The three channels each shift 
their respective conversations to dif- 
ferent bands in the frequency spec- 
trum. These bands are 





Left to right: TRUDY CROKER, W. M. AIKEN, J. L. SCHNEIDER, S. A. LORENS, ERIC BROOKE, 
J. G. BONNAR, all of North Electric Mfg. Co.; B. L. GAINES, North Bend, Wash., and R. B. 


WISEMAN, North Electric. 
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arbitrarily 


chosen to conform to the standard fre- 
quency allocations of existing single 
and three-channel long haul toll sys- 
tems, so that if any of the latter sys- 
tems are working on other pairs of the 
same pole line, interference 
systems will be minimized. For ex 
ample, the first channel of the 9-H-1 
system uses the band from four to 10 
ke; the second channel 13 to 20 ke and 
the third channel 28 to 35 ke. 


between 


The approximate maximum range of 
the system when working over a pair 
of .104-inch copper line wires is: 


For Channel 1—150 miles 
For Channel 2—100 miles 
For Channel 3— 75 miles 


The introduction of appreciable 
lengths of non-loaded entrance or in 
termediate cables will reduce this 
range at the approximate ratio of 10 
miles of wire for each mile of cable. 
It is quite feasible, however, to con 
sider the application of carrier to a 
circuit made up entirely of non-loaded 
cable. In this case, the approximate 
maximum range of the 9-H-1 channels 
would be: 


Over cable of 
13 ga. 16 ga. 19 ga. 
For Channel 1 18 miles 12 miles 7 miles 
For Channel 2 15 miles 10 miles 6 miles 
For Channel 3 12 miles 9 miles 5 miles 


In the general case, it is customary 
to compute the transmission loss of the 
actual circuit layout in terms of deci- 
bels loss at the highest carrier fre- 
quency for each channel, respectively. 
For example, in applying Channel 1, 
the loss of the line at 10,000 cycles is 
the determining factor. Likewise, for 
Channels 2 and 3, the losses are com- 
puted at 20,000 and 35,000 cycles, re 
spectively, where the loss of the line 
does not exceed about 20 db at the 
channel frequency involved, the cor- 
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esponding 9-H-1 channel 
nay be applied. 


equipment 


We are now in a position to consider 
the application of carrier to the trunk 
plant. In the Independent field we will 
encounter two principal types of trunk 
circuits. In large cities, many inter- 
office trunks are required, consisting 
mainly of cable pairs between offices. 
It is possible that many existing trunks 
may be loaded. The application of car- 
rier to trunk cables will require non- 
loaded pairs, so this may be a limiting 
condition. If all of the heavier gauge 
pairs are loaded, it may be desirable 
to disconnect the loading from a few 
pairs rather than attempt to use the 
smaller gauge wires, because of their 
restriction upon the range of carrier 
operation. The other type of 
circuit normally encountered will be 
direct dial trunks between nearby 
towns. These usually consist of a mix- 
ture of open-wire and cable and, in 
general, the distance will be greater. 
In any case, the over-all transmission 
loss should be computed from tables 
showing the loss per mile for various 
wires and cables. 
mixed lines, one 
encounter, 


trunk 


In the case of such 
may expect to 
occasionally, extra trans- 
mission losses due to the mis-match of 
impedances 
cable pairs. 


also 


between open wire and 
In severe cases, unantici- 
pated losses of 8-10 db may be encoun- 
tered which can only be obviated by 
the use of auto-transformers 
in the line at selected 


tween wire and cable. 


inserted 
junctions be- 


When a trunk situation is reviewed 
and it is determined that carrier 
channels can be operated over existing 
trunk wires to provide the needed serv- 
ices, the next consideration is the selec- 
tion of carrier equipment which will 
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furnish not only the _ transmission 
needed, but also the signaling facilities. 
Since most trunk applications require 
one-way or two-way dialing, it is de- 
sirable that the carrier channel equip- 
ment provide independent paths in each 
direction, suitable for connection to 
existing trunk circuit 
the central offices. 


equipment in 


The 9-H-1 system is designed to give 
complete flexibility in application to 
the connecting circuits of manual or 
dial exchange trunk circuits, toll line 
circuits, or subscriber’s line circuits. 
Each terminal contains the necessary 
relays to give two-way ringdown or 
one-way ringdown, one-way DC super- 
vision. By the addition of one to three 
relays in an applique unit, it is pos- 
sible to match the carrier signaling 
circuits to any dial application at a 
nominal cost. Conversely, if the dial 
exchange is being engineered concur- 
rently with the carrier trunk layout, 


right: A. J. LEIS, Lima, Ohio; F. W. BECHDOLT, Defiance, Ohio; V. DURBIN and J. J. 


Savings may be realized in the cost of 
trunk circuit equipment in the ex- 
change by using circuits designed spe- 
cifically to meet the signaling circuits 
of the carrier channel. 

Another 
carrier 


interesting 
comes about in 


application of 
the extension 
of rural telephone lines. In many cases, 
the present rural lines are filled to 
capacity and extended to the limits of 
their transmission range. With the 
introduction of cheaper carrier sys- 
tems it is possible to conceive of u 
carrier system applied to a rural line 
which will jump out to the far end, 
pick up a new line at that point and 
thus permit the extension to new cus- 
tomers beyond the range of the original 
line. This will, of course, create new 
problems, such as what to do about the 
bridged stations in the section of line 
traversed by carrier to prevent mutual 
interference between carrier and phys- 
ical circuit. This problem can be met, 
however, by the use of a cheap form 
of filter at each br‘dged telephone in 
the carrier section. There is also the 
problem of supplying power to the dis- 
tant carrier terminal as well as a hous- 
ing for it, but this may be met most 
easily by installing it on the premises 
of the in the 
carrier section. 


furthermost subscriber 


I have touched of the 
most attractive applications of carrier 
These are 
primarily indicative of the type of in- 
quiries recently forthcoming from op- 
erating telephone people. It is probable 
that there are many more intriguing 


upon some 


in the Independent plant. 


uses of carrier which may occur to 
many of you. At any rate, it is evi- 
dent that carrier is a subject you will 
all become more and more familiar 
with as you set about to convert to 
dial and expand your present scope of 
activity. 
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RADIO—TELEPHONY 


ACCEPTED the assignment of pre- 

senting a paper to the USITA Plant 

Group on the subject of “Radio 
Telephony” with considerable misgiv- 
ings for fear that I might upset popu- 
lar concepts of radio now much in the 
limelight and, also, that I might inad- 
vertently discourage some Independents 
who are planning to add_ radio-tele- 
phone service in some form or other to 
their operations. 

My second observation is predicated 
on radio-telephone experience of the 
Gary Group during the last 20 years 
that has included practically every 
possible use of radio as an adjunct to 
wire systems, and the fact that while 
considerable progress has been made, 
in general, has not lived up to 
what might be called “advance billing,” 
telephonically 


radio 


speaking. I say this 
with reservations, however, for in our 
group we have situations where radio 
has been the only medium that could 
be economically utilized in the render- 
ing of telephone service in situations 
where service requirements were great. 

Probably my best approach to my 
subject is to generally review our radio- 
telephone operations during the last 20 
years with which I have been closely 
associated. During this period radio 
has been adapted to satisfactorily fill 
many point-to-point 
quirements not 


and mobile re- 
feasible or 


cally possible with wire facilities. 


economi- 


Late in 1929, the first experimental 
radio-telephone link to our knowledge 
in the Independent field was estab- 
lished and was placed in commercial 
service early in 1930 over a water dis- 
tance of 30 miles between Campbell 
River and Powell River, located in the 
operating area of our British Columbia 
affiliate, the North-West Telephone Co. 
The radio link completed a 200-mile 
circuit that included almost 35 miles 
of deep sea type submarine cable and 
125 miles of copper open wire. As 
1 recall it, two frequencies in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 kilocycles were 
employed and, as I look back, I cannot 
but marvel at the fact that this radio 
circuit, which was fully under control 
of traffic operators, handled upwards 
to 90 calls a day on occasion to wire 
networks at each end of the circuit. 


I can also remember that the diffi- 
culties in keeping it working were 
many, as both the transmitters and 


receivers were early experimental mod- 
els that generally were unstable and 
Mr. McLean 


Group of 
the Gary 
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The 


low-powered, would 


left much to be desired. trans- 
mitters, although 
periodically build up transient oscilla- 
tions of unknown origin that would 
puncture the best insulation obtainable 
on modulation transformers, and tube 
The receivers, 
equipped with so-called “peanut tubes,” 
had sensitivity, output and 
automatic gain control was still not a 
reality. One of the most troublesome 
was the fact that the 
link did not inelude privacy. 
Although the 
used were outside the broadcast 
the transmitter 
frequency 


failures were common. 


low low 


features radio 


carrier frequencies 
range, 
crystal fundamental 
(fortunately crystal oscilla- 
tors were available) was also trans- 
mitted rather strongly and, as this was 
half the carrier frequency, it fell within 
the standard broadeast band on broad- 
cast receivers. 

There were many humorous incidents 
and from the 


some not so humorous, 


standpoint of the telephone company, 
circulated by 
of the 
hearing telephone calls. 
after a 


listeners in the vicinity 


radio terminals as a result of 
Subsequently, 
year or so of 
the link 


by a submarine cable. 


commercial op- 


eration, radio was 
This 


very 


replaced 
first link 
useful and 
First, it 
links 


successfully as an 


served a number of 
important 
that 


used 


purposes. proved 


short-haul radio could be 
extension of 
wire facilities and was not impractical 
as telephone people were accustomed 
to think at that time. Further, it 
proved that a considerable amount of 
telephone toll 
if telephone facilities were made avail- 
able to serve isolated 
and 


business was available 


industrial towns 


communities in our operating 
areas. Consequently, the success of the 
Campbell River-Powell River radio link 
suggested the undertaking of 


providing telephone service by means 


larger 


of radio to the many small but impor- 
tant communities scattered north along 
the west coast from the 49th parallel 
as far north as the Alaskan border. 
The short radio link just described, 
operating as it did on frequencies not 
widely separated from the standard 
broadcast band, was dependent on 
ground wave transmission or, in other 
words, the electrical impulses set up 
by the antenna travel close to the 
earth’s surface with rapidly decreas- 
ing energy as the distance increases. 
Consequently, with the relatively low- 


powered transmitters used at that tin 
a daylight range of about 60 miles 
under favorable conditions was all th 
could be expected. It followed, the: 
fore, that a new radio technique wou 
be necessary if the ambitious plar 

covering varying distances beyond t} 


Jy 


limit up to 600 miles on a radio-te 
phone basis was to be a reality. 
By this time, the Bell System was 


working on high frequency tra 
radio-telephone c 


cuits and the Kennelly-Heaviside lay 


oceanic long-haul 


skip effect of radio frequencies \ 
generally known. This phenome: 
now better known and much n 


complicated than first suspected, is on 
in Which radio 


quencies, reflected back to earth f 


certain bands of 
various ionized atmospheric layers, 
utilized to advantage in providing 
transmission distances 
little d 


what 


long 
However, 


over 
moderate power. 


if any, was available as to 


formance might be expected 01 


tively short-haul circuits at va 
frequencies during daylight and d 
periods of day throug 


the seasons of the year. In other w 


ness each 


it was necessary to determine the 
suitable day and night frequencies 
quired to 


pi ovide sat isfactory 


telephone circuits to serve a numb: 


selected settled communities thr 
out the 600 miles of coast line that we 
were interested in and, in reality, m¢ 
determining the’ day and night sk} 


effect of optimum radio frequencie 


various locations, which was no s 
task. 

The Gary Group by this time was 
much more radio-minded and due t 


the bearing that radio might hav: 
a number of other Gary operatio! 
the West Indies, South 
the Philippines with 
ments, further radio-telephone e» 


America 
similar requir 


mental work was authorized. By means 


of a yacht completely equipped t 
radio, successful radio-telephone 
veys were carried out over a } 
of two years, during which time 4 


number of links were actually placed 
in commercial service. This work pro- 
vided basic data for the large 

network now operated by the North 
West Telephone Co., comprising som 


1,250 point-to-point and mobile 
telephone stations handling upwerds 
to 20,000 messages monthly. 

I recently looked up an articl a 
I wrote for TELEPHONY under the cate 


of Dec. 27, 1930, describing in me 
detail surveys made from the ra‘'lo- 
(Please turn to page 06) 
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R Automatic Toit TickeTinc 


Year after year, at the National Conventions of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, the exhibits of Automatic Electric Company 
have demonstrated the leading position this organization holds in the field of 
automatic telephony. Telephone men have learned to look to Automatic Electric 


first, for new developments in telephone equipment to meet their constantly 
expanding needs. 


Again in 1948, the outstanding exhibit of the Convention was an Automatic 
Electric development—Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing. Telephone men, 
seeing this equipment in action, recognized it as another remarkable creation 
of the organization that knows automatic telephone switching, from more than 
fifty years of experience! 


Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing makes it possible now to provide "AB" 
toll service on a full-automatic basis—with subscriber dialing—in any exchange 
network, from the most comprehensive grouping of metropolitan and suburban 
offices to a simple network of town and surrounding rural exchanges. Follow- 
ing more than four years of successful testing in a pilot’ installation, Strowger 
Automatic Toll Ticketing equipment has been ordered by all of the Independent 
telephone companies in the Los Angeles suburban area; the equipment is also 
scheduled for installation in two Chicago suburbs served by an Independent 
company. Here is proof of its acceptance by some of the most progressive 
Independent operating organizations! 


You'll be hearing more about Strowger Automatic Toll Ticketing in the 
future; why not learn about it NOW? Your Automatic Electric representative 
will be glad to discuss it with you. 





=> ELECTRIC | 
AUTOMATIL WZ ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘‘Director"’ for Register- 


Sender-Translator Operation... Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, S$ 





galing and Communication Apporotus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S.A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











equipped boat and it served to bring 
back to me the many prophesies that 
were current during this era of how 
radio would replace all telephone wire 
lines, both toll and local, before many 
years, but almost 20 years have elapsed 
and we hardly know radio in our do- 
mestic Independent telephone field. 


Utilizing early North-West  Tele- 
phone Co. experience and data, exten- 
sive radio-telephone networks operating 
on medium and high frequencies were 
established in Gary Group operating 
properties in the Republic of Colombia, 
South America, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the Republic of Haiti in the West 
Indies and the Philippine Islands, 
where natural barriers precluded wire 
lines. By this time, dating from around 
1932 onwards, more efficient and rugged 
radio equipment became available to 
meet demands, including inverter type 
privacy apparatus, 10 frequency dial- 
operated crystal-controlled transmit- 
ters, crystal-controlled receivers, voice- 
operated control terminals, 
reducers and efficient directional an- 
tennas, all of which contributed to 
much improved radio-telephone service. 


noise 


Initially, our radio operations in all 
countries generously assigned 
whatever frequencies were required to 
render public service, but, as time 
passed, frequency assignments in the 
medium and high frequency band, due 
to their world-wide interference ability, 
were assigned in 


were 


accordance with in- 
ternational agreements between coun- 
tries with the result that in our larger 
operations not only were additional as- 
signments for service expansion not 
available, but some of the assignments 
were taken away. Thus, we were again 
faced with the requirement for new 
radio-telephone technique if service de- 
mands were to be met. So far, our 
interests have provided relief for me- 





ee 





Left to right: W. L. MOLLANDS and J. H. VOSS, both of Stromberg-Carlson Co.; F. B. GORDON, 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.; D. N. GODFREY, Bellevue, Ohio; T. C. THOMPSON cnd W. J. PFAENDER, both 
of Stromberg-Carlson. 


dium frequency mobile radio-telephone 
circuits by securing assignments in the 
VHF 152-162 
same band currently used for our do- 


megacycle region, the 


mestic urban mobile operations. 

It is interesting to note that the 
North-West Telephone Co., the scene 
of the earliest radio-telephone activities 
in the Gary Group, is currently mov- 
ing another step forward. Ground wave 
and skip effect 
medium and high frequencies is giving 


transmission of the 


way to higher frequencies of the so- 


called “line of named _be- 
cause of their 
within the 
To date, number of 


hop radio links with from one to four 


sight,” so 
favorable propagation 
range of optical visibility. 
besides a single 
superimposed carrier channels operat- 
ing in the 152-162 megacycle band, an 
experimental radio 
with carrier has 


relay system also 


been in commercial 


service for some time over a distance 
of approximately 200 miles along the 
Columbia 


west coast of British with 


Left to right: F. W. BECHDOLT, Defiance, Ohio; J. A. ROYCE, Graybar Electric Co.; J. A. FITTS, 
P. G. DOWNTON and H. G. CAMPBELL, all of Electric Storage Battery Co. 
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plans progressing to extend the service 
by additional relays still farther north. 
The radio relay channels so provided 
serve as toll circuits or trunks to switch 
short-haul, point-to-point and mobile 
calls into toll centers for handling in 
the same manner as wire traffic. 

For radio relay circuits now in com- 
mercial service, interim operation is in 
the 152-162 megacycle region and al- 
though these frequencies are satisfac- 
tory for immediate requirements, there 
is every indication that our experience 
of the past will be repeated and the 
number of channels that will be avail- 
able to serve future radio relay re- 
quirements will be inadequate even i! 
Where ou! 
next move will be in the radio spectrum 
is difficult to foresee with accuracy at 
this due to the 
involved. 


the less populated areas. 


time many varia 


In addition to the foregoing, current 
North-West 
clude an experimental wide band micro 


Telephone Co. plans 


wave circuit operating in the regio! 
of 6,000 megacycles and equipped 
multi-channel carrier on a frequency 
division multiplex basis. This project 
shows much promise for future pli 
cations in the Independent field, pat 
ticularly .as a medium for 
short haul multi-channel toll fa 


work is not yet sufficiently 


providing 


but our 
advanced to report on. 


Independents may be operat! 


the ultra and super high frequenc) 
regions in this country sooner than 
they suspect. It has been authorita 
tively stated that there may as 


many as 400 television broadcast sta 
tions on the air within a _ two-year 
period, covering 140 metropolitan areas 
and eventually serving around * 
000 homes. This anticipates ext sive 
television relay facilities that, ‘rom 


(Please turn to page 104) 
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On the rough, tough jobs miles from home a POWERS Body makes completion of 
the job easier. Built and designed to meet field requirements, all the necessary- 
es, accessories, tools, supplies and equipment are ever-handy for instant use... for any 
problem. Sturdy, all-steel construction provides unwavering, dependable service 


year-in, year-out, through all kinds of weather, over all kinds of terrain. For com- 
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OVER 75 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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CHANGES 


URING the 1930’s we in the tele- 
D phone industry laid great em- 

phasis on sales promotion. With 
most of us, no effort was spared to 
encourage the sale of service by every 
conceivable method. The larger com- 
panies set up full-sized sales depart- 
ments and practically all of them con- 
ducted sales promotion campaigns 
which were carried on by employes. 
The type of program varied between 
companies, but all had the same ob- 
jective and that was to sell as much 
service as possible to produce as much 
revenue as possible. The revenue de- 
rived from this activity spelled the 
difference between staying afloat or 
sinking for many a company. 

It was a period of great strain in 
the industry but as is frequently the 
case, adversity draws people closer to- 
gether and inspires them to greater 
effort, for the common good. We had 
a great deal of idle plant facilities and 
equipment so it was mostly a problem 
of discouraging disconnects and mak- 
ing installations, about as quickly as 
orders were written. 

By the time the war broke out in 
Europe the industry was well on the 
way to recovery. As one nation after 
another became involved in war, we 
gradually curtailed our sales program, 
and then came Pearl Harbor. After 
that, instead of sales programs, we had 
a series of conservation orders, includ- 
ing Order U-2. What idle plant and 
equipment we had was quickly used 
up to fill high priority orders. Due to 
the necessity of conserving critical ma- 
terials, only a limited amount of equip- 
ment could be obtained. During the 
postwar period the shortage has con- 
tinued, but with much difficulty great 
progress has been made. 


During the war and postwar periods, 
a huge backlog of applications piled up 
and most companies are still confronted 
with the problem of supplying the de- 
mand of these unfilled orders, as well 
as orders for upgrade of service from 
present users. The only way this de- 
mand can be supplied is by the instal- 
lation of additional plant capacity. 
Even if the equipment and material to 
provide the plant was available, it 
would take a long time. But with the 
scarcity of these items the delay seems 
endless, not only to the people who are 
awaiting the installation of service but 
also to us. 


Now let us explore for a moment the 
reasons for this unprecedented demand 
for service on the part of the public. 
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IN SALES 


By D. A. KAFKA 


General Commercial Supt. 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 





First let us trace the growth of serv- 
ice in the United States. 


Stations 

Year in Service Increase 
1900 1,500,000 

1910 7,500,000 6,000,000 
1920 13,500,000 5,500,000 
193 20,000,000 7,000,000 
1940 22,000,000 2,000,000 
1947 35,000,000 13,000,000 


The growth of stations in service for 
the period 1940 through 1947 is nearly 
as large as the growth from 1910 to 
1940. During the 30 years preceding 
1940 the net station gain was 14,500,- 
000. During the eight following years 
the net station gain was 13,000,000. It 
is almost beyond comprehension how 
this has been accomplished in such a 
short time and during a period of war 
and postwar adjustment. If any person 
is critical of the performance of the 
industry in the face of these figures he 
must be unreasonable to say the least. 


While there are many reasons for 
the tremendous demand during recent 
years, I believe three are outstanding. 

First, during the war a great seg- 
ment of our people suddenly became 
aware of the many ways the telephone 
could serve them. Among them were 
people to whom we had been trying to 
sell service for years. 

Second, increased purchasing power. 

Third, a large percentage of the 13 
million or more men and women who 
were in the armed services learned to 
use telephone service. Most of these 
are now back in civilian life, but the 
satisfaction they derived from their 
experiences with telephone service, is 
responsible for much of the demand we 
have had. There are of course many 
other reasons. 

This backlog of unfilled orders has 
placed us in a situation that has made 
it necessary for us to revise the sales 
policy we have known in the past, so 
far as the sale of service is concerned. 
Instead of us trying to convince the 
prospect with all the reasons contained 
in our sales manual, and that which 
we had learned from meetings and ex- 
perience, why he should have service 
installed, he is now trying to sell us 
on the reasons why we should install 
his service immediately. The number 


TECHNIQUE 


and variety of reasons that are ad- 


vanced are amazing. Among them are 
many that we overlooked or failed to 
think of when we were trying to sell 
service. Where it is necessary to delay 
installation, due to facilities being |im- 
ited or non-existant, the reasons sub- 
mitted are frequently far better than 
those in our book. Many of the reasons 
advanced are excellent and should be 
recorded for future reference. In the 
future they may be very useful. 


Occasionally some of these people 
get the idea that they can secure pref- 
erential treatment by the offer of 
bribes. Frequently, too, there is collu- 
sion between a telephone subscriber 
moving out of a house and the party 
moving in, the idea being to keep the 
company ignorant of the change of 
occupants notwithstanding the fact 
they are penalized themselves by not 
being properly listed. 

All of us in the industry have con- 
tended all along that the service we 
render is essential to modern business 
and social life. The demand for it now 
proves we have been right. While we 
are having serious difficulty in provid- 
ing it, we are making faster progress 
than many realize, both in and out of 
the industry. And the day is coming 
when we shall see the list of “held 
orders” down to what we consider nor- 
mal. 

In the meantime we have a selling 
job to do which is unique. Call it “sell- 
ing in reverse” or call it what you like, 
we must sell these people on the “wait- 
ing list” the reasons for the delay in 
providing them with service. The rea- 


sons are many and each company 
knows its own problems. The underly- 
ing cause is, of course, inability to 


secure equipment and material fast 
enough and in sufficient quantity. They 
must be sold on the idea the company 
is doing everything possible to secure 
delivery of the material necessary to 
provide service. In order to tell the 
story properly and effectively a great 
deal of employe training and advertis- 
ing must be done. Furthermore, the 
company must back up the story with 
actual work in progress. 

The people who are most interested 
in and nearest to the problem are of 
course the employes of the company. 
This group should be kept informed, 
by whatever means that are available, 
what has been done, what is being done 
and what will be done to provide the 
needed plant. Our employe group has 
been our most effective salesman in the 


past and still is. With the greatly in- 
TELEPHONY 
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creased number of employes, a greater 
coverage is possible. Our employes are 
among the most respected people in the 
community and have contact with un- 
told numbers of people. One of the 
popular topics of conversation of today 
is the telephone and telephone service. 
If the employe is kept prceperly in- 
formed he can tell the story correctly 
and intelligently, thereby assisting to 
keep the public informed and help to 
avoid the criticism 


of the company 
which would otherwise result. Em- 
ployes should be encouraged to speak 


out whenever the occasion arises. 


The public should be kept informed 
of the situation and the progress being 
made by proper advertising in news- 
papers, on the radio, bill inserts and 
any other means. Our city and county 
officials should be furnished up-to-date 
information from time to time and like- 
wise the state commissions. Officials 
and employes, who are members of 
civic organizations, have many excel- 
lent opportunities to spread the word. 
Obviously our business office employes 
are the people who are on the firing 
line and necessarily handle the major 
number of contacts. Careful and con- 
tinuous training must be carried on 
among these employes to assist them 
in handling the contacts properly. 


Under present conditions, business 
office contacts require much more time, 
than under normal conditions. There is 
a world of difference between the past 
and present in our method of accepting 
orders. In the past, when a 
customer placed an order, with few 
asked when he would 
like us to perform the work. Present 
day conditions require us to explain at 
great length the reasons for our being 
unable to install the service, for what- 


service 


exceptions we 


ever length of delay is involved. And 
frequently it is not possible to say 
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BILL GRAM, of Wilcox-Gay Corp., setting up recorders in TELEPHONY's room on which nearly 
200 convention delegates recorded messages to relatives and friends on plastic discs which were 
mailed out by TELEPHONY. 


how long the delay will be. Our past 
training has been always to try to sell 
a higher grade of service, but now this 
has been reversed. It takes time to ex- 
plain to a customer ordering individual 
line residence service that we are un- 
able to supply it and the reasons there- 
for. While for the most part, people 
are understanding and cooperative it is 
not infrequent some of them become 
abusive of our employes and the com- 
pany. Such cases require the utmost 
tact and patience by the employe han- 
dling the contact. 


The attitude of our employes, and 
the manner in which they handle these 
contacts, have a very decided effect on 
one of the most important aspects of 
our business. Just as public opinion is 
an essential of democracy, so are good 
public relations essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of business. We in 
the telephone industry are still enjoy- 
ing a seller’s market and if we are not 





Left to right: F. H. LEWIS, H. W. CARLSON, J. J. EIBYE and R. B. RITTER, all of Raytheon 
Mfg. Co.; W H. PERKINS and J. S. McANDREW, both of Automatic Electric Co. 
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careful, there are still many people 
who carry that “little black book.” 
Simply because we are a monopoly and 
the demand for our service is greater 
than the supply, is no reason for any 
of us to assume an arbitrary atti- 
tude. Courtesy is traditional in our 
work and we should do all we can to 
encourage our employes never to do or 
say anything that even implies dis- 
courtesy. 

It has often been said, good public 
relations begins in the business office 
and we must keep it so. If our custom- 
ers comment on how pleasant it is to 
do business with our office, we are on 
the right road. Nothing makes me feel 
better than to have an acquaintance 
tell me, “It is a pleasure to pay my 
phone bill, because that little cashier 
in your office is always so pleasant.” 
But if they are critical of the treat- 
ment they receive, look out, there is 
trouble ahead. 

The proper handling of adjustments 
has an important bearing on customer 
relations. Regardless of what the 
source of the request for an adjust- 
ment may be, the employe receiving it 
should listen attentively to get the cus- 
tomer’s side of the story with as little 


interruption as possible. He _ should 
then assemble all the facts as shown 


on our records and arrive at a prompt 
decision, giving the customer the bene- 
fit of any doubt. If we do or say any- 
thing which causes him to suspect we 
doubt his honesty and then make the 
adjustment, we have lost an oppor- 
tunity to gain his friendship. 

The development of good public re- 
lations is not confined to the business 
office. Every employe on the payroll 
can be helpful in this respect. Local, 
toll and repair operators have count- 
less contacts with customers daily. 


(Please turn to page 107) 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


HE subject of “Employer-Employe 

Relations” was never so vitally im- 

portant as it is today in every 
American business or industrial activ- 
ity. It seems to suggest that in busi- 
ness and industry there are two groups 
of men arrayed against each other who 
must be continually at war. I 
subscribe to that principle. 


-annot 


However, a third 
picture 


party enters the 
of “Employer-Employe Rela- 
tions” and that is the labor union which 
has been aided, assisted and abetted by 
some politicians for an extensive pe- 
riod of time. Generally speaking, the 
representatives of the union have the 
responsibility of securing those things 
which the employes desire, but far 
greater than that, they must be ener- 
getic in accomplishing the long-range 
program of the union they represent. 
They have usurped many of the pre- 
rogatives of management. Many of the 
politicians and labor leaders seem to 
have succeeded in driving a wedge be- 
tween the employer and employe. They 
are striving for leadership and are 
offering many of the same things that 
were previously given by 
without being forced. 


employers 


Business is in the midst of startling 
and changing conditions in labor rela- 
tions. Labor troubles are not new to 
business but their present 
amounts almost to revolution. We have 
lock-outs, strikes and sit-downs and 
billy-clubs and tear gas, until I think 
that old fellow called Father 
must have known whereof he 


when he said, “‘Peace- 


intensity 


Divine 
spoke 
it’s wonderful.” 

The world is filled with economic un- 
rest. One of the contributing factors 
has been the failure to settle industria! 
disputes satisfactorily. Even in this 
country we are beginning to perk up a 
little bit on that subject. We have been 
very smug in the United States. We 
have felt that here we had a democracy 
which would go on, which couldn’t pos- 
sibly be subject to influences which 
have caused upheavals in other coun- 
tries. However, there are a great many 
people in this country who are asking 
whether our whole social and economic 
structure may not be dependent upon 
an answer to this problem of industrial 
or “Employer-Employe Relations.” 

It is to be 
money 


that the 
supports government, 
pays wages and keeps those who can- 
not work, comes from productive busi- 
ness or trade. This will remain true as 
long as we have our capitalistic system 
and the freedom which goes with it. 
Let employes always be cognizant of 
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remembered 
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the fact that if employers lose their 
liberty, so will the employes. They will 
only be exchanging their old boss for 
what I can assure you will be a much 
worse boss—government. Just let them 
cast their eyes to Russia to prove this 
point. 


It is unfortunate that a_ striking 
labor union of any size affects other 
unions, the employment of their mem- 
bers and business in general. It would 
be fortunate if the attendant 
upon such a strike could be confined 


losses 


to the members of the union on strike 
and to the business affected, but in our 
economic system where all business is 
so closely related, this cannot be true. 
Why can’t 
ment 


labor unions and manage- 
have sufficient confidence and 
trust in each other so that issues may 
be settled fairly and squarely by both 
parties without resorting to strikes o1 
lock-outs during which both sides lose 
financially as well as those indirectly 
affected? 

I do not 
ployers who are selfish and who try to 


hold any brief for em- 
exact as much as possible from their 
reluctantly as little 
They do not fit 
into our ‘‘way of life” and further com- 


giving 


employes— 
as they can in return. 


plicate a situation rather than help it. 


There cannot be any quarrel with 


responsible politicians or responsible 


labor unions. We recognize the right 


of employes to bargain collectively. 


This is an inherent American right. 
We should strive for the maintenance 
of effective, strong and responsible em- 
ployer groups and strong and respon- 
sible labor organizations. The em- 
weak 


unions, but in unions which are strong 


ployer’s interest lies not in 
enough to discipline their men and are 
honest enough to deliver a fair day’s 
work. 

Nevertheless, labor seems to be on 
the march. If this is the case, it seems 
advisable for business to analyze in- 
telligently the necessities of the situa- 
tion, not forgetting that cooperation 
puts the burden equally upon labor and 
management. 

Maybe we think labor is riding for a 
fall. Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t- 
I don’t know—but we can’t sit back 
and wait to see what happens, making 
no effort to harmonize our relationships 
with our employes in the meantime. I 


feel that during the past few years 
we have been somewhat lax in not ¢ 
tinually fostering a distinct feeling 
cooperation and teamwork between thx 
employer and employe. 

I had the pleasure of seeing a f 
ball game between one of the sti 
teams of the central part of the Unit 
Pacific Co 
10 days ago 
The game was score- 


States and one of our 
teams approximately 
the Pacific Coast. 
less for the first three quarters a 
then the team away from home rea 
turned on the heat. I have never see! 
such a fine display of cooperative efi 

They | 

They had 
the desire to win and they did win. Wi 
more of this 


and teamwork in my life. 
the ability to work together. 


need cooperative s} 


and teamwork in “Employer-Employe 


Relations” in American business today. 
Now, what are we as employers go- 
For, after all, we 
must lead and not be led. To me there 


ing to do about it? 


are two fundamentals which are para 
mount at this first is 


give the employe incentive and op} 


time. The 


tunity outside the realm of standa) 


zation and regimentation. Incentive 
and opportunity 


into two 


may be broke 
parts. One pertains to } 
cuniary gain and the other pertains t 


the desire and opportunity to achiev 


craftsmanship. These apply alike t 
employe and to employer. The se 
fundamental is that of education. | 


these two fundament 


briefly in their order. 


shall diseuss 


We must 
the opportunity of 


provide an incentive 
advancement 1 
our employes. Poets may write of et 
own reward. A t 
make extra 
nary efforts with no immediate add 


fort being its 
ambitious man may 
tional compensation in sight but most 
people require a tangible incentive t 
learn their business or to work hard 
at it. 

Unfortunately, practically all of the 
present 


wage schedules negotiat« 


labor unions provide for automati 


creases from a base rate to a max 


rate in a certain period of years. 
schedules deprive most workers o! 


real ambition. Increases for merit at 


very rare or they have disappeared 
entirely. Every employe knows at 
regardless of his comparative ifi- 
ciency, if he does just enough t ld 


his job, he will reach the set max in 
in the set time. It is 
It is mass production of 
with a vengeance. 


regiment: 
inferiority 
described de 


Cecil Rhodes 


once 
Australia as ‘the 
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paradise of mediocrity and the grave- 
yard of genius.” Our variety of it is 
certainly the graveyard of what we re- 
gard as truly American; that is, the 


exercise of intelligence, energy, ini- 
tiative and ambition for worthwhile 
rewards. 

In many instances the spread be- 
tween the starting and top rates is en- 
tirely too small. Likewise, in many 
cases the margin between the wages 
paid routine workers and the salaries 
of supervisors or 
not adequate. 


minor executives is 


It is easier to analyze a bad situa- 
tion than to find a practicable way out 
of it. At the present moment, I must 
admit, it may be difficult to push the 
pendulum back towards sane, competi- 
tive Americanism in American indus- 
try and business. However, we m 
make the attempt. Nothing could be 
worse than to sit inert and do nothing 
until it is too late. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
present trend will not continue. Soon 
we may be able to restore a reasonable 
degree of competition to our working 
agreements and give the merit factor 
something like its former weight. 

It will require courage, vision, hard 
work and money, but whatever it may 
take, we must give. We must insist, at 
each and every opportunity that arises, 
on revisions of our wage agreements 
that will restore merit as the biggest 
factor in promotion. 

Nothing is more fundamentally un- 
American, nothing could be more 
deadly to our service, than the per- 
petuation of working conditions which 
destroy employe incentive. 


In the re-establishment of merit rat- 





Left to right: R. H. CALVIN, McCabe-Powers Auto Body Co.; R. L. KLINGER, St. Pauli, Mina., 


ha CORD & | ae GOMP 


Left to right: MRS. R. B. STILL, Bloomington, Ill.; H. B. MacMEAL, Runzel Cord & Wire Co.; 





MRS. H. G. LANKFORD, Chicago, Ill., and MRS. O. R. ROACH, Ft. Wayne, Ind 


ings, we must safeguard all employes 
against favoritism. One of the reasons 
behind rigid, length-of-service 
wage schedules was employe resent- 
ment at the abuse of merit promotion. 
There have been too many cases in the 
past where the true merit factor was 
lost in favoritism and _ personalities 
that had no relation to efficiency. 


these 


Obviously, there is no golden formula 
for 6,000 companies of varying sizes, 
operating in 48 states under a wide 
diversity of conditions, but I suggest 
this objective to the executive manage- 
ment of every Independent company. 
Examine your wage schedules and your 
promotion practice. Wherever you find 
a condition whereunder ambition and 
merit are held back and frustrated in 


favor of mechanical routine advance- 


iy Smmaae gs 


and R. B. LYNCH, McCabe-Powers. 
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ments, fight that condition wit! 

your power. Call in your union repre 
sentatives and your employes and let 
them know what you plan and why. It 
may surprise you to find how mucl 


support you will receive from most 
your people. Americanism is not dead 
Don’t think for a moment that a 
our employes are solidly behind 
socialistic trends. 
We owe it to our more earnest 


ambitious employes to ensure them the 


good old-fashioned right to ean 
greater reward for a greater eff 
Thank Heaven there are plent 
them. 

Many words have been writt 


there has been much discussion of en 
ploye training and education but | 
afraid that little has bee 
about it. I recall a story I 
which illustrates my } 
that a 
strayed into a small-town 


very 


read 
time ago 
It seems hopeful custome 
drug 

one day looking for a magazine. H 
looked all around the store and didn’t 
magazines, in fact, he didnt 
even see a sales person. Finally, wa) 
back at the end of the store, he dis 
covered the clerk tilted back in a chal 
deeply engrossed in 


see the 


reading a_ book 

The customer called back to him and 
said, “Young man, where can I find 4 
Saturday Evening Post?” 

Without looking up the clerk replied, 
“Right there on the rack with the rest 
of the magazines.” 

The customer found it, called back 
and said, “Young man, how much }§ 
aad 

Still without looking up, the clerk 
said, “It says on the cover how much 
it i.” 

The customer took out the coin, aid 


(Please turn to page 110) 
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BUSINESS OFFICE RECORDS 


VERY year the telephone industry 
throughout this country spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to improve and expand its telephone 
plant and services. This expansion and 
improvement we express in 
new central office buildings, new or 
enlarged switchboards, additional cable 
installations, new pole and wire plant 


terms of 


additions and extensions, and new sta- 
tion installations. To properly operate 


and maintain the new services pro- 
vided for by these enlarged telephone 
facilities, we find it 
crease our payrolls through the addi- 
tion of many new telephone employes 
plant, traffic, 


branches of our business. We are in 


necessary to in- 


in the and commercial 


deed doing everything that is possible 
to improve the quality and enlarge the 


scope of our service. We are providing 
equipment, and the 


manpower to attain these objectives. 


the money, the 


Such an attitude 
ess should reflect constantly improved 
customer relations, and I think this is 


generally the case, but at the same time 


toward our busi- 


feel that there are still altogether too 
think 
f us in spite of all that has been ac 


many customers who even less 
complished servicewise simply because 
somewhere along the line our exchange 
have not been 
promptly maintained or that the need 


for such 


office records 


business 


records may have been en 


re ignored. It is unthinkable that 
y of us would knowingly permit, for 
ie ant of a written record, a mis 
inderstanding to arise with any of out 


customers which might develop into a 


complaint to depreciate the effective 
ness of the service improvements which 
have been made at great cost in effort, 
me, and money to promote and create, 


among other things, a more complet 


istomer satisfaction with the tele 


service we are providing. 


In exchange business offices, our com 
me representatives have the op 
portunity to talk to many of our cus 
mers every day. From some of thes« 
eo 


pie we hear what they think of our 
and it is important that if what 
hear is not good, that we make 


4 record of the report and follow it 
Ip til we know that whatever the 
customner’s complaint has been, it is 
‘ully corrected and the customer 
pror 


tly advised of the steps that have 


Seen ‘aken to insure improvement in 
US service and its future proper per- 
formance. Yes, and we can put down 
the good things that people have to say 
about us. It is nice to know who our 
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friends are that take the time to com- 
pliment us on a job well done. 

By far the greater majority of our 
business office contacts, however, con- 
cern the matter of handling requests 
made of us for new or additional tele- 
phone services. How do we go about 
taking these orders? 

Do we write them down on a slip of 
any handy piece of paper or on the 
back of a canceled toll ticket that just 
happens to be within reach? Or do we 
have an application card available de- 
signed for just this purpose. This is 
a very important record. We all 
tragic memories of a promise, honestly 
made, to 


have 


perform service but 
which was completely forgotten because 
the person 


some 


who received the request 
made a very careful note of it on the 
back of an old envelope and the very 
same day cleaned house and threw the 
old envelope into the waste basket. We 
know the better 


records in our business 


customer feels much 
if, among other 
office, we use a printed application fo1 
a service card because it creates a feel 
ing, and rightfully so, on the part of 
the applicant, that there is something 
businesslike about our organization and 
that we intend to get the 


straight to 


records 
begin with and carry out 
his instructions without any misunder- 
standing. 


Now, 


provide for o1 


what information should we 
an application for ser\ 
And, afte 
information, what use 
we make of it? In the first 
should provide space to note 


and 


ice card? securing the re 


quired should 
place we 
the type 
class of service and equipment 
promised to the customer, together with 
the applicable service 


monthly local 


rates. If, because of ‘equipment short- 


ages, the service sold is not such as 
will best meet all his requirements, 01 
is something other than requested, this 
information should 
the card so that when facilities do be- 


come available 


also be shown on 


your records will re- 
flect the names of those customers for 
whom regrades in service must be pro- 
vided. 

You will want the record of your 
customer contact to show also the di- 
rectory listing, as requested by the 
customer, just as it is to appear in the 
next directory issued for the exchange. 


If the request of the customer in the 
way of a directory listing does not con- 
form to the practices for 
your exchange, he should be advised 
what is permissible so that when the 
directory is issued he will be completely 
satisfied with his directory representa- 
tion. In connection with the customer’s 
directory listing, space should be pro- 


directory 


vided for the proper directory designa- 


tion and main classified heading as 
agreed to by the customer at the time 
of his application. 
tional 
joint user service is to be provided. In 


the case of joint 


Perhaps an addi- 


listing has been requested or 
user service, space 
should be available for recording this 
information with the applicable desig- 
nation and main classified heading. It 
often happens that the new customer 
does not wish to have his telephone 
bill mailed to the directory listing ad- 
that 
is noted on the card. 


dress, and we should be certain 


this information 


There are other details of the cus- 
tomer contact that you might consider 
as necessary be noted 
on the card. 
Such advertising 


information to 
application for service 
items are directory 
information, service connection charges 
quoted, guarantee deposits requested, 
service 
of the 


also desirable 


and reference to any local 


collected in advance 
date. It is 
to provide a space for credit references 
other 


charges 
installation 
and miscellaneous information 
voluntarily offered by the customer at 
the time of the interview. 

that the 
would 


In order record 


complete, it 


may be 
desirable 
that your application for service card 
for the 
signature of the customer as well as 


appear 


be designed to include space 
the name of the clerk who was assigned 
In addi- 
tion to the information already men- 


to take the customer’s order. 


tioned, you will, of course, provide a 
space to record the telephone number 
covering the service so that it can be 
posted to the card as soon as the as- 
signment has been made. 

This seems like a considerable amount 
of detail and you probably wonder just 
how big a card is necessary on which 
to record all of this data. Actually, by 
proper study of the design of an ap- 
plication for service card, all the space 
required can be provided on the face 
of a printed card no larger than 4 by 
6 inches, and you can use the back of 
the card for a service record of all 
further contacts with the customer. 

I do not think it is necessary in the 
preparation of an application for serv- 
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ice card to indulge in the great Ameri- 
can pastime of confusing matters by 
the use of a lot of “fine print” at the 
bottom of the card to warn the cus- 
tomer that in signing this application 
card his application becomes a con- 
tract, and then continues to recite all 
that might happen to him, if he, or his 
authorized agents, fails to conform to 
certain rules and regulations govern- 
ing his service. You can use this space 
to a much better advantage for re- 
cording worthwhile information, and 
I know of no protection it affords the 
company or the customer. 

Having secured the information re- 
quired in connection with the installa- 
tion of a new service, the application 
for service card can be used 
original record from which the 
order is prepared. It should be 
ferred to again as soon as the 
has been installed and information 
noted on the card as to the installation 
date. It is a good practice, in the event 
that an installation date has been pre- 
viously promised to the customer, to 
keep the card in a current followup file 
so that if, for some_ reason or 
other, cannot be installed on 
the date promised, arrangements can 
be made to advise the customer why 
the installation has deferred, 
thereby eliminating a complaint being 
registered by the applicant. 

This card should be used to check 
against the first bill issued to the cus- 
tomer so that you can verify the ac- 
curacy of the spelling of the name, the 
mailing address, and the rates charged 
for service. Incidentally, you should 
not overlook the necessity in every cus- 
tomer contact involving a request for 
new service to clearly state the federal 
taxes applicable to the local service 
charges as well as the taxes on toll 
message charges. I would suggest that 
after the business office has noted the 
installation date on the application for 


as the 
service 
re- 
service 


service 


been 





Left to right: S. E. WRIGHT, Schauer Machine Co.; K. C. GILLETTE, James R. Kearney Corp., 





and O. F. TALLMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


service card, the business office call the 
customer at 
that if the any com- 
plaints concerning the installation or 
service difficulties they can be corrected 


some convenient time so 


customer has 


immediately. 

In addition to the application for 
service card, the business office should 
have 


other records 


which will keep them advised of the 


available certain 


customer’s status insofar as other busi- 


ness matters are concerned. One of 
these records which I feel is rather 
important is the list of unpaid ac- 


counts. Many of the complaints that 
arise are the result of faulty handling 
of the monthly 
bill. If the customer’s not 


paid within the customary time limit, 


customer’s telephone 


account is 


it is desirable that the name of the de- 
linquent customer, his telephone num- 
and amount due be recorded so 
that the 


posal a 


ber, 


business office has at its dis- 


list of all unpaid accounts, 


each noted as to the number of months 
delinquent as 


well as information as 


Left to right: P. A. SCHMELTZER and F. M. STRASSER, both of Lincoln, Neb.; N. M. SHENK, 
Tampa, Fla.; D. H. McNULTY, Telephone Repair & Supply Co.; A. J. SCHELL, Jr., Wm. Bashlin 
Co., and A. M. WILKINS, Telephone Repair & Supply. 
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to the promise, made on tl 


customer, when payment 


pected. 





* 


le part of t 


can be ex- 


By comparison with previous months’ 


reports, will soon ki 
the 


new name appears on the 


you 
persistent offenders 
understand the need for « 
ditional care and common 
treatment prescribed by y 
the 
count. Through the prepa 


to enforce collection 


a list, you can eliminate 
derstandings, particularly 
which 


of those accounts 


paid promptly but which 


because of sickness or Vv 


iow who at 
and wher 
list you 


-xercising 


sense in the 
our exchange 
of this 
‘ation of suc 
many mis 
in the cases 
are norma 
oeccasiona 


acations, 


come temporarily delinquent. 


In the event that a 


customer's 


count persistently appears on your lis 


of unpaid accounts at the close of ea 
month, this information should be re 
corded on the application for service 


that in 
fo. 


card so event 


quests service are 


the because 
toll 


against any possible loss ¢ 


customer, or 


usage, you can Ins 


requesting a guarantee < 
on experience already ga 
spect to the paying habit 
tomer. Most companies e 
notif 
customers that their bills 
These 


forms, and I suggest that 


connect notice to 


notices are freque 
be reviewed carefully so 
not create an 


additiona 


later 


unfavorable 


maas¢ 
of abno 


ure you 


f reve) 


leposit 


ined wit 
s of the 
mploy a 
\ delin 
are past ¢ 
ontly printe 
these notices 
that th 


reacti 


the part of our customers. 


In all of 
vide for a method 
reported by the customer 


our 
whet 


offices we 


should 


‘eby tro 
are prompU! 


handled by our plant forces so that a 


little time as possible will elaps« 


fore the customer’s 


M«¢ 


good operating order. 


service 


is bac 


st of us en 
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WHAT TRAFFIC PRODUCES 


HIS afternoon we are going to talk 

about traffic matters and, of course, 

that means we must principally 
deal with that “Alice in the Wonder- 
land” of the telephone business—the 
operator. We might even take a text 
from the original and say, as the Wal- 
rus said to the Carpenter, “The time 
has come to talk of many things, of 
chewing gum and sealing wax and cab- 
bages and kings’”—for that is the stuff 
with which we deal in the traffic de- 
partment. 

We deal with many things. But 
mostly with people—the splendid people 
who operate our switchboards so help- 
fully and so courteously that the whole 
United States looks to them as the 
watchword of the friendly voice. And, 
finally, there are the people we serve 
—the public of our nation whose calls 
we weave together to unite a hamlet, 
or a village, or a city, or a nation into 
one composite society ready to exchange 
information about its markets and ma- 
terials, its prices and provender, its 
hopes and fears, its despairs and de- 
lights. 

So to talk about traffic work, we 
might consider it in three ways: 

(1) What do we produce? (2) How 
do we produce? and (3) Who 
duces? 

We can answer the first question 
very quickly. We must all agree that 
we produce or manufacture just one 
thing—that which is the primary value 
the telephone company has for sale— 
the completed call. That is the end 
product—the completed call—but with 
it goes a wealth of tone and quality in 
the way it is produced—the friendly, 
capable, interested, personalized atti- 
tude of the operator handling the call. 
All the rest of our work is only the 
rehearsal for the main show. Back of 
the completed call comes the construc- 
tion of the plant; the induction of the 
customer through sales, installation 
of his telephone, working the order 
through all the records, hiring, orient- 
ing and training all the employes in 
all departments. And it all builds up 
to the completed call—the conversation. 
Not just the first call, there is no 
grand opening, no premiere, no trum- 
pet call when the star appears on the 
stage, no great climax with the most 
important call of all. It’s just the 
completed call—every call. Each call 
moving so swiftly and politely and 
smoothly that, just like good manners, 
it’s only noticed when it isn’t there— 
when it doesn’t happen. 

Now what about the 
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call? Here we come to how we produce. 
Is it just a matter of a friendly voice 
saying, “The line is busy” or “I’m 
sorry, but they don’t answer’? No, it’s 
more than that. Let’s look at statistics 
(and I promise you we shan’t look at 
many of them. These figures do not 
represent a composite of all calls all 
over the country, but I suspect they 
are a fair average. 

Today we handle four requests of a 
customer for our product for every 
three times that we produce a conver- 
sation on a call for another telephone 
in the same town or local calling area. 
Less than 15 years ago, out of every 
six requests from customers we would 
produce five local calls. Production is 
down from five out of six to three out 
of four. Why? Well, “busies” are up 
substantially and that is only to be ex- 
pected when, as we well know, central 
office equipment cable are short 
and facilities are pressed into the ut- 


and 


most service they can render—a four- 
party line is just bound to give more 
busies than a one-party line. 
However, let’s not overlook opportu- 
nities for regrading where conditions 
permit. Calls abandoned are about the 
same as they used to be, indicating the 
same type of usage by customers who 
quickly realize they have called a 
wrong number or didn’t want to talk 
in the first place. But “don’t answers” 
are way up—half again as high as they 
were in the early post-depression days. 
If we analyze lost calls because of 
“don’t answers,” we find something to 
about in the whole telephone 
We find plant installation at 
fault with telephones located in remote 
and inaccessible parts of the home or 
place of business where rings will not 
be heard or answer time will be pro- 
tracted, and a quiet, timely suggestion 
by the installer might have resulted 
in a good location because the customer 
knows the installer is an expert. We 
find places where a loud gong should 
ve recommended. And there are handi- 
capped customers, by reason of deaf- 
ness or other infirmity, whose installa- 
tions should be tailored to their needs. 


worry 
factory. 


Look next to maintenance and espe- 
cially the per cent trouble not found 
on “bells do not ring” reports. How 
many calls were lost before a customer 


reports his bell does not ring? Dial no- 
ring conditions also should be promptly 
reported to the plant department. 
Incidentally, when we look at “don’t 
answers” by kinds of telephones, it is a 
striking fact that almost twice as high 
at ratio of “DA’s” 
lines as on 


occur on residences 
business lines. Last yea 
DA reports on calls to business lines 
‘aused about seven lost calls out of 
every 100 offered, but on residence tel 
phones, 12 to 138 calls were lost out of 
100 because of DA. 
tomers lost a lot of 


every Some cus- 
business an ( 
telephone people failed to produce on 
a lot of chances offered. 

Maybe the calling party is too im 
patient. If so, we had better ask ou 
advertising people to talk more about 
the good old Golden 
your party to answer as 
you would want him to wait for you 
We find there is a lot of gold to be 


Rule of waiting 
as long for 


mined out of that Golden Rule, too, 
when we look over the customer’s 
shoulder and discover that, if he would 


wait just a little longer, he would get 


his answer once out of 


times that he 


every seve! 
now hangs up. On the 
average, the calling party now waits 
26 seconds. To get his answer on the 
all, he would only have to 
wait one minute or for automatic ring 


seventh 


ing it would mean waiting for some 
10 rings—about twice as long as 
he now waits. I suspect most of you 


telephone folks here today do as | do 
and wait about four rings, then give 
up. Maybe we need an advertising shot 
in the arm. 

Good customer instruction in the us¢ 
of manual and dial service is impor- 
tant to completion, just as is sound 
and constructive PBX instruction. Sur- 
veys and analyses by sales people and 
PBX instructors may also bring to 
light PBX bottlenecks to completion, 
such as inexperienced or over-loaded 
PBX operators; over-loaded boards or 
trunk facilities in firms that have 
grown large in the last 10 years but 
let their telephone service fall behind. 

But we need to do more than look at 
the plant, sales, and advertising folks 
in this local completion. We have t 
look at ourselves. How are we doing 
in the operating room on such things 
as initial rings where code ringing is 
concerned and on all kinds of subse- 
quent ringing? We are probably not 
as good as we should be. Actually, in 
our “not so good” offices we fail t 
ring again as quickly as we iould 
more than a third of the time. More- 
over, if there is anything wrong with 
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central office equipment, we might 
as well not ring at all or, if through 
peor board markings or careless and 
nattentive operating, the wrong sta- 
tion is rung, then three customers may 
suffer—the calling party, the wrong 
party reached, and the proper called 
party. 

Use of correct ringing keys without 
fail and proper manual ringing with 
properly timed and ac- 
curate subsequent ringing require good 
training, judicious retraining 
and constant alertness of central office 
supervision to convey to the operators 
at the board a consciousness of the im- 
portance of correct 


alertness to 


initial 


ringing. Rings of 


proper duration avoid the later need 
for unnecessary subsequent attempts, 
thus pleasing our customers and re- 


jucing unproductive operating work. 


t’s look at toll completion. 


In the old days, an uncompleted tol! 
call might harvest a report charge. To- 
day, on the longer haul calls, there may 

even be a report charge, and such 
a lost call means only circuit time and 
yperating time lost 


and an unhappy 


customer to boot—and toll completion 
s down about 10 per cent from what it 
vas some 10 years ago. That is to say, 
ve have almost twice as many un- 
completed toll calls as we used to have. 
Why? are up. We could ex- 
pect this for facilities are crowded. The 


lled party 


‘Busies”’ 
ca is not available more fre- 
quently—the lack of report charge may 
account for of this. But “don’t 
more than doubled. It 
we have a big chore on our 
hands to attack and whip this “DA” 
problem from the both 


some 
have 


answers 


looks like 


viewpoint of 
local and toll completion. 


Completion of calls is one of the 


many aspects of our business that can 


only be solved by the hearty coopera- 
tion of all of us, installers, salesmen, 
and operators—all of us aiming at de- 





livering the one thing we sell, namely, 
conversations. To energize all of us in 
this endeavor means that management 
must define the problem and state the 
answers in such an articulate way that 
we all will be inspired to look upon 
every call or potential call as an oppor- 
tunity to deliver the only product we 
have to sell—the completed call. 

Little things often 
pleted call. 
examples. 


promote a com- 
We might consider a few 
First, we can be sure that 
whatever improvement is made in loca] 
completion will also be reflected in bet- 
ter toll completion. there is the 
A few weeks ago, 
I noticed an item in TELEPHONY point- 
ing out the obvious difference between 
a PBX operator saying, “Who is eall- 
ing?” (and how many of us have hung 
up rather than such an 
tating question) and the same girl 
saying, “May I tell your party who is 
calling?” One phrase is a red flag be- 
cause it humiliates the calling party. 


Then 
matter of phrases. 


answer irri- 
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The other phrase boosts his confidence 
in his own importance. 
It is just this little 


our 


that we 
consideration of op- 
erating phrases and technique. It is the 
little touch attuned to the user of the 
service 


touch 
need in all 


to build his sense of comfort, 
assurance, and convenience and of be- 
ing served completely, courteously, and 
expertly. We need, and must have, an 
imaginative, creative, sympathetic, and 
objective outlook on development and 
use of dealing with 
people both inside and outside of our 
business. 

Like most of us, the customer can 
often be influenced by suggestion. 
Where there is an option, a slight dif- 
ference in phrase may mean a differ- 
ence in completion. For example, there 
is a wide contrast between, “I will call 
you” and “May I call you?” The first 
phrase assumes the favorable answer. 
The second implies a doubt in our mind 


phrases and on 


as well as the customer’s and he 
will often resolve that doubt to our 
loss. And back of the phrase—much 


more important than the words in it- 
is the attitude and spirit and viewpoint 
of the operator handling the call—her 
cordially and courteously evidenced at- 
titude in tone of voice and expressed 
intent which inevitably will impress the 
customer of her desire to complete his 
call and to merit his implicit confidence 
that she will do all that can 
to that end. 


be done 


There is the matter of adequate cir- 
cuit provision and the drag on com- 
pletion that comes from congested cir- 
cuits. Maybe most important of all is 
the development of completion con- 
sciousness among all operating people 
—we had much more of that before 
the war than we have yet recovered. 


It would be a serious omission to 
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leave these questions of what we pro- 
duce and how we do it without some 
mention of the extremely important 
role that traffic management plays in 
the financial health of the business. 
The need for revenues, in keeping with 
all of the requirements of the business, 
brings into sharp relief the importance 
of the dual objectives of maximum call 
completion characterized by efficient 
and economical operations. Traffic man- 
agements well understand that reason- 
able earnings are essential to success- 
ful private enterprise and I merely 
suggest that we remind ourselves of 
our own responsibility in this respect 
often enough to insure that are 
doing our utmost in the common cause. 

Having the 
what we produce and how we do it, 
let us turn our attention to producers 

the people who do the job. They 
are the operators individually 
turn out the finished product and, when 
they fail in their objective, the reason 
therefor may lie within or beyond their 


we 


considered question of 


who 


control. 


When think of 
ponent members of an operating force, 


we people as com- 
there is a natural tendency to liken 
them to a group of office workers or 
to workers on an assembly line where 
the job is geared to the force and the 
output by a known 
pre-determined input of raw material 
which in turn is regulated by the plans 
supply a 


is governed and 


of management to certain 
market. 

In the operating room, this situation 
is reversed. While people still control 
the output of production, it is a limited 


form of control in the sense that the 
flow of demand cannot be regulated 
as is the input of raw materials in 


That is to 
say, force balance and control must be 


manufacturing processes. 


dominated by wisdom and foresight 
looking to the seasonal and economic 
fluctuations in customer demand for 


service on the instant. In our business, 
juite unlike most other enterprises in 
the 
quirements, we do not look for cycles 


world, as we forecast force re- 


of generations and decades nor even 
of years. 

We must plan for seasonal cycles by 
months and days of the week—for we 
that traffic is widely 


variant from Sunday or Tuesday and 


know Monday 
that, in a given office, Wednesday or 
Friday may almost invariably be by 
far the heaviest day. We know that 
force losses inevitably peak up in the 
fall and ease off toward spring. And, 
if we fail to make allowance for these 
factors in our force programs from 
month to month and day to day, then 
the only thing we have to sell—com- 
pleted calls—will suffer—and calls have 
only a few seconds to wait before they 
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suffer very seriously and many of them 
may be lost forever on this account. 
Moreover, we know that not only the 
volume of customer demands varies 
greatly from season to season, but also 
the work values associated with aver- 
age individual calls often change sea- 
sonally. The work value of a local call 
varies but little in a given office, but 
the average work required for a long 
distance call may vary enough so that 
a thousand calls a day require 30 op- 
them in 
of the year compared to 25 in another 
month. 


erators to handle one month 
This is because of the average 
seasonal difference in switching and 
attempt requirements of the traffic, cir- 
cuit drag, 


variables. 


operator and 


This 
weighed into force planning to achieve 


experience 
other factor must be 
long range good service and the sound 
the 
table result of consistently good serv- 


business economy which is inevi- 
ice, 
Wishful 
enough in any enterprise, but in force 
planning it is fatal. force 
gramming is a mathematical 
use of careful, objective esti- 


thinking is dangerous 


Good pro- 
process 
where 
mates based on the best of past experi- 
ence of traffic and probable economic 
development weighed and 
with the long 
trend and then re-appraised constantly 
the immediate future if a sound 
and balanced economical production is 
to be maintained. 

Now—and here we come to the most 
important thing—once we have the 
right number of people to do the job, 
how do we work with them? Let’s think 
together for a few minutes about hu- 
man relations. 

It is said that the first-line 
visor plays the most important part in 
human relations. He is the manager, 
the chief operator, the foreman, or the 
He can develop participation of 


must be 
accuracy 


gauged over 


for 


super- 


boss. 


individuals and groups not in just 


ing the job but in doing it compete 


and well and happily—he can do 
influencing 
stemming the 


from him. He must recognize it is n 


by favorably group 


ions from group, 
understand 


thei 


his responsibility to 


men and women than it is 


understand him. 
This the 
planned practice of the art of de 


involves conscious 
ing and encouraging worker parti 


tion in as many as _ possible 
go into production 
first of all a go 


telling people as 


things that 
This 


formative job 


implies 


of the why of the practices as 
what More than t 
implies counsel 


how. 
for 


and the 
asking and 
gestions from those who do the 
that and 
credit for it. 

It is this p 
getting things done by the gr 
that 
a sense of belonging—belonging 
group the 
easier to be the boss, to hand d 


heeding counsel] giving 


not easy to follow 


such a way each membe! 


and in business. It 
the orders, to measure out dis« 
to establish all the practices 
take all the credit. But the resu 
The other day, | 
newspa} 


not so good. 
a little 
umn 


comment in a 
saying that, if all bosses 


preted “supervision” to mea! 


couragement,” it might doub 


national income. 
All 


essential job desires and some 


people seem to share thi 
principal ones are: 


(1) To be treated as a frie 
feel he belongs to the group. 
(2) To own something. To 
responsibility. 
(3) To receive credit and « 
dation when doing well. 
(Please turn to page 118 
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THE CHIEF OPERATOR 


HE Heart, center of the system, 

keeps up the circulation in the 

blood of living beings. It also is 
the vital part of the pressure or ten- 
sion associated with the blood or pulsa- 
tion of the circulatory system. Let us 
compare the chief operator to a “Hu- 
man Heart,” think of her as the center 
of the telephone system, the one who 
keeps up the circulation in the central 
office. 


The Central Office 

In every office there is need for man- 
agement to produce orderliness and 
efficiency of production. Production in 
the telephone industry is the comple- 
tion of telephone connections or calls. 
The common end to which the entire 
traffic department should work is the 
courteous, accurate, speedy and other- 
wise satisfactory handling of these 
calls. 

In meeting these objectives, orderli- 
ness and efficiency can be secured only 
when the work in an office is fully co- 
ordinated, therefore, some one employe 
is selected as chief operator to assume 
responsibility for the satisfactory con- 
duct of the central office. 


Qualifications of a Chief Operator 

In the selection of a chief operator, 
or the Heart of our business, there are 
certain qualifications which should be 
considered : 


must 
natural 


Leadership. A chief operator 
be a leader—she must have a 
liking for people because she must 
possess the ability to deal effectively 
with various types of people in orde 
to bring out the best qualities in every 
individual employe and to find ways to 
produce successful group accomplish 
ment through the cheerful and under 
standing cooperation of every employe. 
Work. Team work is anothe1 
name for cooperation which may be 
explained as meaning an association of 
ideas or purposes which generally en- 
able people to work well together. Fo 
example: 


Team 


(1) An employe’s confidence in her 
supervisors and her fellow-workers and 
in herself. 

(2) A 
full 
duties. 

(3) A cheerful execution of all re- 
sponsibilities. 

(4) An understanding of the com- 
pany’s policies, plans and objectives. 


loyal willingness to assume 
responsibility for designated 


Knowledge. The chief operator must 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
work, operating practices and _ traffic 
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matters in general. She is expected to 
keep herself fully informed regarding 
changes and modifications that from 
time to time may be put into effect. 

Judgment. Judgment is a very nec- 
essary qualification as there are many 
occasions which require quick decision 
and action on the part of the chief 
operator. 

Imagination. A certain amount of 
imagination is desirable in order to 
create a mental picture of opportuni- 
ties for ideal job conditions. A 
of humor helps too. 


Intellectual Honesty. A chief opera- 
tor must have the faculty of discern- 
ing and the frankness to acknowledge 
errors of personal judgment. She 
should be capable of self appraisal, be 
able to know and 
weak spots. 


sense 


acknowledge her 
Courage. She must have the courage 
to take reasonable risks and to handle 
problems with firmness and decision 
and not to be afraid of criticism. 
Justice. No human desire seems more 
insistent than the demand for fair 
treatment. Above all other things, em- 
ployes will respect the chief operaton 
for her willingness to do the just thing. 
She must be loyal to her people, he 
company, to the principle of the good 
old-fashioned ‘‘Golden Rule.” 
Sympathetic Understanding. The 
chief operator should possess the abil 
ity, which is all too rare, of appreciat 
ing the others. She 


true courtesy, a 


view of 
forget that 
character 


point of 
does not 


trait, comes from 


necessary 
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within. It is a matter of gentility, self 
respect, all important factors in win 
ning and holding the confidence of her 
employes. 

Remembering too, that tact smooths 
many difficulties and removes many 
obstacles, she knows that she must 
ercise emotional 
This may mean counting to 99 instead 
of 10 some of the times. 


reasonable control 


She is ready at the right 
with a word of encouragement, k: 
ing the importance of a better unde 
standing and a good human 
policy because she knows that the 
velopment of skill 


moment 


relat 


technical alo 


not enough. 


And now let us look at the first 


artery of our Heart, the “Perso 
Policy.” 
The chief operator should ha 


personnel 
the best 
and to unite these qualities into 


policy to aim to bring out 


qualities in each individua 


monious, team-playing cooperatior 


No matter how liberal may be the 
company’s personnel policies, manag 
ment generally depends upon the chief 
operator to put these policies int 
actual effect in the spirit in whicl 


were formulated and intended. 


Chief 
kind 


operators should be he 
and 


when they 


considerate with em yes 


ask for advice, She 


put herself in the other person’s plac 
be friendly and her operators will fe 
they are being understood and appr 


ciated. 
Often the operators are young 
perhaps working for the first time 


and freedom and the insistence on be 
ing allowed to live one’s own life is the 
slogan of the present generation. The 

should be no attempt to curb this sens¢ 
of freedom, but it must be directed 
along helpful lines so that the ing 


person will learn to carefully thint 
through her problems and to 
both 


cides 


sides of an issue before s a 


what take. She ist 
learn that not only her own happiness 
but the happiness of others depends 
upon unselfish cooperation at h 

at work. 


action to 


The chief operator should kee) he! 
self young in mind and spirit, !ea! 
the world in which he 
and share their living with then 
ing these years, the young gir! hav 


employ: 


ing dates, falling in love, going })!aces, 
buying clothes and is not establi ed II 


life as yet, therefore, no worri Lif 
is full and has had no time to get dul! 
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ness 


ends 


Du! 
hav- 
aces, 
ed i 
Life 
dull. 
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The chief operator must not envy her 
vouth and the chances ahead of her, 
should enjoy them with her—she 
should be a true friend—the youth of 
today can so easily detect insincerity. 
The chief operator knows that su- 
pervision has passed from the stage 
' strong arm tactics predomi- 
nated, to a finer art based on Leader- 
ship, Knowledge, Judgment, Imagina- 
tion, Intellectual Honesty, Courage and 


where 


Sympathetic Understanding. 


And now the “Pump’—the real pres- 


sure—‘Technical Performance.” 

The chief operator should keep her- 
self fully informed regarding the latest 
phases or 


technical developments in 


her job—she, in turn, should have a 
training program to constantly develop 
the best technical performance of 


every individual employe. 


A telephone switchboard represents 


an expensive must be 
with 
must be 


investment, it 
properly operated; handled 


trouble 


care 
and defects or 
promptly reported. 


In training an operator, the first 
important step is the plan- 


ning of a standard method of teaching 


and most 


and then seeing that all operators are 


taught in a similar manner, making 
only such changes as required by the 
lividual. Generally, it has been found 
advisable to adopt the 
practice in 


over all toll 


standard toll 
that the 
may be 


yperating order 


perating lines 


handled in a uniform manner. 


The subject of training is hardly 
complete without some mention of the 
ability to teach. Experience indicates 
that 


instructor who can inspire con- 


and can adjust her training to 


meet the needs of different individuals 
vill be suecessful in developing good 
perators. 

Ie people have to be made to do 
nything—knowing what to do and 
ou do it can best be done by per- 
sonal study and knowing why it is 
lone and what its effect will be. 

The chief operator is responsible for 
the provision of a sufficient number of 
trained operators for all positions—lo- 
cal, | outward, inward, information 
ant tercepting, repair, supervisory, 
sO 1 chief operator must watch the 
trend of traffic and properly assign 
pe) 's to meet all traffic conditions. 

Generally within the central office, 
there are many routine clerical duties 
suc} s—to mention only a few of 
them-—foree schedules, employe rec- 
ords, payrolls and peg counts. The chief 
opel should delegate certain duties 
and ponsibilities to other members of 
ne Torce. However, she must be care- 
ul t 


assign duties properly and to 
see that lines of authority are main- 
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tained final re- 


managing the 


so that, although the 
sponsibility for 
will be in 


office 
her hands, she will be re- 
lieved of those phases of its adminis- 
tration that ean be delegated to other 
employes. 


A chief operator should not hesitate 
to teach her supervisory personnel all 
she possibly can about her duties. The 
best recommendation she can have is a 
force, at least mem- 
ber of which could take her place for 


well-trained one 


awhile if the occasion required it. 
Operating efficiency is a goal which 
may be approached but never attained 
as a fixed and permanent achievement. 
And we 
and a 
The 
ability 


think this is a main artery 


vein too—‘Public Relations.” 


chief operator 
and the 
intelligent, 


should have the 


desire to deal in an 


courteous and businesslike 
manner with the public, in all matters 
pertaining to the quality of the service 


rendered. 


The telephone business and the na- 


ture of its service—24 hours a day, 


365 days a year, place a responsibility 
on telephone 


company employes, the 


operators in particular of being pre- 


pared to represent and to serve the 


industry 

The greatest 
plished if the 
to impress 


creditably on all occasions. 


good can be 


chief operator 


accom- 
will try 
every employe with her 
individual 
bility 


with 


public relations responsi- 


and handle it 
and to the in- 
order to have the proper 
attitude toward the public, the opera- 
tors must 


prepare her to 
credit to herself 
dustry. In 


understand the responsibil- 
ities of the chief operator and the part 
she plays in the organization. 


The chief operator is responsible for 
the quality of the service given by her- 
self and the 


operators at all times. 


She must know thoroughly all the reg- 
ulations for the guidance of the force. 
In order that she may follow the regu- 
lations intelligently, she 
the reason 
tion 


must know 


for them and should 
those for which 
the reason. .She is expected to follow 
herself 


ques- 


she does not see 


and to train her 
and operators, so 
that they also will carry them out. The 
chief operator should develop an atti- 
tude, on the part of the force, of serv- 
ice from the 


these rules 


supervisory force 


customer’s viewpoint, 


making public relations an important 
part of all discussions, training and 
development activity. 

Customer contact must be intelli- 


tactful and 
and a telephone operator should avail 
herself of 


gent, sincere, courteous 


every opportunity to pro- 
mote good public relations. Although 
the company or an employe may not 
be at fault, or may not be in a posi- 


tion to help the customer, the operator 
should try to fee] 


that she is interested and will do what 


make the customer 


ever she can to help him with any 
problem that may arise in his relations 
with the telephone company. 

No one department in the telephone 
business is itself, there- 
fore, every department must depend on 
other departments for certain coopera- 
tive undertaking. The operator 
should friendly relation- 
ships between the employes and super- 


sufficient by 


chief 
encourage 


visors of all departments. 

This takes a lot of giving from the 
Heart 

The operator that 
the central office quarters are kept in 
a livable and workable condition at all 
times. The central office quarters may 
include modern 


“Housekeepe r. 


chief should see 


up to date operating 

rooms, locker rooms, wash rooms, ete., 

or it may be room but it 
(Please 120) 


just one 


turn to page 





TRAFFIC ADDS TO THE BOTTOM LINE 


ing ‘“‘What does he mean by adding 

to the bottom line—I thought traffic 
people were more concerned with the 
top line.” It’s true that traffic people 
generally maintain a healthy interest 
in the “top line” which, for the bene- 
fit of you people not actively engaged 
in traffic force work, is the operator 
required figure usually broken down 
into hourly or half-hourly divisions. 
The “top line” is obtained from peg 
counts and is used as a guide in draw- 
ing operator working schedules. But 
this talk is supposed to be about the 
“bottom line” so I will hasten to ex- 
plain what I mean by this term. 

Several months ago I was taiking 
with the general traffic manager of one 
of the Bell companies and, during our 
conversation, he outlined a plan, then 
in operation, to improve the long dis- 
tance completion in his company. He 
mentioned that he hoped by this to be 
able to add to the “bottom line” and 
upon seeing my look of misunderstand- 
ing stated that the “bottom line” was 
what was left after costs had been 
deducted from revenues. 

So with this explanation in mind I 


i KNOW some of you must be think- 


decided to entitle these few words 
“How traffic can add to the bottom 
line” and attempt to point out a few 


ways how traffic, in the face of rising 
labor ond material costs, can help im- 
prove the revenues of their respective 
companies at a minimum of cost. Of 
course, I’m not going to stand before 
you and tell you that traffic, or any 
other department, can bring in a lot 
of additional revenue without spending 
a lot of money on additional equipment, 
but there are a number of little things 
that can be done at small cost that 
all add up to improved revenues and 
better service. Most of these things 
that I will attempt to picture are 
not theory but have been successfully 


placed in operation in various parts 
of the country. 
One of the most successful ways 


that traffic has found to add to the 
“bottom line” is, as previously men- 
tioned, campaigns to improve long dis- 
tance or “toll” completion. Such a 
campaign has three fold advantages in 
that it (1) helps to improve the rev- 
enues of the company; (2) it has been 
proved that when such a campaign 
was in progress the service to the pub- 
lic was generally improved, and (3) it 
gave the operators valuable training 
and experience to carry better loads, 
thus getting a better operating per- 
formance for the traffic dollar spent, 
either by handling more calls with the 
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same amount of operating time or else 
permitting a reduction in the operat- 
ing time by virtue of the improved 
load carrying ability. 

During the war years, many of us, 
through no faults of our own, let our 
efforts to complete calls slip in many 
ways. It got so bad that in many 
sections of the country we were actu- 
ally relieved when a call was cancelled. 
Most of this was caused by over crowd- 
ing of existing facilities, frequent 
posted delays and also in a large part 
to an above average force turnover 
which made it necessary to do quick, 
half-training jobs that put the new 
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operator at the board at the earliest 
possible moment. All of this had its 
effect in lowered and relaxed service 
standards, which many of us have not 
been able to raise in this postwar 
period which has seen service demands 
rise to even higher levels than during 
the war. But this quick training robbed 
the newer people of the chance to learn 
the fundamentals of service and the 
experience and incentive necessary to 
go all out to complete every call. 
Let’s see what it requires to get an 
improved completion campaign started. 
First, it is necessary to arouse opera- 
tor and service assistant enthusiasm. 
Some companies still call them super- 
visors while others, like my company, 
have changed their official titles to 
service assistants in order to avoid 


confusion in dealing with Bell com- 
pany service assistants. But whateve 
their title—they are your key people 
and as your supervision goes—so goes 
your service. Their enthusiasm or lack 
of it can make or break any campaign. 


The campaign is usually promoted 
by general office people but the success 
rests on the usually capable shoulders 
of the chief operator and her staff of 
service assistants. There are no new 
operating procedures injected into the 
campaign that are not found in the 
Toll Operating Practice plus good office 
practices. 

One of the larger cities in Alabama 
jumped its completion figure from 80.2 
to 90.2 per cent in just seven months 
by doing a lot of little things. So, with 
like results in mind, we embarked i: 
August on such a completion campaigi 
in my company. First, we told our 12 
toll offices what we wanted to accom 
plish and requested their cooperatio: 
Next, we issued a quantity of promo 
tional data—little things to work 
things that proved successful in se 
eral companies. We tried to get across 
to our operators that if they could cor 
vey to the impressior 
that they intended to complete his cal 
—come what may—that he 
more apt to leave his call active unt 
finally completed. 

12 toll offices 
-based on the numbe! 
Each 
was urged to friendly 
rivalry with another in thei! 
group. Monthly quotas were given eacl 
office and blackboards, located in 
toll room, carried the previous day’s 
results, plus the accumulated monthl) 
figures and quotas, and also the pre 
vious day’s results of the competing 
office. Talented operators drew posters 
from their own or from ideas of othe! 
employes to maintain interest in the 
campaign and keep operators talking 
about it. A weekly sheet, named the 
“Completion News,” is issued by the 


customer the 


would De 


Our were divided int 
three groups 
out calls offered monthly. 


establish a 


{} 


INCE 


office 


eaci 


general office containing stanaings, 
suggestions by chief operators, service 
assistants and operators, to help along 
the campaign. 

Prominent space was given in the 


“Completion News” to favorable cus- 
tomer reaction, of which there have 
been many, particularly as a result ot 
difficult calls which called for special 
attention and ingenuity on the part of 
operators or service assistants, 9 
teamwork between two or more offices 
In this way, an attempt is made 
convey to the operators and _ service 
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assistants the fact that these special 
efforts and acts of courtesy on their 
part are appreciated by both public 
and management. 


I read somewhere the other day 
that some prominent man had made 
the statement that next to the FBI 
he would hate for the telephone op- 
erator to get on his trail. It’s amaz- 
ing how an operator with only a trace 
of information can run down her 
party. 


After the campaign gets into swing, 
individual offices really get the ball 
and proceed to expand the 
scope of the campaign. Things that 
general office people had not thought 
of at all are brought to light. One 
office has its night people maintain a 
list of all cancelled calls alongside the 
name of the operator who handled the 
incompleted call. This is not done for 
competitive or comparative purposes 
but rather to give the service assist- 
ants an opportunity to concentrate on 
these operators, to learn if they are 
doing all in their power to complete 
every call. 


rolling 


Another 


forces 


office divides its Sunday 
into two groups—a complete 
group working on alternate Sundays. 
The “red” forces are out to better the 
efforts of the “blue” forces. Still an- 
other office refers every cancel to a 
service assistant to see if every pos- 
sibility of completion has been ex- 
hausted. Yet another office posts the 
number of daily completed calls beside 
the name of the individual operator. 
During the war, it was the general 
practice to automatically cancel all in- 
completed calls at midnight unless the 
customer had made a special request 
to have the call tried the following 
day. Now, we carry over all uncan- 
celled calls (except pay station calls) 
into the following day and at 9 a.m. 
the calling party is contacted and 
asked if he would not like to have his 
call tried at that time. The response 
from the public has been gratifying 
and large percentage of these calls 


are completed. On all incompleted 
calls the customer is asked to let us 
hold } 


s call and try it at a later time 


—evel holding it for several days. On 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, cus- 
tomers are requested to let us hold 
their incompleted calls over to the fol- 
lowing lay or until the following Mon- 
day. Many do just that. If they don’t 
agree we tell them how sorry we are 
that couldn’t complete their calls. 
We have tried to instill in all our 
°perating people the spirit of courtesy 
and understanding and the need to 
Pay attention to and work on the little 
a We explain the reasons why 
e 


Operator should leave her “key 
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so that her customer can hear 
the progress of his call and get the 
feeling that he is actually taking part 
in its completion. And indeed he may 
be as he can hear any report on the 
call thus saving repeating by the op- 
erator and at the same time give im- 
mediate instructions for the future 
handling of the call. In many in- 
stances, he will recognize the voice of 
someone at the called station and 
though it may not be the desired party 
he may decide to talk to this alternate. 


’””? 
open 


Such a campaign cannot be success- 
fully completed overnight but will take 
months to attain the 
However, we 


desired goal. 
feel that the experience 
gained will be retained and the office 
will not quickly sink back to the pre- 
campaign level. The campaign in our 
company has so far proved successful 
and though it has been under- 
way for only a short time the first 
months of intensive completion activity 
showed a gain of seven thousand mes- 
sages over the preceding month. No 
additional equipment was needed and 
very little expenditure was made to 
attain this improvement. We are look- 
ing for even greater gains in the 
months to come. 


even 


An additional item which we have 
found to be invaluable in improving 
long distance completion is good “TX” 
service. For those of you who might 
not be too familiar with telephone 
slang, “TX” is telephonese for ‘“De- 
layed Call Operator” or “Delayed Call 
Position.” At these positions, opera- 
tors generally concentrate on handling 
delayed long distance 
“AG’s” (try agains) 
words.” It has been proved to our 
satisfaction that making subsequent 
attempts on time, or slightly ahead of 
time if possible, has not only com- 
pleted many calls but also has in 


calls, mostly 
and “leave 


countless instances prevented the cus- 
tomer, who thought that his call had 
been forgotten, from filing additional 
calls to the same called station or 
party. Prompt answers to all inter- 
position trunks, particularly. “TX” 
trunks, are a must as they reduce op- 
erator and circuit well as 
speed up the call. 


time as 


In this connection, it is necessary 
to have sufficient trunks to the “TX” 
positions. Last spring we secured a 
number of new toll positions but found 
that it was impossible to obtain any 
additional “TX” trunks at that time. 
It was very urgent that we establish 
at least 14 “TX” positions to handle 
our delayed call traffic. We wished to 
break these “TX” positions down to 
handling delayed traffic to and through 


certain circuit groups. But the lack 
of “TX” trunks made our proposed 
“TX” expansion plans unworkable. 


However, an idea was advanced that 
really solved our problem very simply. 
We secured seven small 100E ampli- 
fiers and mounted them on the key- 
shelf just behind the calculagraphs— 
one between each two “TX” positions. 
All seven amplifiers were connected to 
one interposition trunk. So now any 
operator wishing to reach any “TX” 
position has but to plug into this one 
interposition trunk jack, operate her 
key, and announce her order through 
her transmitter. Her voice comes m 
simultaneously over all seven speakers 
and the specified “TX” operator picks 
up the requested toll line or toll re- 
cording trunk. If the designated “TX” 
operator is too busy to pick up the 
toll line or trunk, one of the adjacent 
operators reaches over and places her 
answering cord in the requested jack 
for her or else the service assistant is 
nearby to help establish the connec- 
tion. While this system is not as satis- 
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factory as regular “TX” trunks still 
it has solved a big problem for us. 
We have observed very little additional 
room noise being added by this oral 
interposition trunk or ‘“squawk box” as 
the girls call it. The cost was just 
under $25. 


In our part of the country, we have 
quite a number of cities and towns 
located only a few miles from each 
other where the station-to-station 
charges are 10 cents and 15 cents for 
an initial period of five minutes. 
Studies revealed that the large volume 
of terminal traffic between these points 
was predominantly  station-to-station 
and that only a very small per cent 
talked over the _ five-minute initial 
period. We observed, also, that han- 
dling this traffic on the usual toll basis 
involved a considerable amount of op- 
erating and circuit time so that it is 
doubtful if any profit at all was real- 
ized from this type of traffic. 


Something had to be done and so 
what we called the “simplified ticket” 
came into being. This was really noth- 
ing new at all only an expansion of 
the “‘A” board toll ticket idea. In the 
Aug. 21, 1948, issue of a trade maga- 
zine, Mrs. Mayme Workman explained 
that “an ‘A’ board toll ticket is 
written for charging purposes on calls, 
which the ‘A’ operator (usually local) 
handles, to points outside the local 
The ‘A’ board toll ticket 
calling number, called 
number, entries indicating connect and 
disconnect times on completed calls, or 
either a cancellation or scratch if the 
call is not finally completed.” 


one 


service area. 
contains the 


However, on our “simplified toll 
ticket” covering 10 and 15-cent sta- 
tion-to-station calls, the connect and 


disconnect time was omitted, and al- 
though publicly unannounced, no tim- 
ing was made on this traffic. The 
operator’s number and filing time was 
also eliminated person-to-person 
traffic point 
where very few such calls were placed. 


and 
was discouraged to the 

Upon receiving an order for a num- 
ber at a simplified ticket 
operator would enter only the calling 
and reach the 
called 


point, the 


and 


“NC” 


called numbers 
station. If an 
was encountered, or the called station 
“DA” (didn’t “ae 
(busy), “OD” (out of order), or any 
other station 
plicable, the 


condition 


was answer), 


report was found ap- 
party 
quested to hang up and make his eal] 
later. The ticket immediately 
scratched. This plan eliminates the 
necessity of “TX” making subsequent 
attempts and having to locate the 
ticket on ““AG’s” and leaves the trunks 
or circuits free for maximum talking 
time. 
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ealling was re- 


was 


We have found very little abuse re- 
sulting from the elimination of timing 
of these short haul calls and the op- 
erators know pretty well who the few 
“snitchers” are so they slip the “‘sim 
plified” ticket under the calculagraphs 
and time those calls. 


As an example of the savings on 
this type of ticket, two years ago there 
was a large volume of terminal traffic 
between two of our points and con- 


siderable delays were encountered in 
traffic by the usual toll 
With the delays 


customer 


handling 
methods of operating. 
came the 
However, by the following year we 
had instituted the “simplified ticket’ 
method of this 
traffic result, we handled 
almost three times as many calls over 


usual reaction. 


handling terminal 


and, as a 
the same circuits as the 
preceding year and with a minimum of 
unfavorable customer reaction. The re- 


number of 


our customers to the “sim 
plified ticket” has been 
vorable 


sponse of 
generally fa- 


and the savings in operator 


and circuit time have been substantial. 


Another which has been found 


to assist in keeping traffic costs down 


way 
is a for reproducing switch- 
Good 
up-to-date switchboard bulletins are a 
must in all toll 


process 


board bulletins at small cost. 


offices as their use 


permits the speeding up of calls by 
having the rate and route information 
at the finger tips of the operator. They 
also help keep down auxiliary rate and 


route operator hours. 


Formerly, it would cost around $150 
to have one large and one small bul- 
letin printed by the regular type set 
method. Now our stenographer types 
the master bulletins containing up to 
400 most frequently called 
strips which are put together into one 
large bulletin with scotch tape. The 


points in 
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large bulletin contains the point, route 


data and day station rate from eact 


rate point operated by the toll office 
The bulletin 
quent attempt schedule and precedence 


small contains a subse 


of calls, plus emergency and _ othe 
pertinent data about her office, whic! 
is quickly accessible to the operator 
A printer gets both 


photographs and reduces them to the 


master bulletins, 


proper size. A negative is made and 


burned into an albumin plate whicl 


is then put on an offset lithographing 
bulletins are printed 


Due to th 


press where the 


on eye-ease green 
of the 


type the printer is able to supply ou! 


paper. 


elimination necessity of 


two bulletins for less than $20. 


As mentioned previously, there is 


traffic phrase which I have found 

be generally true, “‘As your supe! 
vision goes SO goes your sel ce 
Among your top people are s et 
assistants or supervisors, as you ma 
choose to call them, to whom :; arg 
part of office supervision is intrusted 


Many offices cannot afford a tri 


chief operator or traveling instruct 
and some feel that they cannot affor 
to hold 


ple. 


special classes for these p 


One small cost way to reach thes 


service assistants is by way 0 ma 


mimeographed booklets—which « be 


typed and assembled by you fice 


people. These booklets, addre 


the individual service assistant ud 
carry fact 


inspirational items, 


the office or company, hints 01 mé 
relations which is really the viet 


assistant’s most important jo! acts 
and questions about operating ters 
or problems. The 


should be asked 


service as 
to consider t 00k 
and to cont. te t 
While there are no + rete 
examples of its effectiveness a nbe! 

(Please 


let as their own 
its text. 


turn to page 12- 
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TRAFFICS PART IN CONVERSIONS 


LTHOUGH the subject and my 


allotted time on the program 
limits discussion to large ex- 
change conversions, I would like to 


make it clear that traffie’s part in a 
irge dial conversion is fundamentally 
no different from our part in a small 
ne A large 


grown-up 


exchange is just a 


small exchange. A _ parent 
bringing up a small child has the same 
and possibly more responsibility than 
bringing up an 
The parent in 


the parent older one. 


each case must study 
ind know the child if he 
a bringing up 


sponsible, useful adult. 


is to be given 


which will make a re- 


The traffic department should fa- 
miliarize itself with the people of the 
community the dial 
to We must know their present 
habits able to 


those habits 


new exchange is 
serve. 
te ephone 


and be esti- 


mate with accuracy what 
vill be in the future. 


lepartment 


The commercial 
can be depended upon to 
give estimates of future growth in the 
imber of telephones, but upon traffic 
ests the 


this growth 


responsibility to translate 


into the fundamental data 


ipon which our dial office will be en- 


vineered. By fundamental data I refer 
number of 


» the calls each line will 
ginate in the busy hour and the 


ng time on 
When this data is translated into 100- 
second ealls or then 
calculate the 
and 


each of these ealls. 


two-minute ealls, 
ve e ina 
er of 


position to 


line finders selectors 


our new exchange will require. 


Great care should, in my opinion, be 


sed in the taking of fundamental 
fee] 


and 


+ 


al data. In our company, we 


ve e removed the guesswork 
from the as 


g of this data. About two years 


a large degree 


iZ e purchased a mechanical ot 


ecorder. It is only necessary 
ect the line or 


ta 1S to be 


lines from which 
secured, to this ma- 
Ip a switch and the 


ites the observed 


numbe 
lines are in 
automatically recorded on a 
registers. The particular re- 


Vhich our company has. will 


SCa to 200 lines at one time. It is 


Ay) t that in a 


relatively short 


e traffic people can obtain re- 


indamental data for any ex- 
egardless of 
that you 
e not already considered the 
sees — 

lo the best of my knowledge 
“acl the manufacturers of 
equi nt furnish 
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size. I cannot 


rg » strongly those of 


one of these recorders 


dial 


can you with in- 


By W. A. KERN 
Vice President 
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formation regarding this equipment. 

Once the traffic department has the 
fundamental data, the remaining part 
of our task in engineering the dial 
office involves only the detail of con- 
verting it into 
such as links or 


equipment quantities 
line finders, selectors 


or connectors, trunks, ete. 
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Good traffic data on the various 
classes of telephones in the 
will prove invaluable in 
for the office. A 


job in the line finder and final selectoi 


exchange 
line loading 


good line loading 


groups is essential if the 


function 


absolutely 
new dial office is to 


Here 


properly. 
again the traffic engineer must 


know the number of call minutes 01 
seconds that each line in each group 
will originate or receive during the 
busy hour in order to spread his orig 


inating and 
over the 


terminating traffic evenly 


entire machine. 


Each finder and final group in the 


office should contain a representative 
split of the classes of telephones in the 
exchange. In other words, each group 
should have a specified number of busi- 
ness and residential telephones. A fut 
ther general 
classes of service is desirable if your 
equipment does not require the segre- 
gation of party lines and PBX 
into specific final groups. The problem 


of loading is a meticulous one and the 


breakdown of these two 


lines 


larger the dial office, the more meticu- 
lous the traffic engineer must be, par- 
ticularly in when 
non-existent, even in 
brand new dial offices. A poorly loaded 
small dial office can be very irritating 
but a poorly loaded 

would be a catastrophe. 


these days spare 


equipment is 


large dial office 

After our large dial office has been 
engineered, then the remaining part of 
the traffic job must be done. 
volves the 


This in- 
and education of 
all traffic employes in the art of op- 
erating a dial PBX opera- 
must be thoroughly to 
their boards on a dial 
In Rochester, we accomplished this 
PBX Two 
booklets were prepared, giving detailed 
instructions for the operation of cord 


training 


exchange. 
tors trained 
operate basis. 


through our instructors. 


and cordless types of boards. Numer- 
us pictures of the face equipment of 
the boards showed the position of the 
keys or cords for the completion of the 
various types of calls. Each PBX op- 
erator was given a copy of this book- 


let when she visited our PBX school 
to receive her dial instruction. Here 
in the school she was seated at the 


type of PBX board she was accustomed 
This 
dial and 
machine. We 
with girl, 
letting 


to operate. board was already 
connected with 
half- 
first explaining 
her listen for 
ringing, out of 


level tones, etc. 


converted to 
the dial 
hour 


spent a 
each 
the equipment, 
dial 


tone, order, and 


vacant The remaining 
time was spent in allowing her to dial 
up aS many numbers as time permit- 
ted. 

A month later, just two weeks be- 
fore cut-over, we of the 
PBX’s and again reviewed 
with the attendants, the lessons learned 


visited each 


involved 
on their previous visit. Two days be- 
called each PBX by 
11th 
rendered. There was 


fore cut-over, we 
telephone to see if any hour as- 
sistance could be 
no one who needed further help, which 
indicated to us that our coverage had 
been thorough. 

In the dial 
tomers, traffic plays an important part 
but from behind the scenes. 


instruction of other cus- 
The com- 
mercial department plays the lead but 
it lends an attentive 


gestions on the 


ear to any 
part of traffic. 


It is impossible to single out any of 


Sug- 


the myriad of traffic’s functions having 
to do with the 
office from 


conversion of a 
manual to dial operation 
and designate it as the most important 
function. 
must be 


large 


They are all important and 
performed correctly or the 
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final product will be something less 
than desirable. Like a baker making 
a cake, there must not be too much or 
too little of any ingredient and the 
recipe must be followed to a T, or 
someone is headed for a case of in- 
digestion. 


I will say, however, that the biggest, 
most trying task—the one that gave 
we traffic supervisors in Rochester the 
biggest headache—was the training of 
our operating forces for dial operation. 


In order to clarify our problem for 
you, I might say here, that the Ro- 
chester Telephone Corp., prior to Aug. 
27, served 132,000 Rochester city tele- 
phones from eight manual central of- 
fices. The initial dial cut-over of Aug. 
27 eliminated one entire manual office 
of 16,500 stations and 5,000 stations 
from another office. The area served 
by the new dial office is predominantly 
the business section of downtown Ro- 
chester, an area having a very well- 
defined community of interest with 
every other remaining city manual 
office. Consequently, trunking with its 
associated equipment had to be pro- 
vided in large quantities to and from 
the manual offices. As a means for 
dial customers to reach manual cen- 
tral offices, Call Indicator B positions 
and associated equipment had to be 
installed. Conversely, to provide facili- 
ties from manual “A” boards into the 
dial machine, each “A” operator’s posi- 
tion was equipped with a key set rather 
than a dial. Key sets were chosen to 
substitute for dials because even high 
speed dials proved to be too slow in 
their operation for our feature manual 
A boards. By balancing the additional 
cost of the key sets against the addi- 
tional switchboard positions, which 
would have been necessary had dials 
been installed, it proved more economi- 
cal to purchase the key sets. 


In addition to these facilities, it was 
necessary to provide a 14-position dial 
service A board to handle assistance 
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and short haul toll calls from the dial 
units. 

To sum up, 1,000 operators and su- 
pervisors had to receive training in 
one form of dial operation or another. 


As I mentioned before, this gave us 
a good sized headache because no op- 
erating force today has any slack in 
it. As a result, most training was 
done on an overtime basis. By that 
I don’t mean that an operator would 
receive her training after a hard day 
at the office, but rather that someone 
had to be brought in on an overtime 
basis to fill in behind the girl who had 
gone to the dial school. 


Our first task in the training was to 
train those who were to do the train- 
ing. No one in Rochester was equipped 
to do this. Fortunately, our good 
friends in the New York Telephone Co. 
at Buffalo, had anticipated our needs 
and issued an invitation to send our 
key people to them for training at 
Buffalo. We very happily accepted. Six 
people were selected to receive this 
training. These consisted of four in- 





J. W. HUNTER and PAUL WINANS (in booth) 
of the Sherron Metallic Corp. 


structors from our operators’ training 
school and the chief operator and 
evening chief operator of the new dial 
office. It was with considerable reluc- 
tance that we chose people from our 
training school because that had the 
effect of reducing the intake of new 
operators to a trickle and every traffic 
supervisor knows when the flow of new 
operators stops, the well goes dry very 
quickly at today’s turnover rates. How- 
ever, we knew that operators replaced 
by the dial exchange would be avail- 
able after cut-over for work in other 
manual offices, so we took the gamble. 

These instructors spent as I recall 


about six weeks in Buffalo absorbing 
as much as they could about dial “A” 





T. ©. MACOUBREY, St. 
Minn.; P. M. FERGUSON, Mankato, Minn., and 
S. A. BROOKS, Page & Hill Co. 


Left to right: Paul, 


board operation. That seemed to us tc 
be the big job ahead. Training girls 
to operate “Call Indicator B Positions” 
and the key sets on the “A” positions 
seemed simple enough to handle ow 
selves without asking outside help. 


All dial “A” board training was 
done right at the switchboard. 
The board was wired for training pur- 
poses by the supplier, to our specifica 
tions. Everything possible was done to 


new 


simulate the conditions which would 
obtain at cut-over. We were particu 
larly fortunate that a large sectiol 


of the dial machine was ready for op 
eration two months before the cut-over. 
This enabled our instructors to throw 


in calls and observe how their stu- 
dents handled the various types of 
calls. 

Seventy-five girls, selected mainly 


from the offices replaced by dial, were 
given the full training course 
took four days to complete. A two-day 
course was given each girl. At the end 


whicl 


of the two days she was given a text 
book so that she could keep fresh in 
her mind the various phrases she was 
to use. Two weeks later she was 
brought back for another day’s review 
and as close to the cut-over as possible, 
she was given another full day’s re- 
view. Those who were slow to grasp 


the work were given more instruction 
time and it was seen that every OPp- 
erator was throughly indoctrinated be- 
fore the cut-over. 


The job of training call indicator 
operators and “A” board operators was 
done in the several manual offices. Test 
calls were delivered from and to the 


dial machine for a period of six weeks 
prior to the cut-over. By the ti of 
cut-over, the operation of these facili- 
ties was an old story to our manual 
operators and they proved it by oper 
ating like veterans during the 
immediately following the cut-o 
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MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTING 


pret the subject assigned to me as 

“What Management Wants from the 
Accounting Department or Would 
Really Like to Have from the Account- 
ing Department.” That would make it 
quite simple, I am sure. I would sug- 
gest a balance sheet of the company 
showing not less than a current ratio 
of 4-1, the capitalization made up of 
one-third debt, one-third common stock, 
and one-third surplus; perhaps a re- 
serve for depreciation of about 25 per 
cent of the plant. 


And we get to the earnings 
statement, why not desire an operating 
ratio of about 50-50 with interest 
earned at least 10 times and while we 
are at it, a 10 per cent return on the 
common stock and surplus. 


| COULD, perhaps, facetiously inter- 


when 


Then, again, the subject might be 
considered from the standpoint of 
“What We Have Been Getting from 


the Accounting Department.” It seems 
that has consisted largely of 
reports indicating skyrocketing inven- 
tories, a cash account that seems to be 
melting, ever increasing 


to me 


gross reve- 
nues but less net revenues to support 
an even greater and rapidly growing 
capital structure. 

However, these are all things having 
to do with that I am afraid 
we can hardly interpret as being re- 
sponsibilities of the accounting depart- 
ments. On the contrary, it is proper, 
and it is to be expected, that you will 
always deal with facts, properly re- 
cording them and rendering intelligible 
statements in regard to them. 

While, 
tance, I 


results 


perhaps, not first in impor- 
would like to mention what 
seems to me to be an item worthy of 
your consideration — the necessity of 
always maintaining a patient and un- 
lerstanding attitude toward the other 
departments of the business and toward 
management itself. While the practice 
of counting and keeping records is very 
old, indeed, dating back to ancient 
times, such as the Chinese bead 
counter, yet as business has become 
more complicated, accounting has nec- 
*ssarily become more involved and in- 
As a consequence, there are a 
great many phases of your work and 
your problems that are not too well 
inderstood by management people. 
Therefore, it behooves you to have a 
patie: attitude when explaining and 
Interpreting accounting procedure to 


other departments and the manage- 
ment, 


tricat 


You cannot assume that others in 
the associated departments appreciate 
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your problems as fully as you do. Keep 
in mind the man who was browsing in 
a second-hand store one day and when 
seeing a valuable antique chair, asked 
the price. He was quoted $10, but 
stated that he should get more because 
he paid $25 for the chair himself. The 
man naturally asked, “How can you 
make money that way?” and the reply 
was, “Oh, that is easy. I merely enter 
it on the wrong side of the ledger and 
my bookkeeper never finds it out.” 

This is not as ridiculous as it sounds 
as representing an illustration of man- 
agement’s misunderstanding of ac- 
counting. 

The accounting department is very 
closely related to the plant, traffic, and 
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commercial departments and, conse- 
quently, patience and understanding in 
dealing with those other departments 
is of prime importance. Many times I 
have seen a tersely or an unfortunately 
worded letter from the accounting de- 
partment to the field operating forces 
completely demoralize the effectiveness 
of operating personnel for days. Have 
you ever heard the accusation that let- 
ters from the accounting department 
put the operating people in a fighting 
frame of mind? If so, then this is cer- 
tainly something deserving of the very 
closest attention from all individuals 
in your departments. 


You must take care not to adopt an 
attitude that the other departments 


exist only for the accounting depart- 
ment. If anything, I would say the 
accounting department exists for the 
aid of other departments and as such 
is primarily expected to record and 
report all of the activities and results 
of the other departments. Depending 
on how you handle a few of these 
matters, you will make a contribution 
to the success or failure of the overall 
business venture. 


So, I feel that you have quite an 
assignment in properly interpreting 
your work, your functions, and your 
problems to the other departments of 
the company. 


Naturally, the usual things that oc- 
cur to one when thinking of what man- 
agement desires or expects from the 
accounting department have to do with 
facts and statistics. The substance of 
your business has to do with facts 
accurately recorded and, in turn, accu- 
rately interpreted. The facts should 
show the status of the business at all 
times and the effectiveness of the poli- 
cies being pursued by management and 
the company personnel. Such facts, in 
addition to being accurate, should be 
presented on time; in sufficient time, 
in fact, so that they will be of some 
good. Facts, to be of any use, should 
be timely and intelligible. I am sure a 
great deal of your time and effort is 
pointed in the direction of this type 
of accounting department management. 

However, rather than describe a lot 
of statements and reports with which 
you are probably more familiar than 
am I, I would prefer to mention a few 
items of importance in regard to your 
relationship with management about 
which you, perhaps, do not think of 
as often as you do the matter of re- 
cording facts. 


First, let me say that your depart- 
ment, or at least certain individuals 
in your department, sit in a very en- 
viable position in regard to the oppor- 
tunity of discerning trends and the 
successes or failures of management 
decisions and policies. Your billing de- 
partments are the first to know of the 
total overall gain or loss in stations 
and revenues. Likewise, your disburse- 
ment departments are first to be aware 
of increasing or decreasing expenses. 
A running examination of such results, 
even as they are being recorded in 
your departments, could be very help- 
ful in assuring timely action looking 
toward improved operations. Certainly, 
someone in your department should 
have a feeling of responsibility for the 
success of the overall venture, very 
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similar to that of management itself. 
It is entirely possible that special re- 
ports that might be required in regard 
to such matters are even more impor- 


tant than the usual and regular ac- 
counting reports. Yes, indeed, the 
accounting department supervisors and 
managers should consider themselves 
fully as responsible as management 
itself for helping to create and bring 
about successful operating results. 

Then there is the matter of economics 
which relates to accounting just as it 
does to other phases of the business. It 
doesn’t take too much of an expert to 
build up a large, and perhaps 
cumbersome department of people. 
However, it does take a real accountant 
or administrator to put together a unit 
that can produce the very most for the 
least cost. 


even 


Under this phase of your work, cer- 
tainly the matter of new and improved 
methods should be mentioned. New 
labor-saving are coming on 
the market each year and yet it would 
be unsafe to say that all accounting 
departments should adopt all of the 
latest and newest machines and equip- 
ment. They -must be justified. They 
must be viewed from not only a short 
range standpoint, but also with an eye 
to the long range. 

The matter of centralization 
centralization in accounting procedures 
is an important factor and one worthy 
of a great deal of your time and at- 
tention. I have many times heard this 
point debated between strong propo- 
nents of centralization and ardent fol- 
lowers of decentralization. For instance, 
it is an important decision to make as 
to how many offices should be main- 
tained in regard to revenue accounting 
and billing. The matter of centraliza- 
tion can be overdone, resulting in long 
delays because of distances, errors and 
incomplete reports because of the ac- 
counting being too far 


devices 


or de- 


removed from 


the field of actual operations. On the 
other hand, there are great economies 
in the centralization of accounts. It 
would seem to me that one of the things 
that management expects from your 
department is a proper decision in re- 
gard to the most economical and ef- 
fective administrative organization nec- 
essary for the performance of the 
accounting work. 

Another thing that I feel should not 
be overlooked is the fact that in many 
instances, the personnel of your de- 
partments and carry on their 
daily activities in a community served 
by the company. All employes, whether 
in the accounting department or some 
other, should 
quainted with the policies of 
the company and the reasons for such 
policies. It seems to me that it would 
be highly disheartening to a telephone 
subscriber, when in a conversation with 


reside 


become thoroughly ac- 


service 


an employe of the telephone company, 
to find that the 
answer almost obvious and simple ques- 
regard to the 
telephone service. 

How many of you know the rate 
charged for service in the community 
in which you live? Surely, the ac- 
counting department should not assume 
that the entire relationship of the com- 


employe could not 


tions in rendering of 


pany with the customers is an obliga- 
tion and duty of the commercial de- 
partment. It has properly 
that the customer’s opinion of the com- 


been said 
pany is largely formulated by contacts 
and association with the personnel of 
the company. The employes of the ac- 
counting department 

responsibility 


have fully as 


great a from a civic 
standpoint as those of the commercial! 
or plant departments. It is 
that they be citizens of 
community, participating in all 
activities that tend to improve the com- 


munity itself. 


essential 
their 


those 


good 


I cannot imagine a more 
effective force looking toward the suc- 


MODERN ACCOUNTING 


HEN the title for a 
assigned in 


paper is 
advance of its 

preparation, one of two things 
usually happens. Either it is too spe- 
cific to provide an interesting subject 
or so general that one hardly knows 
what to talk about. In this case, it is 
the latter. Think of it—‘‘Use of Mod- 
ern Machines in Accounting.” That 
really covers a lot of territory. It is 
my intention to discuss briefly some of 
the accounting methods and machines 
which are being used successfully in 
the telephone business. Many of the 


procedures are not new in the sense 
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that they employ so-called modern ma- 
chines, but they have been developed 
to meet the particular requirements of 
telephone accounting. 

The fundamental principles of tele- 
phone accounting are the same as those 
underlying other forms or types of ac- 
counting. Minor differences which do 
exist are confined for the most part 


cess of any utility than to have ts 
personnel, even to the clerks the 
selves, well thought of and highly 
spected in the community in which 
utility is rendering service. It is 
matter on which it would be difficult 
place too much emphasis. 

Then, I also like to think of ‘ 
accounting department as a 
source of good material for promot 
to the most important positions ir ‘ 
company. The very heart of a ¢ 
pany’s business is centered in the a 
counting department. It 
facts are 


poss ¢ 


is there 


available in regard to 

the product is sold or how the service 
is provided, the costs of rendering th« 
service, and even more important, it is 
there that it can be determined wheth« 
a practice or policy is a successfu é 
or a detrimental one to company prog- 
ress. I fully appreciate that you 

not hire every person with the tho 

in mind that some day he or she 

become the president of the company 
I am afraid that 
hindrance in 
Furthermore, it 


to do so would 
great getting your 
done. would proba 


create too much turnover, as suc! e 


ple would likely become discourage 
with their progress and go t 
employment that would permit n 


rapid advancement. 

Nevertheless, some eye should bs 
on those attributes of an ind 
that do not 


performing 


necessarily involve the 
strictly clericé 
The ace 

should be a fine t2 g 


with out 


ability in 
or accounting duties. 
department 
ground for individuals 


ing personalities, acute appreé 
for human relations, and perhaps 
bent. This 


adaptable to manageme! 


would t 


a mechanical 


them 
tions in other departments of the 


pany. I like to think of the ac 
ing department as a source f re 
prospects for promotions into the ( 


all management field 


MACHINES 


materially afiect 
the talls 


to details and do not 


the end result. Insofar as 
are concerned, all telephone con 
have more or less the same pt! 
It is only natural, therefore, t 
certain degree of uniformity 
methods employed for the 


This uniformity com 


“al + 
solu 


these problems. 
about not only because of the id 
and requirements of the busines 
also as a result of meetings s a 
this one. ... 

I do not wish to imply by th 


all companies, regardless of size, °oU 
or even should apply exactly the same 
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methods to their accounting operations. 
They should, however, be alert to any 
changes or new developments which 
might have an application to their busi- 
ness and be in a position to determine 
t relative merits of the proposition. 

now, of course, that some methods 


e been designed particularly to cope 

the problem of mass production. 
Machines have also been developed to 
ement these methods. Most of you 


are familiar with them and many of 
you are using them in your business. 
While machines are being used quite 


extensively, there are still many com- 
panies that are not using them, either 
they have not been convinced 
justified or 
with 


pecause 
the expenditure is 
been 


content to continue 


al methods, 


\ny change in system involves consid- 

e thought and planning and unless 

e changes are carefully planned, dis- 
oeations are certain to be 
If the 
e planning of 


experienced. 


dislocations are to be avoided, 


system changes must 


ecessarily receive the most careful 


stud Currently at least the time of 


this assignment 
othe 


iel available for 


s being utilized by activities. 


Projects such as rate cases and finan- 
‘la yperations are important at the 
entitled to 


1 Needless To Say, 


ment and are high pri 


these duties 
time of the 


iccounting department. The 


heavily upon the 
result IS 

accountants have less time to 
t system changes.” 


\ avy 


nd a Way 


ressive accounting departme} t 
these diffi 


involves the 


to overcome 
vever, even if it 
ment of outside assistance. Many 
iccounting firms are staffed with 
relied 


sts who ean be upon to 


in appraisal of your situation 


nder an honest opinion concern 
g t extent to which machines could 
fitably be employed in your busi 
ess. Smaller companies whose opera 

e not of sufficient size o1 


ort te 


pro- 
maintain trained accounting 
sonnel on a full-time basis, too, have 
To them, it 
ppropriate to suggest that information 


f lifficulties. might be 
S usually available and in many cases 
ictua! assistance may be obtained from 
ea) connecting companies. 


It doesn’t necessarily follow that all 
com} ies, regardless of size, have an 


application for machines in their ac- 


countiig system, There are various 


opera‘cions to which machines may be 
adap) and in some cases different 
types of machines have been developed 


to perform the same function. It re- 
Mains to be determined just which 
operation should be converted from 
Manus! to machine and at the same 
time « decision must be reached as to 
the tyne of machine which can be ex- 
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pected to turn in the best performance. 


When such a conversion is contem- 
plated, there are primarily two things 


which should be taken into account. 


First in importance undoubtedly in- 
volves a determination of the cost of 
performing the function by machine 
and a comparison of such cost with the 
actual cost of manual operation. Any 
such comparison assumes of course that 
manual operations have first been de- 
veloped to the highest maximum point 
of efficiency. 


Secondly, there should be taken into 
consideration any improvements in the 
quality of the work resulting from ma- 
chine operation, particularly as it re- 
lates to the customer’s appraisal of out 
Only with all 
operations geared to 


service. phases of out 
meet those 
that the 


provide will always measure 


tests 


can we be certain service 
which we 
up to the familiar 


characterizes the 


now slogan which 


telephone industry, 
“the best service at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with the financial safety 


of the business.” 


It would be impossible to say just how 


far each company should go toward 


mechanizing its accounting operations. 
thers 


are certain benefits to be derived from 


I would like to emphasize that 


such a program and | 
they 


recommend that 
be thoroughly investigated. The 


] 


reasons are more oO i@Ss obvious. First, 


of course, is the necessity of stabilizing 


the cost of operations in a period of 


rising labor costs, This can be accom 


plished only by reducing the amount of 
labor required and substituting in its 


place expense items of a fixed nature 
such as 
Then, 
normally 


better. 


depreciation of equipment. 
benefits that 


doing a_ job 


too, there are the 


accrue from 


It is generally recognized that state 
ments, when prepared by machine, pre 
sent a much more business-like appeat 
ance than those 


prepared manually. 


This has been responsible for the in- 
stallation of machine bookkeeping sys- 
both 


Statements prepared 


tems by many business concerns 
large and small. 
in this manner are ordinarily balanced 
against certain accounting controls and 
usually they can be depended upon as 
being correct. Generally speaking, the 
results bear out this conclusion. State- 
ments prepared by machine are more 
apt to be free from error than those 
prepared manually. A billing system 
which earns for its company the confi- 
dence of its customers is making an 
important contribution to the cause of 
maintaining good public relations. We 
should strive to improve it in 
phase of our operations. 


every 


observation that machine 
methods have met with general accept- 


It is my 


ance in the telephone industry, par- 
ticularly in its revenue accounting op- 
erations. Revenue accounting, as it is 
known, includes the preparation of cus- 
tomers’ bills. While the size of this job 
varies in accordance with the size of 
the company, it requires for each com- 
pany the employment of 
than all other 
combined. 
that employed, 
whenever possible, to perform this time 
consuming function. 


more labor 


phases of accounting 
It is only natural therefore, 


machines should be 


The machine which appears to com- 
interest at the mo- 
ment in this particular field is the tele- 
phone billing machine. This machine 
prints the individual amount for local 


mand the greatest 


exchange service, directory advertising, 


other charges or and balance 
statement. 


Each amount is printed in quadrupli- 


credits, 
on the regular telephone 
cate on horizontal lines spaced to con- 
form to the various sections of the bill. 

The bill is approximately 17 ins. in 


length three one-half inches 
in depth. The customer’s portion of the 
bill, and one-half inches 
long, appears on the left hand side of 


the form, 


and and 


which is six 


A cash stub, commercial de- 
partment stub, and accounting depart- 


ment stub are each approximately 


three and one-half inches square and 


appear in that order to the right of the 
customer’s portion of the 


stubs are 


statement. 
These 
forated 
tached 


separated by a 
that 
after the run 


per- 
line so they can be de 
is completed on 
the telephone billing machine. The ma- 
chine is designed so as to accumulate 


separately the aggregate amount of 


each type of charge or credit entered 


on the statement. Upon completion of 
the billing for each exchange, group o1 
subdivision of accounts, the machine is 
and the total of the 
amounts posted is recorded in connec- 
tion with the operation. 
then 


cleared various 
The totals are 
with control figures 
previously established and if found to 


compared 


be in agreement, the stubs are detached 
and the bills placed in line for distri- 
bution. 


If the amounts are not in agreement 


with the predetermined figures, it is 


necessary to effect a reconciliation of 
the difference. 

whethe1 
the difference is in local exchange serv- 
ice, tool service, or in one of the other 
groups. Having the 


This comparison will show 


amounts broken 
down into groups according to the type 
of charge is a very important factor 
in the process of reconciliation. It de- 
fines the area in which an error has 
occurred and thereby enables the oper- 
ator to locate the error with a 
mum of time and effort. 


mini- 


The source of the amounts posted to 
the statement is referred to collectively 
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, 


The basic element 


as “posting media.’ 
of this media is a card form size 4 ins. 
x 6 ins. called the “Record of Service 


and Equipment.” A separate card is 
maintained for each customer’s account 
showing the name, address, and tele- 
phone number identifying the account. 
On the card there is recorded for each 
item of service and equipment the date 
of installation or removal together with 
the cumulative total of all charges in- 
cluding federal excise tax. The charge 
for directory advertising is also re- 
corded on this card either in detail on 
the back of the form or the amount 
only may be shown in a separate col- 
umn on the front side. This card con- 
stitutes a record of the regular recur- 
ring charges and is used each month 
in the billing process. The only changes 
made in these cards are those which 
result from the handling of service 
orders. The remaining elements of the 
posting media are in the nature of 
variable items which require individual 
computation each month. They include 
charges for toll service, local exchange 
service for fractional periods, service 
connection charges and arrearages from 
the previous month’s billing. All of 
these records are kept in numerical 
sequence according to telephone num- 
ber so as to conform to the order in 
which bills are addressed in the process 
of printing. 


The material comprising the posting 
media must be assembled simultaneously 
for handling by the billing machine 
operator. A posting tray especially 
designed for the material to be used 
will facilitate its handling. The 
speed of production on telephone billing 
machines is usually expressed in terms 
of the number of completed bills per 
hour. The number of bills produced per 
hour will vary necessarily, depending 
upon the average number of entries or 
lines per bill and the relative experi- 
ence and ability of the operator. My 
experience has to do with work which 
averages 2.78 lines per bill. Operators 
with experience ranging from six to 12 
months will average approximately 425 
bills per hour. Some companies experi- 
ence even better results. 


A suggestion for increasing produc- 
tion which recently came to my atten- 
tion was the intersorting of posting 
media. This process involves the filing 
of toll statements and other posting 
media in the record card file so that 
the operators will have the information 
for posting in preassembled form. This 
method is calculated to increase the 
speed of production of the billing ma- 
chine operator but obviously requires 
some additional time in getting the 
material ready for posting. I am not 
prepared to say whether or not there 
is any overall saving, but those who 
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have had experience with the method, 
claim for it a substantial increase in 
their production. It might be well worth 
your consideration, especially if your 
machines are carrying a heavy load 
and the volume of work has reached 
the stage where the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment is being contemplated. 


Another machine which has met with 
considerable favor in revenue account- 
ing circles is the electric toll biller. 
The preparation of toll statements is 
an important function in the process of 
telephone billing and this machine is 
well adapted to the operation. The ma- 
chine differs little from a regular type- 
writer except for certain special fea- 
tures which it employs. Of particular 
interest are the logger type keys where- 
by commonly used amounts such as 
five, 10, 15, 20 or 25 cents are printed 
with a single stroke of the type bar. 
When striking the 20-cent key, for ex- 
ample, the two and the zero print in 
rapid succession and the carriage auto- 
matically returns and advances to the 
next writing line, all in one operation. 
Toll charges are listed in order by date 
showing the place called, in abbrevi- 
ated form, and the amount of charge 
as indicated on the toll ticket. 


The amounts are usually tabulated 
in two separate columns conforming to 
the two tax groups, with amounts less 
than 25 cents appearing in the first 
column and amounts of 25 cents and 
over appearing in the last column. 


The carriage return and line spacer 
is fully automatic regardless of the 
column in which the amount is entered. 
Operation of the logger type keys re- 
turn the carriage from the first amount 
column, Likewise the last digit printed 
in the last column automatically re- 
turns the carriage from that position. 
The carriage is completely controlled 
from the key board, no manual han- 
dling being required whatsoever. In- 
dividual keys, electrically operated, 
control the tabulating, backspacing, line 
spacing, and carriage return features. 


The machine is equipped with a line 
or key stroke counter which automati- 
cally registers the amount of work 
done. Billing of 500 to 600 tickets per 
hour is not uncommon on the electric 
toll biller while some operators have 
been known to bill 800 or more tickets 
per hour. It is more desirable to use 
continuous bill forms although single 
bill forms are sometimes used. Continu- 
ous forms require less handling which 
in turn is reflected in higher produc- 
tion figures. 


Key driven type calculators are usu- 
ally employed in adding the charges on 
toll statements. The operation is fast 
and the use of charts will facilitate 
calculation of the amount of federal 


tax to be billed. A separate run show- 
ing the total of the tickets for each 
account serves not only to check the 
total amount shown on the toll state- 
ment but also proves that the items 
have been listed correctly. The total 
number of hours required for adding 
and verification is approximately the 
same as the number of hours spent in 
billing tickets on the electric tol! biller. 


A considerable amount of labor is 
also required in connection with the 
sorting and arrangement of toll tickets 
preliminary to the billing operation. A 
special type of desk known as a sorting 
rack recently has been developed to 
facilitate this work. It consists of a 
stand on which the sorting racks are 
mounted. Two operators may share one 
stand working opposite each other. The 
racks are separate, however, and are 
mounted on opposite sides of the stand. 
In each rack there are 100 compart- 
ments each of which will hold approxi- 
mately 1,500 tickets when 
filled. 

The process of arranging tickets by 
date and telephone number order wit! 
sorting racks requires only two com- 


completely 


plete handlings of the individua 
tickets. Starting with the first date ir 
the period, the tickets are sorted inti 
100 groups developed from the tw 
right hand digits 00 to 99 inclusive 


Each succeeding date is sorted in the 
same manner with the latest date being 
filed to the top of each stack. 
operation is referred to as the first o1 
right hand sort. At the end of the 
period, the 100 are 
from the rack and the second sort is 
started. The second sort is made sep- 
arately for each of the 100 groups com- 
ing out of the first sort, starting first 
with the group ending in 99. The 
tickets for each of these groups are 
then sorted according to the two left 
hand digits 00 to 99 inclusive. At the 
end of the second or left hand sort the 
groups are assembled and the tickets 
are then in telephone number order and 
are filed chronologically by date. 


his 


groups removed 


Less handling of the tickets wil! be 
required if the full month’s activity for 
each exchange can be accumulated and 
left in the rack until the end of the 
first sort. This, however, is not ordi- 
narily practicable. Maximum use of 
the equipment requires separate stor- 
age facilities for tickets only partially 
sorted. This method is quite satisfac- 
tory providing the tickets are filed sys 
tematically and are properly identified. 
A series of guide cards is ordinarily 
suitable for this purpose. 

Although I have had no actua! ex 
perience with this equipment or method 
of sorting, I must confess that | was 
impressed with the idea. The results 


will bear watching, however, in order 
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to determine whether or not the new 
method actually requires less labor than 
the conventional method of sorting and 
arranging toll tickets. 

No discussion of revenue accounting 
would be complete without some men- 
tion of the stub system. I am sure, 
however, that stub accounting needs no 
introduction to this group. It has been 
employed successfully for many years 
and continues to be recognized as the 
foundation for the most 
counting systems. 
be adapted to 


modern ac- 
Stub accounting can 
most any situation 
not the use of billing ma- 
contemplated. It requires 
facilities for duplicating the name, 
address and other fixed information on 
the several stubs of each bill. Machines 
for duplicating names and 
on customers’ bills are well within the 


whether or 
chines is 


only 


addresses 


whether it be 
range in 


reach of any company 
small. They size 


from small hand models to the heavy 


large or 


duty motor driven bill printing ma- 
chines. 
In most cases, the bill consists of 


four parts, two of which go to the cus- 
tomer and two are retained by the com- 
The stub which is attached to 
the customer’s bill is returned to the 
company when payment is made and is 
used in balancing cash receipts and in 
the posting of payments on the com- 
records. Of the two 


pany. 


stubs re- 


PREPARING 


Y WAY of opening the discussion 
of this important function of the 
accounting department, may I say 
that I think the accounting department 
of any telephone company should have 
a lively interest in the end result to 
be obtained in 
cated by 
counting 


pany’s 


the proceedings indi- 
the preparation of the ac- 
exhibits herein referred to. 


As accountants our interest should be 


more than the purely academic one of 
preparing schedules of figures in sup- 
port of the company’s application. 


We hear many speeches urging 


the telephone industry to put its finan- 
tial house in order by adequately 
financing itself and then going out 
after sufficient rates to properly pro- 
vide for the continuity of good tele- 
Phone service. In the success of this 
Vital program the accounting depart- 
ment should be very much concerned. 
It is our business. 


In speaking on this subject I desire 


‘0 conine my remarks to that phase of 
the problem that is usually faced by 
“5 Smaller companies of our industry. 
he 


“ie iarger companies through their 
lrequent contacts with this problem 
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tained by the company, one serves as 
the business office record of the account 
and the other is used to support the 
accounting controls maintained in the 
revenue accounting center. Any small 
company having only a single location 
could probably get along very well with 
a three-part bill providing the commer- 
cial and accounting department opera- 
tions are properly coordinated. 

A situation of this kind suggests the 
possibility of utilizing a standard add- 
ing machine for the billing operation. 
The only special feature required would 
be a wide carriage equipped for hori- 
zontal tabulation. Such a machine could 
also be used for other general purposes 
and its cost therefore would not be pro- 
hibitive. This method is being used by 
some companies and is well worth the 
consideration of any company whose 
operations are not of sufficient size to 
warrant the investment in a 
telephone billing machine. 

Another innovation 
with considerable 
or cycle billing. Under this procedure, 
the accounts are divided into groups 
and a different billing date is assigned 
to each group. Each of the groups re- 
lates to a different period or cycle of 
time and any number of cycles may be 
established to cover a month’s activity. 
Although the usual number of cycles is 
six, there may be more or less depend- 


regular 


has met 
rotational 


which 
favor is 


ing upon the work load and the re- 
quirements of the business, For cycle 
billing it can be said that it tends to 
eliminate peak loads by distributing the 
work more evenly throughout’ the 
month. Moreover, it facilitates a higher 
degree of specialization in employe 
assignments which, in turn, is calcu- 
lated to increase productivity on an 
over-all basis. 


As in all things, accounting methods 
require study and consideration, par- 
ticularly in the light of your own 
situation and how your operations will 
be affected thereby. Ideas and sugges- 
tions which stem from systems used by 
other companies are always helpful but 
they usually require some modification 
—changes necessary in order to con- 
form to your particular requirements. 
Methods should be under observation 
constantly in order to make certain 
that they are keeping pace with the 
growth of your business. You must 
know, of course, that there is no hard 
and fast rule for making this deter- 
mination. There are honest differences 
of opinions as to the best accounting 
methods, Likewise, there are differences 
of opinions as to the best types of ma- 
It is relatively 
unimportant that these differences be 
resolved. It is more important that the 
opinions be based upon fact and study. 


chines and equipment. 


ACCOUNTING EXHIBITS 


By E. J. WARD 
Telephone Service Co. of Ohio 





are entirely familiar with the required 
procedure. For the smaller company, 
however, the job of preparing these ex- 
hibits may seem to be a well-nigh im- 
possible task. In many such instances 
the accounting department of the com- 
pany may consist of only one persun 
—often the manager or his wife keeps 
the books of the company. To them 
the subject of refinancing or rate mak- 
ing is appalling in the aspect of the 
accounting data required. Because of 
this feeling, born of inexperience and 
unfamiliarity, these companies many 
times put off or postpone indefinitely 
the job of making their telephone 
company a sound business enterprise 
that is geared to do 
modern world. 


It is difficult to discuss this subject 
technically at a convention to which 
have come delegates from all of the 
48 states. The requirements of the 
regulatory bodies of these several 
states are not necessarily uniform. For 


business in a 


example, in some states the original 
cost of the property is the basis for 
the consideration of new rates while 
in other states the reproductive cost 
new less observed depreciation forms 
the rate base. Some states may require 
a detailed appraisal while in others a 
statement of valuation prepared by a 
competent engineer may suffice. 

In any proceedings involving either 
refinancing or adjustment of rates, the 
manager of the small telephone com- 
pany should first seek out the execu- 
tive head of the telephone association 
of his state. An hour or two spent in 
conference with this capable individual 
can prove to be a very valuable in- 
vestment. The experience of the state 
association executive will be valuable 
in determining the course of procedure 
to be followed in the refinancing or 
in the rate case. 

The next step should be to arrange 
for a conference with the head of the 
regulatory commission of your state. 
If possible, this conference should be 
arranged so that the state association 
executive can also attend. A _ very 
frank discussion should then ensue. 
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The manager of the telephone com- 
pany should lay before the commission 
chairman the full details of his prob- 
lem, keeping in mind that the regula- 
tory commission is just as much in- 
terested in the sound business health 
of the telephone company as it is 
concerned with the public being fur- 
nished an adequate service at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

Perhaps the problem of the tele- 
phone manager is one that involves 
the issuing of stocks to provide for 
maturing bonds or the reverse situa- 
tion may obtain in which the company 
desires to issue bonds for the purpose 
of calling a certain class of stock. 
Yet, again, the problem may be one 
of providing funds with which to make 
needed plant improvements. 

This latter problem is one that is 
presenting itself in increasing impor- 
tance for the attention of the telephone 
manager. Telephone plants must grow 
to meet the demands for more and 
more service which the public insists 
upon receiving. Here the accounting 
department, whether it be the com- 
pany bookkeeper or a fully developed 
arm of the telephone company organi- 
zation, can and must play an impor- 
tant part if our industry is to meet 
the challenge of the times. 

Most telephone companies make 
their expansions first and then seek 
to finance the improvements. The tem- 
porary financing is generally provided 
out of the company’s own 
representing the amount of earnings 
reserved for a depreciation provision 
and hence not available as 
on the company’s 
This source of 


treasury, 


dividends 
outstanding stock. 
“ash is usually soon 
exhausted and is often supplemented 
by short term loans from banks. In 
any event, there soon comes the time 


when the company must refinance 
these improvements to its plant. This 
process is known as capitalizing net 
additions. 


Keeping in mind the admonition set 
out above of having a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with your association and your 
regulatory commission, you will then 
learn the necessary steps to be taken 
in refinancing these expenditures. In 
most states the requirements are quite 
simple. A formal application is drawn 
asking the regulatory commission to 
approve the permanent capitalization 
of the expenditures that have been 
made. To this application is attached 
an exhibit showing the amount of net 
additions that have been made by the 
company. This exhibit should be pre- 
pared to show these net additions by 
years for the period covered by the 
application. It is just as simple as 
that. Of course the exhibit must be 
based on the actual additions and re- 
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M. E. VAIL (left) and W. C. STREHL, of the 


Suttle Equipment Co., photographed in their 


display room. 


tirements that have been made in the 
several plant accounts for the period 
under 
is a prerequisite for the proper prep- 
of this exhibit. 


review. Good plant accounting 
aration 

After the application 
ing net additions properly 
filed, then follows a period of investi- 


for capitaliz- 
has been 
gation by the accountants or engineers 
of the regulatory After 
the investigation by the representa- 
tives of the regulatory commission, an 


commission. 


order is issued 
talization of 


found to be in 


authorizing the capi- 
such amounts as 
the 


of reimbursing the company’s treasury 


are 
order for purpose 


for expenditures previously made in 
the course of expanding the plant and 
property of the company. Now 


the problem of determining how this 


comes 
‘apitalization should be done. Gener- 
ally, the regulatory commission retains 
jurisdiction of the case until such time 
as the telephone company determines 
what type of securities it desires to 
The final of the commis- 
wiil then authorize the type of 
that it is indicated are in 
of the 


issue. order 
sion 
securities 
the best 
be issued. 
The telephone company 
find a market for these securities. This 
market may be either to the public, 
which may or may not include existing 
mat- 
ter of selling the securities to a finan- 
cial institution. The latter course gen- 
erally is followed where the securities 
to be issued are in the form of bonds. 


interests company to 


must now 


security holders, or it may be a 


In preparing the market for the se- 
curities, it will be necessary for the 
accountants of the telephone company 
to set up pro forma income statements 
showing what would have been the ex- 
perience of the company during prior 





periods of its operation had the p) »- 
posed financing been in effect. Pre )- 
aration of these exhibits is simply a 
matter of making a copy of the prie- 
viously prepared income statements 
and giving effect to the amount that 
would be required to pay the inter¢st 
or dividends on the new securities, 
These comparative statements are u 

ally for the previous five-year period. 
It generally is advisable to also ve- 
construct the balance sheet to show 
the inclusion of these 
securities. Sometimes it is necessary 
to prepare supplemental data in addi- 


proposed 


tion to the financial statements 
quired. Frequently asked for is a 
exhibit to show the growth in the 
number of stations served by the com- 
pany over the past several years. Ex 
hibits showing the proposed plan of 
future expansion of the plant and 


property of the company are also ofte 
helpful in interesting prospective pur- 
chasers in the securities of the con 
pany. 

The 


proceedings 


exhibits required in rate casi 


are also comparativ 
simple and easy of preparation if the 
the 


ascertained 


requirements of 
are first 
compiled in accordance with these re 
quirements. Those genera 


required are cataloged as follows: 


regulatory bod: 
and the exhibits 


exhibits 


(1) Valuation Statement. As 
been stated above some statement 
valuation either in the form of an en- 
gineering opinion, a detailed appraisa 
or a statement showing the orig 
cost of property by accounts a 
brought up to the date certain of the 
rate case must form the initia! e) 


hibit of any rate case application 

(2) Income Statement. An income 
statement for the latest 12 months 
available showing the amount of ea! 
ings available for rate of return bast 


on the company’s present income 

(3) Rate Study. Next should be 
prepared an exhibit which is con 
monly called a rate study. This is 


compiled by 


multiplying the existing 
number of 


stations of each class 
both the present and the 
proposed monthly rate. The difference 
between the total monthly revenue pro- 
duced by these 
then projected to an 
This then 
mated revenues to bx 
expected if the new rates are allow 
and put into effect. 

(4) Adjusted Income Statemen! 
The company’s income statement. mel- 


service by 


two computations Is 
annual | 
becomes the amount o! est 


increased gross 


tioned above, is then adjusted to show 
the amount of the proposed inc: caset 
gross revenue. This income stat: ment 


must be further adjusted to show th 
(Please turn to page 122) 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 


Higher rate of return for utilities in order for them to attract 


equity capital to expand plants is urgent need. . . . Walter 


J. Herrman's study on utility earning requirements reviewed. 


GOOD many authorities of one 
type or another have been turn- 
the 


invested 


ing their attention to sub- 
iect of rate of | 
capital for public utility companies, 
including the telephone industry. At 
the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 


return on 


the recent convention of 


tion two outstanding state commission- 
ers, the mayor of Chicago, and the 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce—certainly a varied 


section for a single meeting 


cross 
expressed concern over the ability of 
these regulated industries to continue 
the attraction of necessary capital for 
plant expansion in the absence of ade- 


t 


juate revenues. 


tive of a 


of course, is simply corrobora- 
list of 
accountants, 


growing economists, 
engi- 


neers, and public utility executives who 


editors, 


awve) 
awyers, 


realize that the cost of operating these 


vital public services is increasing 
faster than rate relief can offset 
shrinkage of earnings. 

This rising tide of more alert and 
responsible thought as to what is 
steadily drifting into a serious situa- 
tion for all public utility industries, is 
in marked contrast with the reaction- 


ary attitude of some of our more doc- 


rinaire 


regulationists, who steadfastly 
the theory that 


hold any rate of 


return beyond the lowest cost of money 
experienced over the past few months 
or few years—as based on original cost 
‘ess depreciation—is too much money 
for itility company to collect from 
the publie. 

The facet that the “cheap money” 


period of bygone months is a thing of 
the 
the past, and no longer an accurate 


indicaiion of the cost of rising capital 


as the months ahead, leaves them cold. 
Sugg tions that rapidly increasing 
Prices for materials, labor, and the 
Bene) cost of operation should be the 
basis for a thorough re-examination of 
the original cost rate base doctrine, 
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itself, scouted as some kind of 


economic heresy. 


are 


But whether any of us like it or not, 


the plain fact is that, as a result of 
these earnings 


brought about by the oppressive the- 


low prospects largely 
ories on utility earnings of the Federal 
Power Commission, aided and abetted 
by parallel the Fed- 
Communications Commission, it 1s 


indications from 
eral 
becoming next to impossible for utility 
companies to sell common stock except 
the ob- 


at prohibitive cost for money 


tained. 


The managing director of the Amer- 


ican Gas Association, H. Carl Wolfe, 
summed up the situation quite suc- 
cinctly at a press conference held in 


Atlantic City during the recent annual 
the AGA. He that 
adherence” by regulatory 


convention of said 
“slavish 
return fo. 
the 


rathe) 


boards to low fixed rates of 
the 


industry to seek 


gas industry has forced 


gas 
“cheap money” 
than risk venture capital through stock 
Mr. Wolfe’s 


made in answer to the recent discussion 


financing. remarks were 
of the heavy debt and bond financing 


in the gas utility industry. The chair- 


man of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission had pointed out at this 
same meeting that some natural gas 


companies are bonded up to 80 per cent 
of their capitalization. 


A most impressive compendium of 
excerpts and abstracts from nearly 50 
authorities on this subject (of 
amining utility earnings requirements 
in the light of the inflationary trend) 
has recently come to the attention of 
this writer. It is entitled “The Impact 
of Inflation on Utility Earning Require- 
ments,” a 110-page brochure, prepared 
for the use of the utility companies in 
the Commonwealth & Southern system. 
The author and compiler of this col- 
lection is Walter J. Herrman, well 
known in the Independent telephone 
industry through his former connec- 
tion with the Gary Group, and now 


re-@€x- 





Commonwealth & 


rate advisor for 
Southern Corp. 
York City). 

Here 


quotations selected by 


(20 Pine St., New 


the 
Mr. 


are a few of pertinent 


Herrman: 


H. J. WAGNER, West Virginia Com- 
mission engineer: “This question of 
‘Original Cost’ vs. ‘Fair Value’ as de- 
termined by the reproduction cost 01 
some other method, is to say the least 
a debatable one on which most com- 
missions and the regulated industries 
do not agree and perhaps never will 
at least as long as construction costs 
continue to increase.” 


PROF. SUMNER SLICHTER, Harvard 
economist: “In attracting equity capi- 
tal, inventory profits do not count—the 
prospective investor wishes to know 
what operating profits the enterprise 
can earn. Nor is he interested in what 
rates present profits yield on plant and 
equipment bought at prewar prices. He 
wishes to know what return present 
prices and costs make possible on new 
and up-to-date plant constructed at 
present prices. Measured by this test 
present profits in most industries are 
too small—they do not permit enter- 
prises to attract venture capital.” 


PROF. KESTER, Columbus University: 
“It is unsound and unheard of to keep 
a company’s accounts neither on the 
basis of cost to it nor of value, but on 
the basis of the costs of someone else, 
for which the accounting company has 
no responsibility. Accounts kept on 
such a basis would be misleading to 
the public, to investors, to the com- 
pany’s management, to legislatures, to 
future regulatory bodies, to taxing au- 
thorities, and to the courts.” 


LEONARD SPACEK, partner, Arthur 
Andersen & Co.: “In 25 years spent 
closely associated with the industry, I 
have not found anyone who is willing 
to accept the responsibility of explain- 
ing why original cost is fair. Most of 
the reason underlying the advocacy of 
the original cost principle of rate mak- 
ing is limited to (1) citing authorities 
, that agree with that view; (2) 
that the rate base is stable and non- 
fluctuating, and (3) it is easy to ad- 
minister as compared to reproduction 
cost.” 

eee 


HENRY C. HASBROUCK, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute: “A point can be reached 
where the historical record of costs in 
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terms of the number of dollars in- 
volved will be so far out of line with 
the actual value of the dollars that 
historical costs will have no practical 
significance and might just as well be 
forgotten. I can readily illustrate my 
point by the experience of Germany 
during the postwar inflation.” 


R. C. RENO, editor, TELEPHONY: “‘The 
decreased earning power of the dollar 
must be taken into consideration by 
regulatory commissions. We all know 


that a dollar only buys one-half as 
much in terms of shoes, ships, and 


sealing wax as it did before the war. 
But the company’s dollar and the com- 
pany’s investor’s dollar has also de- 
teriorated in buying power, just as 
much as the working man’s dollar—in 
fact more, in view of our graduated 
tax policy.” 
eee 


GEORGE MAy, partner, Price-Water- 
house Co.: “I believe that it 
(inflation) has made imperative meas- 
urements of income in which the posi- 
tive and negative elements are ex- 
pressed in terms of units of approxi- 
mately the same purchasing power. 
This is quite a different question from 
that of using reproduction cost as the 
rate base.” 

eee 


J. F. OATES, JR., chairman, Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co. (Chicago) : “‘The 
investor necessarily will look at the 
treatment which has been accorded in 
the past to capital invested in the 
plant of our industry as a means of 
foretelling what treatment he—the in- 
vestor—can expect in the future.” 


Dr. W. A. PATON, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan, and 
editor of Accountants’ Handbook: “In 
a very real sense, then, the accountant 
who charges 1947 revenues with depre- 
ciation expressed in unadjusted 1935 


—for example—dollars, alongside of 
labor, materials, and other costs in 
1947 dollars, is guilty of failing to 


recognize the plant cost actually, lit- 
erally incurred. In a very real sense, 
moreover, the person who urges the 
substitution of replacement cost for 
recorded dollar cost is recommending 
adherence to actual cost more closely 
than he who insists on absorption of 
recorded dollars, of all kinds, without 
adjustment.” 
eee 


JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTING, October, 
1947: ““Management is faced with real 
problems which wholly negative advice 
will not help it to solve. The principal 
factor underlying advocacy of new de- 
preciation policies is inflation. Man- 
agement cannot be blamed for anxiety 
over the realization that costs incurred 
in 100-cent dollars are being amortized 
against income composed of 50-cent 
dollars.” 

eee 


_ G. L. WILson’s text on “Public Util- 
ity Regulation”: “Varying the rate of 
return according to an index number 
so as to keep it constant in purchasing 
ong is necessary with a fixed rate 

se. This, we believe, is the only 
94 




















"Oops! 


practical way of reflecting changes in 
the price level.” 


eee 
W. T. Hybe, JR., address before the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 


lysts: “Claimed to be the only fair and 
equitable and the only scientific ap- 
proach to monopoly regulation, this spe- 
cious (original cost) theory which has 
been nurtured by the Federal Power 
Commission under the guise of legiti- 
mate accounting regulation will effec- 
tively take the plant away from the 
owners and give it to the customers 
during a period of rising prices. It, 
therefore, presents a serious problem 
to investors and one which should make 
them particularly cautious in buying 
public utility equities in the event we 
enter a postwar inflationary period.” 


These are just a few samples picked 
at random in leafing through Mr. Herr- 
man’s study to support the conclusion 
that there is a growing body of in- 
telligent thought in the United States 
which will not be put off in its demand 
for a more realistic regulatory ap- 
proach to the problem of bringing 
utility earnings into line with the in- 
flationary trend. It will not be put off 
by any smug declarations that original 
cost theory is sacred or is “well set- 
tled” or is the epitome of “sound 











Now what business have you being on that pole, young man?"* 


accounting.” All of these claims maj 
awe the unsophisticated student 
economics. But the utility management 
of today knows from plain experienc 
that the investor’s dollar, is not as 
easy to get as it used to be, in com 
petition with other 
Neither Supreme Court decisions no! 
doctoral thesis that blunt 
fact. 

Three charts are 
Herrman’s book which 
clearly than words 
steady loss of investor confidence 1 
the future earnings prospect of 4! 
kinds of utility companies, including 
telephone companies. One of 
shows the allowed rates of 
public utilities as compared with the 
indicated cost of capital. This indi 
cates an over-all average rate of Ié 
turn of slightly more than 6 per cent 
from 1943 to 1945, but with a sudde! 
drop during the 1946 period to less 
than 5 per cent return at the begin 
ning of 1948. Cost of capital, on th 
other hand (based on security yields) 
has been trending upward during th 
past year and now approaches 6 pe! 
cent, or 1 per cent higher than the 
rate of return itself. 
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Designed for a wide variety of laboratory measurements, 
especially those where high sensitivity and a long scale arc: are required. 
Electrostatically and magnetically shielded, Model 622 is ideally suited for 
precise measurements of potential and current at the very low energy levels 
frequently encountered in nuclear physics, electronics and electro-chemical 
research. Microammeters, milliammeters, millivoltmeters and voltmeters are 
available in single and multi-range D-C types; milliammeters and voltmeters 
in thermo and rectifier types for RF and A-C. 

Complete information on Model 622 is available from your 
nearest WESTON representative, or by writing ... WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 


WESTON Dashimenis 


ALBANY . ATLANTA - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - KNOXVILLE - LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES - MERIDEN - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWARK 
MEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PHOENIX - PITTSBURGH - ROCHESTER - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TULSA - IN CANADA, NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., POWERLITE DEVICES, LTB. 
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An equally impressive chart deals 
with the return earned (on net worth) 
of leading manufacturing corporations 
as compared with the allowed rate of 
return to public utilities since 1934. 
Again, utility rate of return averages 
just over 6 per cent to the beginning 
of 1946, dropping to less than 5 per 
cent in recent months; the 
return on manufacturing corporations, 


whereas 


never less than 7 per cent during the 
entire period, has been rapidly rising 
since 1946 until it approached an aver- 
of more than 


age 18 per cent at the 


beginning of 1948. 

One other chart, based on Standard 
& Poor’s stock price indices, shows the 
lag of utility securities (20 selected 
utilities) behind the average daily 
closing prices on 50 industrial securi- 
This lag, which began back in 
1934, has been growing steadily during 
the past decade so that the 1948 aver- 
utility lagging 
more than 50 per cent behind the prices 
of industrial shares. 

Here is Mr. Herrman’s 
sion on the basic problem of fixing a 


ties. 


age shows securities 


own conclu- 


fair rate of return during the current 
inflationary period: 


“During 


periods of major price 
changes there is immediately added 


the problem of evaluation of deprecia- 
tion and return requirements in terms 
of money purchasing power, and the 
degree of conflict is proportioned to 
the degree of the price change. Two 
opposite and extreme schools of thought 
exist—the first of which insists that 
utility earnings should be related to 
original investment in dollars regard- 
less of changes in dollar values, whereas 
the second argues that earnings should 
be related to the value of the plant as 
measured by current dollar purchasing 
power. Each school has, at times, con- 
ceded various infirmities in the strict 
application of its extreme point of 
view, and the courts, in general, have 
carefully avoided endorsing any _ spe- 
cific formula. In certain of its more 
recent cases, decided in the early for- 
ties, the U. S. Supreme Court has in 
fact subordinated all formulae to what 
it terms “a reasonable end result.” . 

“Rightly or wrongly, however, many 
regulatory bodies have, as a practical 
matter, interpreted these particular de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as: an 
outright disqualification of the use of 
the so-called fair value approach of 
rate making, and a consequent endorse- 
ment of the cost philosophy. Such an 
interpretation might have been unim- 
portant in times of stable prices but 
coming as it did just prior to a serious 
decline in the value of the dollar, the 
effects have suddenly become of the 
most vital concern to the utility in- 
dustry. ... 


“In defending their position, propo- 
nents of the cost theory cite these cases 
and others as though principles were 
thereby established for all time regard- 
less of future changes in economic 
conditions. The inference is given that 
acceptance of the cost theory has be- 
come so general that it is futile to 
consider alternates. Actually, little or 
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nothing in the way of fundamental 
argument is advanced, the procedure 
being to stress simplicity, to ridicule 
other methods by exaggerated illustra- 
tions of misuse, and by quotation of 
precedents that have in themselves no 
economic justification. Finally, the as- 
sertion is made that equal justice can 
be rendered by use of a cost rate base 
and a flexible rate of return predicated 
on earnings on investments in non- 
regulated industries. 

“This claim is, of course, correct, but 
the joker is that although many com- 
missions have chosen to use a cost rate 
base, they have failed to make any 
such rate of return adjustments, even 
though earnings on investments in 
other fields of business have at least 
doubled in the last decade. As a matter 
of fact, the trend in allowed rates of 


return has been downward as_ price 
levels have advanced.” 
What then is a fair rate of return 


for a telephone company or any other 
kind of a utility? One of the 
exhaustive individual case histories in- 


most 


volving an Independent telephone com- 
pany—one which dealt in a penetrating 
and scholarly manner with every phase 
and factor of the “fair rate of return” 

was the recent presentation of testi- 
mony by J. Rhoads Foster, economist 
of the New York University School of 
Administration, in the Blue 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
the Public 
Utility Commission last month. 

Dr. Foster’s 
tant as a 


Business 
Mountain 
before 


case Pennsylvania 


analysis is so impor- 


possible example of what 
can be done by other Independent tele- 
phone companies (by way of thorough 
that 
latter 


this department, devote more space to 


rate case presentation) this cor- 


respondent will, in a issue of 


a careful restatement of the points in 
volved. Suffice it to say, now, that Dr. 


Foster his “considered 


that a 


7.25 per cent to be applied to a cost of 


gave opinion” 


rate of return of “not less than 


reproduction new, less depreciation, 


rate base” 


able re 


would be a fair and reason- 
the tele- 
involved in 


urn for Independent 


phone company that case. 








* ... Says his phone's out of order, wants a 
repairman who likes children and can work 
on the phone tonight from 3 to 12!" 


Courtesy, Wisconsin Telephone News 





QUESTIONS AND 
TENTATIVE ANSWERS 


COMMERCIAL 


(Continued) 


(6) Will toll messages be charged 
for at the station-to-station or person- 
to-person rate? 

A. At the person-to-person rate; 
they may be filed, however, as person 
to-person or station-to-station. Th: 


charge is the same in either case, 
person-to-person day rate with a mi! 
mum charge of 45 cents. There 
reduced rate period. 

toll 


sages between a wire telephone outside 


(Message rates apply to mes 


a mobile service area and a_ mobil 


station, between a wire telephone 
a mobile station in a different n 
service area, or between mobile stat 
service areas 


in ditferent mobile 


(7) What rate will apply to message- 


between two mobile stations reached 
through the same land station? 
A. Eight message units wi 
for the first three minutes 
. e o 
(8) Will conference service be ol 
fered? 


A. Conference service will 


offered initially. Experience with th 


service is needed to indicate ho 
ference service might be rendered 


out causing serious delays. 
ee ¢« @ 


(9) 


used to 


Can a dispatching terminal be 
originate or receive general 
messages ? 


A. Yes, but 
its dispatching mobile stations. 


service 


not to or from 


e* ¢ @ 

(10) Can a mobile station that ha- 
been designated for dispatching service 
originate and receive general mobile 
service calls? 

A. Yes, but not to or from its ow! 
dispatching terminal. 

eee 
(il) Will a dispatching terminal be 
. 7 . *. aa ’ 
provided for one-way signaling service: 


A. Not initially. 


TELEPHONY 
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Fe 
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SoundScriber 
Plastic Discs | 
MORE LIVES Os — 
THAN 3 

THE OFFICE 
CAT! 








AMAZING NEW 4.00”*” /QUNDZRASER 


DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE dictated discs can be erased by SoundEraser for 
re-use literally </ozens of times. For personnel 
SAVINGS UP TO 75%... ECONOMY 


training VOICe (raining, monitoring and other 


NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION telephone uses, this introduces Important econ- 
omies in the all-over application of SoundScriber 


. to the field of telephony. 
ss matic SoundEraser repeatedly erases Write today tor facts and figures on Sound- 
rooves from your used dictation discs Scriber and SoundEraser. Just ask for the 


them ready for instant re-use in less 


booklet “This beats me!"" Address The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation, Dept. TY-10, New Haven 
t, Connecticut. 


aq) seconds. 

Scriber already offers the lowest over- 
“cost. in office dictation. With SoundEraser. 
ship in the field of service to the tele- 


retuin discs of recorded te lephone conversations 
OU cr important material desired as per- 
Nanent cecords by simply filing them. A// other 


Trade Mark 


idustry, business and the professions 
Saga. demonstrated. 
Subscribers and telephone companies may OUND CRIBER 
till 
Ail 





ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 


Product of THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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GOOD NEWS 





(BERNARD) 





CABLE SHEATHING 
CUTTER AND STRIPPER 
IS BACK! 






Bernard 

Cable Cutter 

No. 503-8" 

Illus. actual size 


Now you can have this 
fine BERNARD tool for 
cutting and stripping 
lead covered cable up to 
1% inches. 

Back on the market 
after a wartime vacation, 
it can now be supplied in 
quantity, with the same 
fine quality as ever. Place 
your order now with 
your wholesale source. 

If your tool source 
doesn’t have it in stock, 
let us know and we'll see 
that it’s made available. 


Also the famous BERNARD 
linemen’s Pliers, No. 512, 
with unbreakable head. 
One of a complete line 
now available. 


SARGENT & CO. 
(SCHOLLHORN DIV.) 


85010 Water St., 
New Haven 9, Conn. 
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Your Association 
In Action 


(Continued from page 32) 





During the next five years telephone 
companies must recruit and hold thou- 
sands of new employes whose services 
must be engaged in a competitive labor 
market, the 
creasing year by year. 


tension of which is in- 


And what is the future of this busi- 
ness of ours from the standpoint of 
employment opportunities and ultimate 
promotion? It holds out a great deal 
in the form of opportunity. There is 
Walter Gifford 
tistical clerk when he entered the busi- 
young 


who served as a sta- 


ness as a man. He ultimately 


became President of the largest com- 
munication enterprise in the world at 
$210,000 a year. There is Leroy Wil- 
son who started out as a news boy and 
a time clerk on an Indiana telephone 
construction gang. He is 
dent of the AT&T, 


is chairman of the board. 


now 


Mr. 


presi- 


and Gifford 


from 
Smith, 


operator 


There is the new Senator-to-be 


Maine, Mrs. 


served as a 


Margaret Chase 


who telephone 


when she was starting out on her 


career some years ago. 


The Independent branch of the tele- 


phone industry is replete with ex- 
amples of opportunity. There is B. L. 
Fisher of Martinsville, Virginia, for 
example, who started out in the tele- 


phone business at 15 cents an hour, at 


the round of the century, repairing 
35 telephones for the company that 
employed him. He is now president 
of his own company with more than 


12,000 stations and revenues approach 


ing half a million dollars annually. 

There is John Wright of James 
town, N. Y. who entered the business 
in a modest way as a young man, has 
succeeded remarkably well, and has 
added luster to the industry in many 
ways in addition to heading his ow 
group of companies. 


Many other similar examples could 


be Piven. 


In terms of employment opportun! 


ties the future in the telephone indus 
try should be even richer than the 
past. 


In conelusion, let me say that we all 
know there are problems ahead. There 


will be unexpected shoals in troubled 
and uncharted waters. They will call 
for a high degree of leadership, of 


resourcefulness, of loyalty. Telephone 


companies have stood the test in a tur- 


bulent past. With the personal o 


lines, we may be sure that our ind 


Stry 
in the future no less than in the past 
will acquit its obligations well, and 
will march on to greater and eve; 


more worthy goals. 





Service 
Short-Cuts 


(Continued from page 35) 





pense to the company, or ratepayer, 
rate reasonably adequate for the com 
pany can be prescribed. 


A troublesome situation frequently 


arises when a request for increased 


rates is met with a complaint of poor 
service. Under such circumstances, the 
Georgia Public Service Commission has 


said: 


‘‘Admittedly the service provided by 
the company is not what it should be 
in several exchanges and yet the com 
pany is not collecting sufficient revenue 
under the present rates to pay operat 
ing expenses in Georgia. While there 
is good and strong argument for deny 
ing the whole application based o1 
service provided, to do so would pre 
vent the company from attracting the 
necessary capital funds with which t 
make the service modern, prope} 
adequate, with resulting poorer service 
and more reason for complaint. Und 
the circumstances, it appears that 
subscribers will ultimately be benefited 
more by improvements in 
though the cost is a somewhat higher! 
rate in the interim. However, the rates 
prescribed herein will not produce th 


and 


’ 
{ 
l 
+h 
tne 


service eve 


full amount of revenue which ild be 
justified for excellent service, t re} 
resent an intermediate level betweer 
that and the present rates, and s! ld 
make possible the provisior f go 
service in the future.” 

The demand for prompt 
the regulatory process has fu 
met by granting temporary 
gency rate increases, conditi 
the rate be collected under 
perience has indicated that 
proper showing is bee 
type of relief is available 

What I have said has be 
tary and very general. It is 
however, that the demands 
and ipon us, are not ordin: 
reflect the rapidity and 
with which changes are tal 
in our economic and _ socia e. B 
their very nature they req 
a re-appraisal of old process 
approach, or both. Togethe , 
discharge our full obligati: to U 
public we serve if we dedi to U 
task the experience, the tech les al 


we have 


TEL = PHONY 


the abilities which 


iali- 
ties possessed by those who mar the 
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Plant of the Walworth Manufacturing Company in Combridgeport, Mass., 1876. The telegraph wire 
used by Professor Bell for his first reciprocal conversation ended in the building in the right-hand 
foreground, the other end being in the company’s office in Kilby Street, Boston 


74 YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


The first two-way talk over an outdoor wire took place 





7 
0, October 9, 1876,’’ reported Thomas A. and dependability, established then, has been 


Watson, “we were ready to take the baby out- maintained through all the succeeding years. 


doors for the first time.’’ Bell had received 


2. : ; In Exide Batteries you will find the same de- 
permission to use a private wire between Boston ea , ; , 

: She pendability for which telephone service is 
and Cambridge. After clearing away some ini- ‘ 

ze ss tle em famous throughout the world. For more than 

tial trouble, “came Bell’s ‘ahoy, ahoy!’ I ahoyed : oe : 
' ‘ half a century, Exide Batteries have been prov 
back, and the first long distance telephone con- : 

- ing themselves worthy of that trust. 
versation took place. 


rests on longer lines soon followed. Improve- 
ments in Instruments were constantly being 
made. And within but a few years, telephone 
exchanges had been set up in nearly every 





state. Telephone progress was off to a flying 


tart. The telephone tradition of faithfulness BATTERIES 
1888 . . . Dependable Batteries for 60 Years .. . 1948 


ECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 ¢ Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Clear the Way 
For Enterprise 


(Continued from page 41) 





(1) Every dollar of unnecessary gov- 
ernment spending should be eliminated. 
By unnecessary, I mean every dollar of 
expense that cannot be justified in the 
test of urgent national need. The fed- 
eral budget should provide a surplus 
for debt repayment. 

(2) The tax structure should be re- 
vised to reduce the over-all tax burden 
and to increase the incentive to take 





LEICH’S NEW COMMON BATTERY HANDSET 


business risks. This applies particu- 
larly to confiscatory taxes that dry up 
the sources of risk capital for new 
enterprises. 


(3) Business-baiting and _ business- 
hampering laws should be revised and 
reviewed. This calls for study and 
recommendations from a non-political 
approach. 

(4) Some of the powers over the 
public welfare concentrated in Wash- 
ington should be returned to the states 
and to local communities. Community 
effort will play larger dividends in prog- 
ress to the American people than im- 
practical attempts at national plan- 
ning. The United States is too large, 
too diverse, to fit into neat patterns 


FOR 


on DESK 


is the only telephone 


that can be used for either a wall or desk installation, with no changes 


—no additions—no extras to be bought. Its new simplified design, 
improved parts, make this a dependable, long lived, easy to maintain 
telephone. It has a new induction coil and condenser, with an improved 


capsule type transmitter and receiver 


which 


assure excellent trans- 


mission and reception. Feature for feature, you get more for your 
investment dollar with this Leich Wall-Desk Handset. Order one 


today, and see for yourself. 








SALES 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST. « 





CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


drawn in Washington. National p 
ning often defeats its own ends by | 
ing enterprise, the main source of p 
ress. 


(5) Government 
with officials who 
makes enterprise function and wh 
the need for encouraging capital invest 
ment and new enterprise. Busi 
baiting in Washington belongs ti 
era of leftist infiltration into the 
of authority. Now the reds are o1 
way out and business-baiting shou 
with them. In this respect 
men must take a more direct and : 
part in politics and government. 


should be st: 


This, in brief, is the way to de 
enterprise, to stimulate business 
ative, to 


combat inflation, ar 


strengthen America and 


the struggle for freedom. 


the we 


The American economy is perforn 
ing miracles of production. The war 
production job has been followed by 


the postwar job of replenishing supply 
lines and providing for a rapidly 
increasing population with enough left 
over for the largest 
in our history. 


peacetime exports 


Now supply has caught up with de 
mand in many types of consumer goods 
The sellers’ markets are giving way to 
a period of The farmer has 
done a remarkable job of making enter 


plenty. 


prise synonymous with abundance. 
Still 
urgently 
production. 
dollars in 


the 


needs 


the world 
and mort 
many billions 

capital investment 
required in the United States for th 
expansion 
utilities, 


country and 
production 
Many, 
will 4 
and 


improvement of publi 


roads, railways, oil and ga 


facilities, schools, commercial building 


new manufacturing plants, hospitals 
etc. 

Add to these the large unfilled de 
mands for housing, for automobiles 
for household equipment of various 
kinds, for travel and recreation, an 
you have aggregate potential emal 
for goods and services that could kee] 
employment and industrial act 
continued high levels. 

Still more, add to these the ile 
lable demands of national defer al 
European aid for the struggle agains! 
red fascism. 

Here is work that challenges e Cé 
pacity of American genius. 

These are tasks we survey il att 
tude of responsibility, devotio1 dut 
and acceptance of destiny. 

Above the clamor of campa ra 
tory and the alarms of diplomat rises 

* f , hé 
may be heard this command f t 
American people—clear the I 
enterprise! 

The times demand enterpris¢ evel 
form and the cooperation of e’ seg 

TELEP! {ONY 


understand t 


bus Ss 








Oc 


rid 
ore 


thi 
bli 
ga 


1g: 


als 


Ainst 


seg 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, 
PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED 
AND ECONOMIES 


DEVISING AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
IN TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Mi 


mu ‘a Tl | 


preity 


ni ree 






Switches in small offices do 


a distant operator's bidding. 


IT TALKS WITH FINGERS 


For those who want to talk, Bell Labora- 
tories sc ientists developed the telephone. For 
those who preter the typewritten message, 


they developed TWX — 


Exchange Service. 


| elety pew riter 


Fingers on a keyboard send your message 
to be typed by one or scores of other tele 
typew riters selected your request from 
the 21,C instruments connected to the 


[WX network. 


Bell Sy stem’s nati ynwide 


As in telephone service, your TWX con 
nection is set up through switching systems, 
manual or mechanical, as best may serve. 
And over long distances your message travels 
economically with many others on the same 
pair of wires. All these technics are prod 
ucts of Bell Telephone Laboratories research 


in the telephone art. 


TWX is today a vital link in the nation’s 
chi 1in of communication. And year by year 
t benefits from the steady growth of the 


lagi system which carries it. 
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ment of the nation to develop enter- 
prise. 

Clear the way and let the creative 
genius of America express itself fully 
on the farm in the factory. Re- 
the energies of the 
American people. Work for the unity 
of America, Then this stronghold of 
freedom will be impregnable. 


and 


lease unexcelled 





Mobile Telephone 
Service 


(Continued from page 42) 





pendent The 
feeling generally is, and I think prop- 
that network 
should be furnished by telephone com- 


telephone companies? 


erly so, television links 


panies just as they now furnish radio 


program broadcasting links. Further, 
it appears reasonable that the owner- 
ship of television links should follow 
the general pattern of toll line and 
exchange loop ownership—as is  fol- 
lowed with respect to radio program 
facilities. This would assume, there- 
fore, proportionate ownership if two 


or more companies owned the toll lines 


fixing the television network route. 


The interests of telephone companies 
in television 
way. A 


may develop in another 


case in would be, for 


example, where an event to be televised 


point 


originates within a serving company’s 
area, either to be placed on a network 
or to be 


telecast locally. The problem 


would be to provide a suitable “local 
loop,”” so to speak. I understand that 
regular telephone cable pairs may be 
used if the distance is short, if the 


pair used is free of taps and if special 
equipment is provided. Such cable pairs 
are not too good, however, and to over- 
come their inadequacy one cable manu 
facturer has developed for television 
use a pair of conductors of special de- 
sign, which is included in regular lead 
armored, 
cable. A pair of 


conductors presumably would be placed 


paper insulated telephone 


cable with such a 


only where it would serve an area 
from which television programs are 
expected to originate. Cables serving 
ball parks, football fields, boxing 


arenas, race tracks and so forth, might 


include the special conductor. 


Another type of facility falling into 


the general category of local loops, 
which telephone companies may wish 
to provide in lieu of, or supplementary 
to, special cable pairs, is a low power, 
portable micro-wave link arrangement. 

Entirely too little is known about 
this subject to permit discussing details 
or the merits of 


ments. It 
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alternate arrange- 


cannot be seen today that 











affect the interests of 
a great number of Independent com- 
panies in the near future. That it 
will affect some, however, is quite cer- 
tain. To illustrate this, at Aug. 1 of 
this year 12 


television may 


television station applica- 
tions and construction permits had been 
filed or issued to persons or companies 
in communities served by Independents. 
Other Independents may be affected by 
stations located in 


television nearby 


large communities operated by other 
companies. 

To round out this picture, you may 
be interested to know that on the same 
date, Aug. 1 of this year, there were a 
total of 429 television stations in serv- 
Only 30 of 


stations were on the air, 23 of which 


ice and in process. these 
were operating under construction per- 
With 429 stations on the air and 
that 


television is going to move along pretty 


mits. 


in process, it is quite apparent 


fast in the near future. 


My purpose in talking on this sub- 
ject is to place before you the views 
of some industry leaders. It is that 
the provision of television link and 
“loop” facilities properly fall within 
the scope of telephone company op- 


erations. 





Preventive 
Maintenance 


(Continued from page 57) 





of the plant, but are a sure 
Air filters installed 
correctly and maintained properly will 


pearance 


sign of cleanliness. 


prevent many failures due to dust. 


In localities where high humidity 


conditions exist, textile insulated 
switchboard cables and equipment fail- 
ures are not 
the 
Fig. 


of an unattended dial equipment 


uncommon, especially in 


smaller unattended central offices. 
10 shows the ventilating systems 
room 
designed to keep the relative moisture 
the the 


point, that is, not over 75 or 80 


content in air below danger 

per 

cent. 
Three 


side of 


ventilators down low on 
the 


leaves by 


one 


building admit which 
of the 


the ceiling on the opposite side of the 


air 
way ventilators near 
room, as shown by the cut away por- 
Fig. 10. The flow 


may be accelerated by installing a fan 


tion in rate of air 


at the outlet point. Such ventilators 
and fans may be operated manually 
or by dialing over regular trunk cir- 


cuits from an attended office, keeping 
them high 
humidity and open during times when 


closed during periods of 
the humidity is relatively low. A simple 

indicate 
within a 


inexpensive will 


the 


hygrometer 


when relative humidity 
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WITH COVER REMOVED 


RFR 1044-E RECTIFILTER 


For more than a decade, leading 


telephone companies have 
theon Rectifilters are the m« 
and efficient way to supply st 
to PBX boards directly from 
With no moving parts, the R 
filter requires neither adjustn 
tenance. It will outlast many 
release wires carrying chargil 
central office to subscribers 
revenue producing service 
power cost because of high ei 
verting from AC to DC. 


Dry disc rectifying units and 
nents are designed for long 
service. The Raytheon Rectitilt 
telephone power problems 
close the door—and forget it 
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.CARLSON Recommends 
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hold that line... «ezé chance 
steel expanding anchors! i 
7 


The Chance unbreakable Steel Expanding Anchor has 
a larger percent of its total area in solid earth than any 
other expanding anchor. Before you specify new 
anchors, check these outstanding Chance features: 
@ Rigid construction of tough, heavy-ribbed steel 


eliminates possibility of breakage. 


@ Blades rigidly fastened to expanding arms and 
grooved to conform to ridges in housing and base 
plate for accurate expansion. 


e@ Expansion in opposite directions, assuring equal 
distribution of pull and eliminating side twisting. 


@ Drop forged steel driving head. 

@ Patented destructible nut retainer aids installation 
by preventing anchor from riding up rod. Rods can 
be salvaged or driven down if anchor is abandoned. 

@ Easy installation in any position, at any angle. 

@ Lifetime endurance with maximum strength for top 
economy 











COOK type O sb-station protector 


This single circuit protector, 
equipped with fuses and lightning 
arresters, is unexcelled for either 
indoor or outdoor use. Special 
Cook-engineered features include: 


leavy white glazed porcelain de- 
jned to prevent surface leakage 


etwe 


2n current-carrying parts 
u-Gap high-potential dischargers 
t will not ground the line 
sphor bronze fuse and arrester 
rings, zinc hood, Everdur studs 
washers. Hood is grounded 
hen in place. 


dice of types and lengths of Cook 
lephone Fuses. 


bs — 
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copperweld ! 


Copperweld wire does not depend for pro- 
tection upon a thin deposit that temporarily 
coats the steel core, but upon a thick cover- 
ing of copper, the molecules of which are 
permanently welded to those of the alloy 
steel by the exclusive Copperweld molten 
welding process. 


In addition to life-long protection against 
orrosion, Copperweld Telephone Line 
Wire gives you excellent voice trans- 
mission plus high strength for long span 
construction and the ruggedness to with- 
stand winds, ice and falling trees. 


Yes—the protection afforded by Copper 
veld is ‘‘more than skin deep’’—it really 
lasts! So, wherever you need the conduc- 
tivity and rust-resistance of copper with the 
rugged strength of steel, play safe— install 
Copperweld. 




















EALE CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION * 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





It is our objective to 
build up a reputation for 
dependable outside plant 
construction at minimum 
cost. In this way we feel that 
the Independent telephone 
companies will eventually 
learn to depend upon us 
to take care of their out- 
side plant construction 
problems and in many 
cases the repair and 
maintenance of their ex- 

% isting plants. 
We are in business to stay and 


we are far more interested in satis- 





fied customers than we are in immedi- 
ate profits. Looking toward the future, it is 

our wholehearted wish to render highly satis- 
factory service on every construction job we handle. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


od oF 


MAINTENANCE 
PHONE 31829 





room has reached the danger point 
action must be taken to eliminats 
The ideal set-up for any cer 


office is complete air conditioning } 
dust filters, humidity and temperat 
controls. This arrangement would 
only be ideal for the equipment 
pleasant for the maintenance )p: 
nel as well. However, the cost is 
hibitive for many small installat 

A complete, easy-to-analyze 
should be kept of all plant 
If this is done properly it wil 
directly to the spots where, wh« 
how preventive measures shou 


taken. 





Radio 
Telephony 


(Continued from page 











present indications, will be p1 
common carriers. In Independent 
there will undoubtedly be a 
for intercity and local television 
facilities and Independents 
to provide this service. It is 
indicated that wide band mic 
links will probably be the best 
of providing this service wit} 
ments in the 4,000-megacycle a1 
megacycle regions, respective! 
A word at this time on the eff 
of radio as a medium of p 
telephone service might be of 
based on out experience. Ge 
speaking, radio-telephone operat 
medium or high frequencies 
from 300 kilocyecles to 30 meg 
by FCC classification—even 
timum conditions cannot be 
equal good wire service for sit 
where wire lines can be read 
structed and maintained and 
ject to abnormal conditions. 1 
due, generally speaking, to 
that radio frequencies in this 
used for telephone communicat 
poses are subject to seasonal a1 the 
variations, including noise, bot! 
made and atmospheric, and 
kinds of fading, some of whic St 
lective with consequent distort 
This is true even with const 
provements in technique that 
ing place as, for example, sin; side 
band transmission. Where a \ ne 
passes through difficult terral sucl 
as along rugged coastline, ove! 
tains, through jungles or other iva 


barriers, we have found that w line 


failures may more than offset vadi' 
shortcomings. Over large bo 
water and for mobile service dio, 
of course, has a clear field. ye 
move into the higher “line of rht 


TELEP! ONY 








OC 








o frequencies, the picture changes 
somewhat and there is every indication 
from both the standpoint of utility and 
efficiency that radio-telephone operation 
at line of sight frequencies eventually 

equal or surpass current wire op- 

on for many applications to be 
in the Independent field. 

is statement, of course, presup- 

that channels will be assigned 

e telephone industry when _ re- 

and that suitable, reasonably 

radio equipment will also be 

ible. Unfortunately, in the ultra 

super high frequency regions 

channel assignments are more 

to be plentiful, equipment costs 

robably be the highest for a time 

it least, but there is every indication 

t the economic aspects will compare 
ibly with physical plant. 

uuld like to make a few com- 

on urban and highway mobile 

ce currently rendered by Bell and 

lependents alike. Independents, in- 

our own group, are somewhat 

pushing this new service and 

ghtly so due to the fact that an all- 

t effort is required to catch up with 

telephone demands, taxing both 

e cash and personnel. Further- 

onomic considerations from the 

nt of the Independent based on 

cated investment and uncertain 

n this investment will be found 

ible except in a few = cases 


e mobile radio service demand 


t} 


he further complication 
ent mobile equipment is of a 
variety that leaves much 
ed and undoubtedly improved 
and technique will result 


ent operations that will bet- 


equirements of operating 
companies. Unfortunately, 
e radio-telephone situation, 


esent at least as far as Inde- 
are concerned, is not com 
ith common carrier petitions 
ised channel assignments, al 
ere is little doubt in my mind 
iltimate need for additional 
its if our own group experi 
ne out, 
s just one suggestion I have 
nection that may merit some 
tion and protect the future 
xtent. Instead of waiting for 
that an elaborate expensive 
prove in with some hope 
ist breaking even from the 
And t of investment return, every 
‘ndep nt operator with three or 
e ehicles operated by the plant 
tenance, installation or con- 


ct vork, or other department 
Sag that matter, should apply 
vat <perimental license, contem- 
atin 


itial experimental operation 
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...now that 


KOPPERS CREOSOTE 


is plentiful again! 


[' you need creosote for pressure-treating wood, just send 

an SOS to Koppers, and we'll ship your requirements. 
And you'll look just as happy as the man above, because 
you'll get the same high-quality Koppers Creosote you've 
always known. 

When you order Koppers Creosote (or Koppers Creosote- 
Coal Tar Solutions), it’s important to remember that you're 
getting products that have decades of dependable perform- 
ance behind them ... that have established enviable records 
as wood preservatives everywhere. 


Send in your order now. And if you want to play safe, ask 


about Koppers yearly contracts that take care of your future 
needs. 


All Standard Specifications 
y ~ For All Types of Wood Preservation 


KOPPERS KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


i Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Look to BUGCK EYE 
for the BEST! — BEST SERVICE, TOO! 


BUCKEYE Stocks COOK Terminals 
for Immediate Shipment 





COOK S-20 Protected Cable Ter- 
minal is designed to take individual 
unit protector mounts. These mounts 
may be added as additional sub- 
scriber drops are required. 

Protectors contain primary and sec- 
ondary arresters which provide light- 
ning arrester protection after the fuse 


COOK XB Unprotected Ter- 
minals are made in sizes of 3, 
6, Il, 16, and 26 pairs . 

with or without stubs. COOK 
XB is a terminal that has and 
will fulfill every requirement 
of the most exacting plant 


engineer. 


has blown . . . an exclusive feature. 
All drops are located in front 
easily accessible. 

COOK S-20 is a combined protected 
and unprotected all-steel cable ter- 
minal that is the recognized leader 
of the industry. 








BUCKEYE 
Telephone and Supply Company 


1432 SOUTH PARSONS AVENUE 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


Telephone: GArfield 0614 
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with your own vehicles 


quently, not on a toll or 
As an alternative, it might eve 
for the USITA to 


representation to 


make 
the 
for Independents to be included i: 


desirable 
necessary 
industrial band of 
with 


frequencies, 


electric, water and 
utilities 
There 


ent advantages to this initial proc 


Las, 


public now included it 


band. are a number of a} 


over delaying or doing nothing 


First, the 
outlined 


experimental syste 
abbreviated fro 
and all 1 


In this 


can be 
equipment standpoint 
sentials dispensed with. 
gory 
signalling, 


would be such items as si 
terminals and 
to the 


radio-tele 


contro! 


more items that contribute 


cost of current mobile 


systems contemplating immediate 


mercial service. It is conceivabl 


a serviceable installation consist 


an approved fixed transmitter 


ceiver and one mobile unit cap: 
experimental service could be 
in service with an actual cash 


than $1,000 if availabl 


used 


of less 
materials such 


was and 


found iy telephone Cc 


not 


normally 
supplies included. It 
be found, | 


stallation 


were 


am that sucl 


sure, 
would be a natural a 


than carry itself if du 
] 


given to all factors involved 


trolling or eontactinge emplove 
} 


company vehicles in their day 


operations. In addition, the ex 
of all 


maintenance of 


concerned in the opera 


radio-telepho 


ment would be valuable in ¢ 
the possibilities of commercia 
as the next step in the partic 

In the highway and urba 


radio-telephone operations of 
Telephone & T 
Wayne, 


operating advantages in eve} 


Teleg apl 0, 


Ind., we have found 


erations where company-owned 


are equipped wit] mobile rad 
I want to mention one mo 
that 
As you know, radi 


been prone 


of radio may be of ¢ 


terest. 


] ] | 
land vehicles has 


some extent by police and fire 


throughout the country and | 


prised to note at a radio meet 


I attended on behalf of the USI 


classed as com! 


radio users not 
riers appeared to resent the 


of common carriers in the ra 


and were fearful, so it seems 


their particular sphere of op 


might be absorbed by radio o 


of common carriers. As far as t 
pendent field is concerned, | 

chance of this happening, b 
visualize situations where joint 
worked out to 


TELEP 


tion might be 


and, co) 
hire basi 
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advantage with the consequent conser- 
vation of frequency assignments. 


attempting to cover the broad sub- 


i¢ if radio-telephony I may have in- 
dicated conclusions that are not in 
accordance with popular concepts of 


as applied to telephone opera- 
To this I can only say that my 
vations are based on actual op- 
e} g experience of an organization 


7 ») 
LUSY. 





Change in 
Sales 


(( nued from page oY) 





these contacts are essentially a 
the service, the manner in 
ich these contacts are handled re- 


fleet the employe attitude and have a 


rect bearing on customer relations. 


Ou stallers and repairmen, the peo- 
rie » ZO directly into the homes and 
f our customers, can do a 


f good by performing their work 


, cleaning up any debris after 
mn, being careful of the cus 
property and being courteous 
1 ne) 
All these and hundreds of other aec- 
properly performed. result 
ZOO blic relations, the absence of 
ch means increased operating diffi 
The cultivation of good public 
elations is a job which must be done 


ne from the president ot the 

down. It is selling an im 
phase of our business by prope 
»p and example, supported by 
that management is doing all 
to provide the plant necessary 
insion and relief of overloads. 


Lhe creased usage of long distance 


FROM NINE TO FIVE By Jo Fischer 
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PM. en getting so many personal calls at 
© offic: | have to make my business calls 
during jua-h hour.*' 
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JAQUES 


Whdel 10 TRENCHER 
Spells ECONOMY in no | digging 


Jaques has now added a new, low-cost trencher to its line of time and 
labor saving machines . . . Trenching at speeds from 6 inches to 30 
inches per minute and to depths of 3 feet, this little giant presents econ- 
omy of operation that means ‘money in the bank’... and quickly! The 
‘little’ man, the individual contractor, can cope with large organizations 
when he uses the Jaques Model 10 Trencher, for the initial investment 
is small and the day after day profits are large! 








Jaques ‘Model 10’ trenches at truly great economy... not just your 
operational costs (your gas and oil consumption) but your repair and 
upkeep costs as well, are lower, providing greater economy each minute 


you operate! Make arrangements for a demonstration now. Seeing is 
believing! ! ! 








BUCKET SPEED: 165 inches per minute. 

TRENCHING SPEED: 6 inches per minute to 30 inches per minute, 
depending on soil conditions. Two feet per minute in average 
soil. 


SIZE OF TRENCH: 4 inches wide, 3 feet deep. 
TRENCH FILL-IN: Angle type dozer fills trench at tractor speeds. 


TRACTOR SPEEDS: From 23/, to 7-1/3 miles per hour. One re- 
verse speed at 2 miles per hour. 











JAQUES POWER SAW CO. 


DENISON TEXAS U.S.A. 
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ervice has been no less remarkable t} 


the growth of exchange service. S 


the war, all companies have been | 
pressed to provide the facilities n« 
sary to keep pace with the off 
calls. All manner of short cuts 
been adopted in operating pra 
Our engineers and plant peopl 
used their ingenuity to the utmo 
providing more circuits and equip 
With much difficulty, the toll plar 
been expanded and we are noi 
proaching the point of handlin; 
offered calls with little or no 
Speed of completion continues t 
prove as more facilities becom 
able. It is not too early for us t 
a toll sales program, which car 
signed so it can be placed into « 
as circumstances warrant 

The advertising program now 
by many companies, suggesting 
ing certain types of calls duri 
peak periods is very helpful. Pe 
trained in making toll analysis f 
tomers should be available. A 
many people are not aware of t 
credit card plan and its use 
greatly expanded by proper « 
and publicity. Toll terminals t 
users should be provided as 


permit. Additional circuits 


us to offer more private line service 
for talking, teletype, progran 

ture transmission, Just aro 
corner is nation-wide toll dial 

will provide improved = qualit 
speed of service. A vast amo 


additional toll revenue can be 
when ample facilities become 
through the use of proper pron 
methods. 

An outstanding example of suc 
selling in our business durit 
years is classified directory adve 
Directories must be issued pet 
and are essential to prope) 

In the past, many directories ha 
published at a loss; perhaps si 

are. By the application of sci 
sales methods, almost any d 

can be converted from a losing 

tion to a profitable one, Ry em 
modern methods, directories | De 
come a major source of reve! 

face of scarcity of paper and 
increased cost of production. ( 
sponse to intelligent advert 

Bell and Independent compa! 
public has recognized the 

value of the classified direct 
development has provided an « 
advertising medium which is e 
ated by advertiser and buye! 

We must keep ourselves inft 
new industrial and business 
ments in our communities and 
new classified: headings as maj 


propriate. By intelligent arra! ne 
of listing and advertising matter, ™ 
usefulness and appearance of al- 


TELEPHONY 














rectories can be enhanced, thereby 
making them more desirable as a me- 
dium of advertising. The revenue pos- 
sibilities from directory advertising 
are limited only by the selling proce- 
dure used and by the ingenuity of the 
people engaged in the work. In these 
days of high operating costs, the reve- 
nue that ean be derived from the sale 
of directory advertising should be wel- 
come 

Many existing business organizations 
are <panding and, invariably with 
such expansion, additional telephone 
facilities and equipment are needed. 
Whe one or two individual lines with 
a fe extensions were previously ade- 
quate, a Wiring plan or switchboard 
may now be required. Whatever the 
circumstances may be, trained person- 


, 


ould be available to make sur- 
veys of customers’ requirements and 
make such arrangements as may be 
possible to provide adequate service. 

We should be constantly alert to good 
ocations for public pay stations. Pub- 
lic telephones, greatly appreciated by 
e public, are an essential part of out 
service, and an excellent source of reve- 
ie. In this respect, vending machine 
perators follow good reasoning. Put 
then here the people are and they 
will be used. So it is with pay stations, 
put them where the people are and the 
revenue will follow, in addition to pro- 
viding a publie service. 

Mobile radio is a relatively new de- 
elopment in telephony. With the mil- 
ons of passenger cars, busses and 


ucks on the road the possibility is 


tremendous. Not so many years ago 
ery few cars were equipped with a 
adi Now automobile radios are al- 
moct 


St 


common as spare tires. Instal- 


ation of a telephone in his car has 


captured the imagination of many a 
mar when the service is available, 
he Ww not be difficult to sell. With 
nereased usage, rates will doubtless be 
ower bringing the service within 
he p. range of more people. Mobile 
adio a bright future and intelli- 
fent sales effort can enlarge its popu- 
arity. 

Yes are engaged in a wonderful 
ndust and one that has gone far in 


‘ relatively short time. Its history is 


me emarkable achievement and 
Breat ntific development. And un- 
mest) ily there will be further mar- 
velous elopment and application of 
the a the future. We should all 
ne pi to have a part in it, but we 
must ays be mindful of our re- 
sponsi es to the public, by provid- 
ng tl est service possible, at rates 
that a air to the user and that will 
enable industry to pay good wages 
™ = loye and a reasonable return 
‘0 the 


vestor, In order to achieve 
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POLES AND CROSSARMS 


You’re sure of early delivery if you 
order poles and crossarms from 
Graybar Electric Company. 

We supply full-length, pressure- 
treated poles and Douglas fir cross- 
arms. The high, rigid standards 
these materials have to meet are 

your assurance of outstanding strength, endurance, and 
uniformity — adding up to Jong service. 


..AND POLE-LINE SUPPLIES 


Insulators, wire, strand, hardware, and 
tools — all made by leading manufac- 
turers — are distributed by Graybar, the 
single, convenient source of everything 
for pole-line construction and mainte- 
uance. Your local Graybar Representa- 
tive is anxious to show how our service 
can simplify your pole-line work. Why 
not call him today? Graybar Electric 
Company. Executive offices: Graybar 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. A846 


IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPECIALIZED HELP — YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


At each of our 18 key houses, there are Graybar Specialists in 
communication, inside electrical construction, outside construc- 
tion, lighting, power apparatus, and other electrical lines. These 
men have intensive experience in their respective fields and are 
competent to assist you on technical problems. The services of 
both your local Graybar Representative and near-by Graybar 
Specialists are always available to you. 
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and maintain this happy situation, we 


must continue to sell for the 
revenue to be derived and goodwill for 


the public relations to be enjoyed. 


Vv 

N. C. Company Incorporated 

Thermal Belt Telephone Co., Tryon, 
BN; & obtained a certificate of 
incorporation from the North Carolina 
secretary of state to maintain a tele- 
phone system with authorized capital 
stock of $200,000, of which $8,500 has 
been subscribed by the incorporators, 
Marion Palmer, Fred Buchda 
Ryan McCown, all of Tryon. 


service 


. has 


and 





Employer- 
Employe 


(Continued from page 72) 





it down on the counter and, perversely 
the rolled off and down the 
toward the clerk’s chair. The customer 


coin aisle 
thought, ‘“‘Doggone it, I have gone this 
far, I to this 
through. I am going to find out 
that boy is reading.” 


am going see thing 


what 


How Edison’s Electronic Voicewriter 
has improved recording of 
telephone conversations 


Because the telephone performs a 
vital function in American busi- 
ness, accurate and permanent re- 
cording of important telephone 
conversations is becoming more 
and more essential. 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
introduced its first commercial tele- 
phone recorder —The Telescribe 
—back in 1915. But that was only 
the beginning. Today, the Elec- 
tronic Voicewriter with its exclu- 
sive Automatic Volume Control 
can record near or far voices uni- 
formly whether the volume of the 
voice “picked up” is weak or 
strong. It adjusts electronically all 
incoming tones and thus compen- 
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sates for either inadequate or ex- 
cessive volume. 

To give added clarity, Edison 
developed Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 
Telephone company engineers ap- 
preciate how the greater frequency 
capacity of Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action clearly records the difficult 
fricative consonants z, th, f and s 

. an important factor when re- 
cording transatlantic 
language conversations. 


or foreign 


The commanding position 
which the Edison Electronic Voice- 
writer holds today in the business 
world is the direct resultof constant 
Edison research for better service 
through better sound recording. 


Edison 
Electronic 
Voicewriter 


is a product of Ediphone Divi. 
sion, Thomas A Edison, tncor 
porated, West Orange, N. J. 





He 


store, 


walked 
picked up 
the clerk’s 
this deeply engrossing book 


back the length 
the 
shoulder 


coin 
over 


to sé 


and 


Ee 


Was 


was amazed to find that the title 


“The 


Salesmanship.” 


book Was, 


Applied 


Perhaps there is 


something 


Scie 


in this incident but there is also 


thing tragic in it. 


It is funny, be 


of course, it is fictional, and it is 


because it is factual in too m: 
our companies today. 

Obviously, the needs of our ¢ 
nies vary greatly but most c 
all of us need to promote et 
education, I mean education f} 
bottom to the top. The main tl 
to realize and take action uj 
cold, unpleasant fact that fo 
years we in the Independent fie 
done little or nothing to educat 
workers. During the war, and 
quently, we have added innu 
employes to keep pace with the 
mal rising trend of business. W 
use more. Today we deal chiefl 


neweomers who hay 
to 
job before 
true that 
We ask a 
references 
1o find 


cant is qualified 


demonstrate their ability 


we have 


lot 


application 
of silly questions, 
and past 


the 


experile! 


we out if particula 
hold the 
has the 


that 


which hired or if he 


to and learn si 
Do 
fit 


coope) atively 


study 


qualify? we ascertain 


cant will into our organizat 


1 


will work and 


with his fellow workers? I tl 


If a girl applied for the pos 


an operator tomorrow, looked 


and reasonably intelligent, we 


hire her. By we, I 


the 


mean you 


During war years, we el! 


many people whom we knew 
but 


tional personnel to handle the 


mediocre we badly need 


traffic load and to keep pace 


increasing demand for telephor 


ice. Most of these people are st 


us although they should ha 


weeded out long ago. I once a 


personnel manager of one of 


industrial plants in Everett, 


during the war years what 


prerequisites for 


His 


were 


employment 
that 
two 


plant. answer was 


needed two arms, 
eyesight. If you couldn’t stan 
day, they would prop you up 

The following story, I belie 
dicative of 

An 
was faced with the job of | 


He the bi 
and bought all of the books 


our hiring proced 


executive in an indust! 


assistant. went to 


find on the subject of hiring } 


TELE 


never bee ! 


it is assigned to then 


if the 
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gy al 
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could 
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He -tudied them religiously. He wanted 
to do the job exactly right. After he 
had mastered all of these books, he ran 
n ud in the paper for an assistant. 
It was a big job. There were hun- 
dreds of applicants, so a committee 
was formed to sift them down to the 
three most likely candidates. Then the 
executive took over at that point. 


He called the first boy in, and with 
his textbook spread out in front of him, 
he \ t through the long string of 
uest s the book suggested. As stated 
tbove, you know the usual silly ques- 
tions that are included in an applica- 
tion f employment. 

Hi ent down the line, and asked, 
How old are you?” “‘Where were you 
horn?” “To what church do you go?” 


ete., et Then at the end of the book, 
t said to ask a trick question. The ex- 


cutive then asked, “Quick now, young 


man, how much is two plus two?” 
The boy looked a bit puzzled and 
sald, “Four.” 


The executive refererd to the text- 
book and replied, “You have a sense 
accuracy that is very interesting. 
We need men of accuracy in our com- 
any. Come back and see me Tuesday.” 
He called in the next boy, and from 
inother textbook he went through an- 
ther long series of questions. Then at 
the end, again he asked, “Quick now, 


ow much is two plus two?” 


And the poor kid, in confusion, said, 
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Six.’ 

We the executive referred to the 
textbook, but it made no provision fo 
suc! answer as that. He scratched 

s head for a minute and then said, 
Anyhow, young fellow, you have a 

nse of vision that is interesting. In 

ness we need men of vision. 
me ck and see me Tuesday.” 

Then the last boy was called in. He 
as rrogated o1 another set of 

est n another book and was 

SKet How much is two plus two?” 

Phi or kid, in utte confusion, 

nt.” 

We viously the book didn’t an 
Cipa at startling answer, and the 
xecut said, “Well, anyhow, young 

i have a sense of imagina- 
t beats anything I ever saw in 
b) ss. We need men of imagina- 

mm. ¢ back and see me Tuesday.” 

Th t day he was recounting his 
*xperie: -e to a friend of his, and he 
‘sked, ll, which one of those three 
hoys d tu think I hired?” 

Bill uught very seriously for a 
mome ind replied, “Well, it was 
either 1 or No. 3.” 

“No, . 16 wae No. 2.” 

“Wh id you hire No. 2?” 

“Beea se, he is my wife’s nephew.” 


Neekiné Service? ... Satisfaction? 
THEN SETTLE ON SUTTLE AND GET THE BEST! 














SUTTLE Stocks COOK 
Arresters for 
Immediate Shipment 


Cook No. 1 


Lightning Arrester 
for outdoor use 








: Cook No. 2 


Lightning Arrester 
for indoor use 











Cook No. 7 


Aerial Wire Arrester 
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Cook Type-0 


: , - . 
Sub-Station Protector 
It contains arresters and 
fuses for protection against 
lightning and power 
cCTOsses, 








cae )=«6USUTTLE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Supplies and Equipment for Independent Telephone Companies 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
itt 





Now, this story may be far-fetched, 
but it does illustrate the loose manner 
of hiring employes which in my opin- 
ion, does exist. 

Of necessity, we have tossed half- 
fledged beginners into work about 
which they knew little or nothing and 
have left them to work things out for 
themselves. We must offer to 
man and woman in our service the op- 
portunity to acquire a thorough know]l- 
edge of the work he is doing and of 
the work he may be called upon to do 
in the line of promotion. 
should make his retention of his pres- 
ent position 


every 


and his future promotion 


IT’S NOT A ONE 


It drills 
It drills 


When boring holes for poles, posts, temporary 
or permanent wells, the earth is removed with 
drill, leaving a CLEAN hole for pipe or caisson 


KA-MO Drills are available in 
sizes from 4” to 24” in dia. for 
horizontal holes, and 3” to 18” in 
dia. vertical holes, in 
lengths or in sections which can be 
built up on the job. 


for single 


The same motor you use for pole 
line work can be used to drill holes 
” to 16” in dia. Holes larger than 
16” require larger size motors. 

Get this extremely 
economical method of speeding 


up pole-line, conduit and pipeline 
installations. 


the facts 


on 


Further, we 





contingent upon his adequate assimila- 
tion of the education we offer him. 


Company training courses, on-the-job 
training programs, apprenticeship 
training programs, night schools, cor- 
respondence courses, etc., are indicated. 
These programs will money 


but the training must be done. In any 


cost us 


event, it will be an outlay that will re- 
turn to us increased employe efficiency 
and consequent lower operating costs. 


There is no economy in doing work 


badly with poorly trained men and 


that is just what too many of us are 


doing today. 


PURPOSE TOOL! 


small holes or large holes. 
vertical holes, horizontal holes or holes at any angle. 


KA-MO _~ Earth Drill 
The Many-Purpose Tool 


It drills pole holes 
drills 


temporary or 


it drills post 
holes it 


drills 


anchor holes it 
permanent 
wells. It drills pipeline or con- 


duit holes through caissons, un- 


der roads, streets or embank- 
ments. 

KA-MOQO Drills can be mounted 
on any standard truck or sup- 
ported by a light tripod. They 


work in close quarters or out-of- 
the-way places as far as 200 ft. 


away from the truck or generator. 


be a 
Drilling 24'' dia. hole through 30°’ caisson 


railroad. This method also used under Streets 
ways and Embankments. 





#0 
aA a SS i 


under 
High- 


3086 


KA-MO TOOLS, INC. 


2121 S. Troy Street » 


Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Our company has held a series 
conferences with plant, traffic 
commercial department employe: 


Everett for the purpose of acquaii 
all of our employes with our plans 
problems, the meaning and purpos 
our various instructions, as well 

elicit their ideas and to afford a: 
portunity for frank discussion. 1 
which will be 


conferences, conti 


have been very well received by 


employes. They 
better 
employes and management. 


have resulted 


much understanding bet 


It probably will require the 

ance and cooperation of your ur 
put an educational program into « 
Approximately one year ago we st 
an apprenticeship training progr: 
the plant department of our con 
It required a certain number of 
f night classes in an accredited 
all 


participate. The newcomers pract 


and apprentices were requir 


voted the plan down, and, if it h: 
been for the union representatives 


would have rejected it. In othe 
the majority of the new en 
wanted to ride along on the was 
gression schedules, doing just 


the 


that our situation and problen 


to remain on payroll. I an 
regard is not any different fron 


It is a pleasure to report, 


that our performance has imp! 


is continuing to improve. It 
significant to note that the e1 
interest in his work and in 
pany is becoming much more 

I feel that this associatior 
lead the way and assist ou 
companies in this vital matte) 
ploye education. I urge the f 
of a strong United States Ind: 
Telephone Association « 
charged with the task first, 


and then to promote, progran 
ploye education for our Inde 
companies large and small. S 


ago, our industry needed orga! 
Throug! 
ldve) 


effective advertising. 
dium of the Telephone 
stitute, this 


strumental in persuading ma! 


association has 


companies to advertise intellig« 
consistently for the first tim« 
existence. 


Every company i 


dustry has gained by that efi 


Similarly, we need employ: 
tion. We 


as individual companies in that 


need it as an indus 


try, far worse than we need 
The Independent indust 
would benefit 
formation of some group, perh: 


tising. 
whole greatly 
lar in operation to the Telep/ 
Institute, that 
the technical 
Independent telep! 


TELE! 


vertising will 


improve educat 


ability of 














i women. I sincerely hope that this 
will be done. 
At this particular point I want to 
pay special tribute to the older em- 
ployes in all departments—those who 
have been with us for a number of 
They are the ones who under- 
stand the aims, objectives, policies and 
problems of our companies. They desire 
security and know that they will get 
it in our employ. They are interested 
in their work and have achieved crafts- 
manship. Without them, I feel certain 
that chaos would 


years. 


reign in the com- 
munications industry. 

Which road are we going to take? 
Shall we continue as we are or are 
we going to provide employe incentive 
and opportunity? Are we going to pro- 
vide employe education so that out 
personnel will be better equipped to 
do their present work and to advance 
as opportunities arise? A man _ had 
made a motor trip to a certain state. 


He had gone clear off the roads, where 
there was a white place on the map, 
and no lines to show where to go. It 
was late Sunday afternoon. He wanted 
to start back home. He came upon a 
little stream bed which was the only 
oad. There he overtook a gentleman 


with an ordinary old-fashioned cart, a 


He said, 


“Neighbor, what is the best way to go 


donkey and some milk cans 


to Cincinnati?” 
The man replied, “You go right on 


ip the road here till you come to the 


fork of the road. It don’t make much 
lifference which branch of the fork 
you take. You know, to tell you the 
truth, if I were going to Cincinnati, I 
wouldn’t start from here.” 


We must start from here and right 


now. Delay can be disastrous. 

If | worked for you for eight hours 
a day and five days a week, here is a 
list things I would want. Now, of 
course, my wants will increase the 
longer I work for you. The day I apply 
at your personnel office, I only have 
one, “Give me a job.” I am only going 
simple, human wants. 


First, I would like to have a job 


that you make me feel is important to 
you, that if I perform it well, I will 
have ‘hievement from it. 

se d, I would like to have you 
prai my work not me, if it is satis- 
fact and criticize it if it isn’t satis- 
fat: not by bossing or dictation, 


Just educational talk. 


I ect to improve myself as time 
goes Have you educational classes? 
Hav u foremen and supervisors who 
can ) me? Please help me adjust 
Myse ) my job. 

I « 


ect to work under good work- 
ing ¢ oditions. I do not intend to be 
unrea- nable in this respect but I do 
xood and adequate standards. 


ER 23, 1948 
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New CHANCE 8-way 





Expanding Anchor 






Another contribution 
to better anchoring 








EXPANDED POSITION 


Here is another answer to the problem of rapidly rising line 


construction 


costs! The new Chance 8-way 


Expanding 


Anchor gives you more holding power for less money. 


Better load distribution 


makes this new Chance Anchor 


stronger than other expanding anchors—and the absolute 
simplicity of its construction makes it the most smoothly 
operating expanding anchor on the market. 


GREATER HOLDING AREA. Fight blades expand 
to form a square, with equalized load distribution 
all around the anchor. Fach blade carries ap- 
proximately one eighth of the load. There are 
no open areas between blades. 


GREATER HOLDING POWER. The 8-way Anchor 
expands in the shape of a cone and holds like 
a wedge against undisturbed earth on all! sides. 
SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION. No moving parts, arms, 


or mechanical devices hinder the smooth opera- 
tion of the 8-way anchor. 














NUT RETAINER 








STURDILY BUILT. Each blade is formed with a 
reinforcing rib that prevents buckling. Hinges 
will not collapse under strain. 


RETAINS SHAPE UNDER HEAVY LOAD. Repeated 
pull out tests show that the new 8-way Anchor 
develops more holding power under the same 
conditions than other expanding anchors of 
comparable size. 


EASY, SURE EXPANSION. The pre-formed blades 
cut into solid earth with little disturbance and 
the pointed corner blades make starting easy. 
Linemen can tell when the anchor is fully ex- 
panded by the sound of the top plate hitting the 
bell-shaped blade stop. 


BLADES ARE SUPPORTED BY BASE PLATE. They 
will not buckle down in the middle. The diagram, 
showing expanded position, illustrates how base 
plate supports blades. 


NUT RETAINER, shown in diagram, makes it easy 
to push anchor to bottom of hole. The anchor 
rod and nut cannot be pulled through the base 
plate. 


A-B-CHANCE CO: 


CENTRALIA, MISSOURI « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








I expect to receive fair, honest and 
competitive wages, competitive not only 
in the community but also competitive 
with other wages in your company. 

Please do not have a lot of unneces- 
sary rules—rules that I do not under- 
stand—rules that do not decrease cost 
or provide for greater efficiency. I, as 
an individual, don’t 
straightjacket. 

The older I grow, the more I am 
going to believe in security, not neces- 
sarily job but insurance, 
medical assistance, hospitalization, old 


want to be in a 


security, 


age pensions. You can do more for me 
at lower cost, in dealing with a group 
than I can as an _ individual, 
though I pay for it, too. 

From time to time I 
information about 


even 


like to 
my company, 
its policies, its successes, its failures 
all you can tell me—so you can make 
me believe I am an important cog in 
the wheel, and so that you will help 
me not to have misunderstandings, be- 
-ause misunderstandings cause 95 per 
cent of all of the troubles in the world. 
Lastly, will you please think of me 
and my family in other than working 
hours. I am not a floater. I want to 
be a good citizen. I have come to work 
here hoping to grow up in the business. 
Taxes, schools, churches, recreation 


would 
have 


FAHNESTOCK 


Terminal and 
Connecting Blocks 


BUCKEYE 
TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 





centers, electricity costs, water rates 
and rents all have a part in my fam- 
ily’s happiness and have a part in my 
cost of living. I want you to remember 
that I want to be with you in those 
things which are important to us both. 

In other words, to designate you as 
management, please treat me as an in- 
dividual, with all of the simple dignity 
of a man. That is all I want. 

The fourth quarter of the football 
game to which I previously 
has started. The score is still tied but 
we have the ball. Better understanding, 


referred 


cooperation and teamwork between em- 
ployers and employes is our goal. Em 
ployes are looking to us as employers 
for leadership, guidance, strategy and 
the direction of plays. 
the ball. 


Let’s not fumble 





Business Office 
Records 


(Continued from page 84) 





ploy a trouble ticket on which reported 
troubles are further 
maintenance 


noted for han- 


dling by the local men. 


In too many cases, however, the busi 
that the 


ness office is never advised 


capacity. 


out. 


trouble is cleared so that the custon 
can be called to determine whether 
not the trouble has been taken ce: 
of to his complete satisfaction. I th 
that a routine in every, exchange ou; 
to be established so that the busi 
office 
trouble. 


follows up on every repo) 
The business office should 
termine if the customer is complet 
satisfied with efforts 


report the customer’s 


our and, if 
reason for 
satisfaction to the proper departn 
for further handling. 

Only 


recently we made a test 


determine the value of such a1 


proach with respect to custome: 


ports of service difficulties, and | 
report to you now that the results 
that there is 


contributes to com! 


satisfactory and 


that 


very 


nothing 


customer satisfaction like plent 
personal attention. I heartily endors¢e 
the providing for a form wherel 
record may be made in the business 
office of customers’ service troubles s 


that four or five days after a t 


has been cleared a commercial repre 


sentative calls the customer to dete) 


mine if the customer is 


comp 


satisfied with his service. 
I know that in most of our exchanges 
first 


transferred to a_ subscribe 


information noted on the trouble 


ticket is 





AVAILABLE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Fahnestock terminal and connecting blocks have been 
standard equipment on all telephone and telegraph 
lines of the railroads and telegraph companies in the 
United States and Canada for the past 20 years and 
meets all A.A.R. Communications Section requirements. 
The terminal block's base and fanning strips are made 
of molded bakelite, and this, together with its phenoli: 
insulation strips, makes it far superior to the rubber o 
wooden types and can be had from 10 to 80 wir 


The smaller 7-B connecting block hardly needs descrip 
tion, except that its cover is non-removable and th 
screws are peaned over to prevent them from droppin 


Write for information today. 


TELEP! ONY 











NY 


ticket is transferred to a_ subscriber 
station or line maintenance card so 
that a record is always available of all 
the trouble reports made by the cus- 


tomer showing the date on which the 
trouble was reported, how the trouble 
was cleared, and the time it was 
dot This provides us with a rec- 
or f the number of times a cus- 
tomer has had trouble with his station 

e and also furnishes us with a 
va le reeord should the customer 
request information concerning his 
service interruptions. A record of this 


ki hould be kept by all exchanges 
vhether they be large or small. 


iddition to the subscriber’s ap- 
eation for service ecard and _ such 
ecords aS you maintain, with respect 
indling subscribers’ complaints, 

nd lists of monthly delinquent ac- 
counts, there is great need for the 


maintenance of accurate records relat 


ng t the billing of subscribers’ 
monthly local service and toll charges. 
It is not my intention to discuss or to 
nake any suggestions as to the method 


ng, except to state that what- 
ver type of billing is followed, whethe) 
from a subscribers’ ledger o1 

nder a plan of stub billing, an im 
rtant factor that we should all keep 
mind is that the bill, which is a 

ecord of the customer’s account with 
is, be neatly and accurately prepared 
d printed so that when the custome? 
eceives his bill he has no doubt in his 


s to what the charges, as they 


ippe mn the bill, cover and as well 
is the period for which the charges 
t t 

ly nnection with billing, records 


be maintained in the business 


ince of comments received with respect 

charges made on the bill which 
might, because of any misunderstand- 
ng, later develop into a formal com 
laint. In connection with record keep- 
ng, t relates to the customer’s 
billing, I think that sometimes too little 
empl is placed upon the necessity 
{ providing the customer, who has 
equested his service to be discontinued, 
vith a final bill as soon as_ possible. 
If the business office are watch- 
ful of e revenues of the company 
hie} represent, we have an obliga- 
tion t eep the amount of uncollect- 
bles at the very minimum. One way 
to do Ss is to present the customer 
‘ith | final bill within a few days 
alte) 


telephone service has been 


aiseont ed. In the event the collection 


ta fi account cannot be made, I 
would ggest that an _ uncollectible 
accoun icket record be used so that 
the bil! .g material, including all the 
informe’ on relating to previous efforts 
‘0 colle: the account, can be kept in 


OCTOE'R 23, 1948 














Maintenance Spinning 





:.) Cuts cable maintenance costs at least two-thirds! 
@ Extends life of cable many years! 
e Saves expense of installing new cable! 


4) Improves ‘subscribers service'’ because you have less cable 
trouble! 


© Cost of "maintenance spinning" is low! 
6) Spun cable gives you a ‘good looking" plant! 
@ Repairs on spun 


cable are made easy with the Platform Clemp 
"Little Giant’ Slack Puller and (no wrenches needed) 
Accessory tools. Correctly de- 
signed maintenance tools do the 
job quickly and cheaply! 









Molded Lead Shield gives you more 


protection at pole. 





Little Giant Slack Puller with new ratchet handle pulls Hand-Line Block 
slack quickly, makes repairs easy. (no wrenches needed} 


Your jobber will help you plan for maintenance spinning. 


CABLE SPINNING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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one file, always handy when needed 


for subsequent collection effort. 

In some of our larger offices, addi- 
tional business office forms are main- 
tained for the purpose of keeping rec- 
ords with respect to more general 
matters. I have in mind, particularly, 
the maintenance of records relating to 
held orders—those applications which 
we are not able to promptly take care 
of because of lack of exchange facili- 
ties. The type of held 
varies, and should vary, 
changes of different size. But in every 
case it is important that a record re- 
lating to the held orders be maintained 
and that the kept in- 
formed, as you best see fit, of the prog- 
ress you are making to take care of 
his service application. 

Too 


business offices which arise simply be- 


order record 


between ex- 


subscriber be 


many complaints come to our 
cause the customer has not been kept 
informed, and you cannot keep a cus- 
tomer well you the 


records from which informa- 


informed if lack 
necessary 
tion is to be gained and passed along 
to the 


customer. If you maintain a 
held order list, and you should, this 
record should show in each case, the 
reason that the order is being held. 


This record can serve as a good guide 
of the type of advertising you should 
be doing to the 


keep customer ac- 


p—* 
i ft 
— 








They are light in weight. 


Easier to transport and set. 


quainted with your problems and the 
progress you are making to solve them. 

In addition to the records which I 
have already referred to, we should 
not overlook the need for proper rec- 
ord keeping covering cash collections 
made in our exchange offices or the 
need of written records relating to ad- 


justments of customers’ accounts. Rec- 
ord keeping in the commercial office 
also means letter writing, and care 


should be employed in writing our let- 
that have to 
said in a friendly, courteous way with 
situations 
that 
Promises 


ters so what we say is 


being clearly explained so 
no misunderstandings may arise. 
letters 


taken care of on schedule and, if for 


made in should be 


one reason or another, some delay is 


experienced, this should be brought to 
the without fail. 


customer’s attention 


Time does not permit a review, in de 
tail, of all the 
might be employed in 


lesser records which 


our exchange 
business offices. As I have stated, the 
need for certain records may vary be 
tween exchanges because of size and 

There 
are records, however, that no exchange, 
regardless of afford to be 


records that I 


operating practices employed. 


size, can 
is these 
for 


None of them are worth the paper they 


without, and it 


have outlined your consideration 


are written on if 


they 


are not cor 





PAGE ano HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA - 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 





50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“STILL IN 
THE LEAD” 


oi tel lid iene | ible), Maer 1/1 af 


stantly maintained, kept thoroughly 
curate, and employed for the pur; 
for which they are designed. 


Here is a letter received from a 


tomer which is worth more than é 


cost of a year’s supply of all the 


yrds used in any commercial busin ss 
office : 
“Dear Sirs: 

“No, you don’t have to handle this 
letter with asbestos gloves! I am t 
ing to thank you for the _ kindness 
shown me in having a telephone 
stalled in my office—at the desk. You 
Mr. and Mr. effected the jol 
perfectly. 

“T feel that it is no more than 
that, after submitting a complaint, |] 
likewise take time to express my grat 
tude.”’ 

This letter was not received without 
first doing a lot of work and doing it 
promptly. This customer is no 


friend and speaks well of the telep! 
company which provides him with tel 
phone service. We would do well 

that 
instill doubt 


membe} one dissatisfied custome 


may in the minds of mar 
customers who are 


with theit 


perfectly satisfie 
service 
It is the 


to eliminate any possibility of our ove 


purpose of keeping re 


looking any customer requests whic 


come to our attention in the business 


office. In these days, faced as we art 
with rising costs and the need f X 
ercising economies in order to protect 
the financial status of our companies 
we in the business office can lend co! 


siderable help by eliminating st 


errors which creep into our day 


business transactions if we wi 


provide our people the necessary forms 
on which to record information rela 
ing to the service matters which con 
to their attention. 

There is nothing unusual ev 
concerning the “record keepi 1} 
proach” to successful commercia! bus 
ness office operations. Those who em 
ploy sound judgment in the e ol 
business office records will quite natu 
rally develop and enjoy pleasant cus 
tomer relations and will have more tim 
to spend on worthwhile teleph« ser 
ice matters. Those who would chooset 
ignore the importance of such records 
should not complain of the time and 
money wasted in running dow eed 
less complaints. 

We are aware of the tremendous jo 
that still lies ahead in ‘the te!«phon 
industry, and every exchange iness 
office can contribute extensively +o th 
successful completion of this k by 
keeping and using proper and clive 
business office records. 

TELEP: ‘ONY 
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; PEATROPHONE — “Surely made a hit 


‘ “The Mechanical Secretary'' 
at the Convention” 
- Made in two types—one complete with built-in telephone instru V 


ent; the other adapted to use existing telephones (illustrated below). 


The only device that answers the telephone in the subscriber’s 


sence and records any incoming message the calling party wishes Telephone operating men from all parts of 
Is { leave. Repeats all message rhe the . > is es “Ls 
t sie il a ee ee eer ee te Re the country visited our exhibit and showed 
a Records two-way conversation. Plays back recorded messages keen interest in Peatrophone,—as evidenced 


ver the line and complies with all F.C.C. requirements. 


se by the placing of more than 100 orders! 
b PEATROPHONES require 110V. A.C. Consume 


less current 


han a radio set. Use records that cost one-quarter of a cent per 
essage 


PEATROPHONES prevent “Don’t Answer” calls. They are 
furnished only through telephone operating companies and are 
not for sale direct to the subscriber. They require no change 
whatever in existing equipment or operating proce dure. 


PEATROPHONES eliminate many uncompleted toll calls as 
the subscriber can leave a message on the PEATROPHONE so 
that when the toll operator calls she will know where to reach 
the subscriber. 

PEATROPHONES mean increased revenue and better service, 
and your subscribers welcome PEATROPHONES as giving them 


24-hour answering service as well as recording service at minimum 
expense 


a PEATROPH OY 


Write us today and ask for information respecting our leasing 
plan. 





en TELEPHONE ANSWERING AND RECORDING CORPORATION 
cl 342 MADISON AVENUE Telo: Murray Hill 2-5166 NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ect 
ies, y 


SUB-STATION PROTECTOR 














This single circuit pro- 
tector, equipped with 
fuses and lightning 





arresters, is unexcelled 


a for either indoor or 


: ELIMINATE some 
“|| REPLACEMENT COSTS 


|| USE UNBREAKABLE INSULATORS UNION 
=" QuaLitY! 


yrds Purchase direct or through pirst with 


, ICE! 
and your jobber. pins in SERN 
- $11.25 PER HUNDRED SU PPLY 


: F.O.B. CHICAGO 


|| COMMUNICATION. EQUIPMENT a) eo 
‘ & ENGINEERING CO. oe 

















< by i " 606 South Mi i 
pe: 564° Race Avenue ° Chicago 44, Illinois sas as as Pisce ta ee 
Telephone EStebrook 8-3110 eg 
Member of the North Carolina, South Carolina, 
NY ee and Virginia Telephone Associations, and U.S.1.T.A. 
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Operated ON ANY DERRICK TRUCK 


@ Adjustable for clean holes 


to 8 ft. deep 


@ Interchangeable augers 


9” to 16” diameter 


@ Drills a straight hole from 


any truck position 


@ Easy to use—easy to 


transport 


a 


WirH the Tel-E-Lect 
Pole Hole Digger, you 
use the same truck and 
crew that sets the pole. 
You can drill a hole any 
place that you can spot 
the pole derrick. A 
single bolt attaches the 
digger to the truck; it 


works suspended from the derrick. Powered by 
the truck motor through a power take-off shaft, 
Tel-E-Lect is raised and lowered by the winch 
line. Fits the budget of even the smallest utility, 
and quickly pays for itself. Ask for circular. 


TEL-E-LECT PRODUCTS, Inc. 


9607 MINNETONKA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 





Tev-t-LECT 


POLE HOLE 


DIGGER 


Rear or Front ? 
Mounted 




















\ 
4444 — 
4 








EVER POPULAR 
“LIKE NEW” 


* 


Small magneto ringer boxes 
induction coil and ringer 


DESK STANDS 


W. E. No. 1020 


Kellogg 


Send your orders and ask about money saving drop wire prices. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR & SUPPLY COMPANY 


1600 ohm $13.20 





with Alnico generator, 


$6.00 each 
5.00 each 


Immediate shipment 


DANIEL H. McNULTY, President and Manager 


1760 Lunt Avenue 


Chicago 26, Illinois 


each 


2500 ohm 13.70 each 
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What Traffic 
Produces 


(Continued from page 78) 





(4) To be corrected when w 9 
but considerately and in private. 

(5) To be asked for advice, part 
ularly in matters affecting him. 

(6) To be kept informed. 

(7) To have an enthusiastic super- 
visor who inspires and encourages 


(8) To have a supervisor who wants 
him to succeed and is proud of him 
when he does. 


(9) To feel some individual impor- 
tance in the scheme of things. 

(10) To earn good wages under 
good working conditions. 

Most of these desires are sin 
ones and we might be surprised if we 
priced them out to find that the least 
expensive is the most precious. That 
one is ecrédit. Credit for a good job 
well done. Credit for the little things 
as well as the big ones. Many a super- 
visor has prided himself on observing 
so accurately that he could detect the 
slightest flaw in the way a job was 
done. How many of us take equal pride 
in noting and commenting favorab 
a small task well done? 

And here we have a reali Chalienge 
If credit and recognition are s n 
portant (and recently a human rela 
tions consultant reported, as 
of many surveys of employe 
that failure of management 
credit for good work and suggest s 
ranked first in order of importance 
then how do we reflect justly 
credit upon the prime produce 
product—the operator? Good op¢ g 
we have said, is like good mar 
best when so unobtrusive an 
ceptible that no notice is att te 
Moreover, a skilled operator, 
larly on a local call, moves s 
there is little chance fo 
comment from the _ satisfied 
and the chance is only slight tte 
on a well-handled long distance: 

Anywhere else in our busi 


natural reaction of a custome 


service—his word of praise 
readily delivered in person w 
be at the order desk or whilé 


staller or repairman is doing 

in a neat and friendly way 
struction crew is working wit} 

eye for protecting the public f? 

ards on the highways; where the 
public sees us doing a good jo er 
is an opportunity for a word ot 
comment. Rarely is this the 

the operator who is responsibl de- 
livering our product hundreds mes 
every day. 
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Locate personnel 


when vou want them! 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


lelepage 


REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


@ “Telepage.” as part of a receptionist’s equip- 
ment, is a fast and efficient way of announcing 
visitors or locating personnel who are away from 
their desks or out of their offices. Calls do not have 
to be cleared through the board. but are handled by 


ust flipping a key on a “Telepage™ unit. 


“Telepage™ is available in a wide range of models 
o meet the needs of businesses. large or small. The 
me is clear and free from hum or buzz. It is a 
tality product that vives excellent performance 


nd outstanding service. 


lelepage™ systems provide excellent supplemen- 
ry service and are worthy of recommendation to 


iny of your subscribers. 


you are not fully familiar with “Telepage” write 
bster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin, for 


ll information. 


Western Electric Company, 
imerican Tele elegraph Company 





RACINE WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 
13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 


Expors 


"Wher 2uality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Better Control of Vibration 


bl 





Hts illustration shows U-S-S Amertel 135 Telephone 
Wire protected against vibration by an American 
Armor Rod and Tie. 

Extensive tests in the laboratory and in the field have 
shown that these armor rods quickly dampen vibration 
and assure much greater life for the conductors. 

The greater strength of U-S:S Amertel 135 and Amer- 
tel $5 permits much longer spans than are possible with 
B.B. grade wire. The number of poles can be cut in half 


for Amertel 135 with large savings in construction costs. 


Comparison of Strength and Span Length 








U-S-S Amertel Minimum breaking 


strength- No. 12 B.W.G. 


Heavy Loading 
Span Length 


135 grade 1213 lbs 350 feet 
85 grade 793 lbs. 225 feet 
B.B. grade 476 lbs. 150 feet 





In addition to high strength, Amertel-135 and 85 wires 
have increased’ transmission efhciency at voice fre- 
quency. Write for complete engineering data. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 







Look for this tag. 
It is your assurance 


of highest quality wire. 


AMERTEL-135 and 85 


TELEPHONE WIRE 
ED STATES STEEL 
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Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- 
mond Seal Friction and Rubber 
Tapes which meet ASTM and 
Federal Specifications. 











JENKIN 
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Gold Seal Tape sticks to the job tighter, longer. It 
does not dry out, ravel, peel, or smear the hands 
under any conditions. High quality base cloth plus 
laboratory control give Gold Seal lasting “tack” — 
high dielectric strength. Next time ask for Gold 
Seal — in single rolls or handy 10-roll containers— 
each roll cellophane wrapped. Jenkins Bros., 
(Rubber Div.) , 80 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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This is a challenge to managem nt 
and, being conscious of it, we can meet 
it in several ways. First, by cultivating 
in ourselves and our associates an 
alertness to the good features of the 
operator’s job, the extra courtesy, the 
personal touch, her resourcefulness jp 
following up a call and by developing 
an unfailing habit of commenting f;: 
vorably at a moment while the operator 
is on the line—it won’t slow up your 
call in the least. Second, by developing 
in our central office management ar 
atmosphere of approval and encourage- 
ment, a feeling of responsibility for 
saying some of the good things cus- 


$e 


tomers would like to say if they knew 
when and how to say them. After all, 
the expressed approval of one’s im 
mediate boss brings deeper satisfactior 
and greater inspiration than any othe 
commendation. Third, by talking and 
thinking and living in the office, in ou 
advertising, in our public utterances 
and in our personal contacts with th 
operating forces, how proud we ar 
the splendid work they are doing and 
thus building the prestige and impo 
tance of the job. 

And this brings us back to our start 
ing point. Our primary product is the 
completed call and the operator is th 
moving force that produces the con 
pleted call. No place in the business 
is the individual more apt to becom« 
lost in the crowd, to feel that she is 
not an individual, that she does not b 
long, and to lose sight of her important 
place in the business. The fact that 
the telephone service of this country 
is a beacon light to the world in chart 
ing the course to rapid, efficient, and 
unfailing communications service, d 
livered with unexcelled courtesy 1s 
proof that we have measured up wel 
to the challenge of our traffic respo! 
sibility of inspiring a multitude of 
people through all the years to work 
well and happily in getting the mes- 
sage through. It is our good fortune 
that our responsibility is never ending 
and that tomorrow looks to a stil! mort 
challenging adventure than did yes 
terday. 





The Chief 
Operator 
(Continued from page 81) 





should be kept in a clean, new! ane 
orderly condition. 

What a treat it is to enter a: offict 
and find everything in its pla the 
office in general, neat and orde! and 


| the voices of the operators co olled 
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an modulated. Such an office gives 
the impression that here instructions 
, are followed and good service will be 
| found. Clean, neat rooms are attrac- 
tive, even though the room itself and 
the furnishings are most ordinary. The 
chit operator should see that the 
switchboard is free from everything 
except that which is required in an 
| operator's work PEIRCE 
She should see that operator’s wear- 
, ing apparel and telephone sets are put 
in spaces provided for them. In most U ef g d 
offices, janitor service is provided but n e r r Oo U n 
; the chief operator generally must see o> 
that the work is done satisfactorily ) C oy & k 
and that every operator does her part Ft a e as Cc Ss 
in keeping the quarters neat and clean. 4 
And all mixed together—giving and LV For flexibility and ease of installation, Peirce = 
7 taking—pumping all the while—‘‘Serv- ——————— Underground Cable Racks are made in three ne A 
ice.” convenient lengths: 15, 24, and 30 inches. hee 
The chief operator is responsible for 7 These three basic sections may be combined é 5 : 
the iality of the service at all times r hy for almost any desired length. mee 
rivel by herself and the operators - Sections are made from 1! by it 
inde her charge. The most adequate 28 9/16 by 3/16-inch open hearth steel a 
and efficient equipment and the finest a-n channel and will support the heavi- 
ee , iz — est cables. Racks are fastened to 
and most modern building are inani- ———"” — iin a , 
mate ibjects and must be supplemented § ? the —— a08S —_ ” oy a “— 8 
oo ee cetneal 14 by 4-inch Peirce Expansion Bolt 
oot Mmman ¢ men so essential . ‘ : . 
wi pe” Hooks adaptable for insulators 
eTvice, j 
f wae pchheawd ae ind cut from open hearth 
raCt Ol evel SW cenpoare are t . 
. : ‘T’’ sections, have a 
vires elays, cables and other com i . 
ne 1; shi t + Rack , i __—..- smoothly rounded top 
nie bal intricate eq ment, sac ot t : ‘ : 
n : , 1) : ied Fi y= = surface which will not 
every headset is a far more complex ; 4 = Sib 
5 fl injure the cable sheath. 
and intricate mechanism—the operator ee F 
me C a ' ; + NO. 2125 Hooks are easily at- 
Is a 4d sacra: mn 7 pene eon or i h tached and lock securely 
be Seba iit oe a a ee Al when weight of the cable 
mn ty because: ¢) ; 
anit , is placed upon them. 
at She has INTELLIGENCE A.T.&T.C 
, ; o Ve . Co. Standard 
ry She has IMAGINATION s 
rt She has INTEREST 
and Prope rly combined thes« qualifica HUBEYE NUTS HUBEYE BOLTS 
tions equi Service 1e Vn » of > 
i 8 equal Service—the keynote of the ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW > MANHOLE LADDERS 
i telephone business. Which means that 
vel at all times an operator is eager to BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER AND HOUSE » EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE . 
01 give the best possible service to the \ 
if public ind friendly cooperation to her CARRIAGE BOLTS cross ARM BOLTS GUYING ACCESSORIES 
fo)}] 
ork ellow workers and her supervisors. An 
7 i CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE >» POLE BALCONIES © PINS 
nes yperat should at all times have at 
une § “eart the interest of her company, STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS © SIDE-WALK GUYS © SPAN CLAMPS 
ling vhich after all is her interest for our 
10r ‘ompanies are made up of all of us. LAG SCREWS —- MESSENGER DEAD ENDS’ CABLE RACKS » BRACES 
yes At some time or another most of us 
have heen in an operating room where DRIVE HOOKS = EXTENSION ARMS © POLE STRUTS » GUY CLAMPS 
no @¢o ect} > Tere > ow) - 
a chnons were ap on Che swilee POLE STEPS “STUBBING BANDS © STRAIN PLATES > CABLE SHIELDS 
— are » calls waiting to be answered; 
perhaps with dial equipment, we have GUY PROTECTORS © GUY HOOKS » MACHINE BOLTS«> POLE SEATS 
stood the midst of the switchroom 
vhere e same condition existed, and GRADE CLAMPS - GROUND RODS TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 
C tir like this have we thought or 
felt wi at our business would be with- 
ut the “human element’? “HANG THE LOAD ON HUBBARD HARDWARE" 
— Let not forget that good service 
_§ Stems om good human relationships. 
and § That hout the mental equipment HUBBARD AND COMPANY 
oo °F ting force—the finest switch- ESTABLISHED 1843 
yffice ard lipment would be useless. } 
the Our s a business of Service. The PITTSBURGH 
1B Chior ; 
and hief erator is the Heart of Our CHICAGO 
olled Busing . 
0 
ONY F SCTOD:R 23, 1948 











EXTRA Holding Power 
QUICKLY Installed 
TOUGH For long life 
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EVERSTICK 





ANCHORS 


For new construction and maintenance 
— Everstick Anchors speed up work and 
provide dependable anchorage on all 
types of jobs. Made of resiliant, rust 
resistant malleable iron. The toughest 
Write for bulletin. 


STICK ANCHOR CO. 


‘FAIRFIELD, IOWA | 


anchors made. 







THE MAGIC 
CABLE STRIPPER 





CONVENIENT 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
STURDY 


STRIPS CABLE 

PLASTIC COVERED 

RUBBER COVERED 
LEAD COVERED 

<i FABRIC COVERED, ETC. 


YOU CAN NOW GET SAFER AND FASTER 
CABLE STRIPPING—AND A BIGGER MAR- 
GIN OF PROFIT ON YOUR WORK—WITH 
THE NEW TACA MAGIC CABLE STRIP- 
PERS AND PARALLEL WIRE SLITTERS ON 
THE JOB. 


COMPARE THE MANY ADVANTAGES YOU 
GET ONLY IN A TACA. THERE ARE 
SEVERAL DIFFERENT MODELS FROM 
WHICH TO CHOOSE. 


YOU'LL FIND A TACA STRIPPER TO FIT 
YOUR EXACT STRIPPING REQUIREMENTS. 
THE TACA MAGIC CABLE STRIPPERS ARE 
DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED FOR LONG 
LIFE AND TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION. NO 
OBLIGATION FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


WRITE NOW 


TACA COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Magic Chk Stripper 


1623 Compton Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 














Traffic Adds to 
Bottom Line 


(Continued from page 84) 





of companies using this method have 
reported that their supervision has 
been improved and that their service 
assistants are showing an _ increased 
interest in their work. In any event, 
the cost of the booklets is small indeed 
in return for any improved supervision 
and with it better service. 

Another all important factor in 
keeping traffic costs in hand is good 
peg counts, both regular and supple- 
mentary. As a large part of the com- 
pany dollar into traffic salaries 
it behooves all of us to maintain good 
peg count data on which to 
operators working schedules. 
necessary that 


goes 


draw 
It also is 
reasonably high 
be maintained at all times as poor 
service can result from over-forces as 
well as from lack of sufficient 
tors to handle traffic loads. 


loads 


opera- 


I would like to wind up these notes 
with a brief discussion of a 
couple of items which could be borne 
in mind when 
toll switchboards 
help your traffic people give 
service and carry better loads. 
have found that key pulsing, or 
senders 
big 


very 
engineering your new 
things that will 
faster 
We 
key 
call them, can be a 
speeding up toll service 
where a volume of dialing (inward or 
outward) is in prospect. As additional 
offices are converted to dial automatic 
operation, more unattended dial offices 
placed in service, and as the nation- 
wide dialing plan unfolds, increased 
dialing by almost every office is in the 


as some 
aid in 


offing. According to our _ studies, 
senders save approximately 3% sec- 
onds over a regular dial on a five- 
digit number. On inward, it has been 
found that an operator with two 
senders can handle almost twice as 
many calls as an operator with a 
regular dial. 

A recently developed sender ar- 


rangement permits the associating of 
one sender with each outward position 
and two senders with each inward po- 
sition, with a spare sender (s) which 
may be jacked in anywhere. With this 
arrangement a sender is almost always 
instantly available to the operator. 
Senders permit dial impulses to be fed 
through the dial equipment at specified 
speeds and eliminate operators forc- 
ing or flipping dials. Wrong numbers 
are appreciably lessened with sender 
operation. In our opinion senders have 
definitely proved well worth their cost. 





We have found that a new cord 
auxiliary position which could be used 
for information, repair service, rate 
and route, and for other auxiliary 
uses, can also be used for toll record- 
ing and as “KX” positions. “KX” po- 
sitions are temporary outward posi- 
tions when used in tandem with a 
regular toll switchboard position 
through cord arrangement. Such aux- 
iliary positions using the relay equip- 
ment of the regular switchboard posi- 
tion can be secured for less than $400 
and quickly installed. 





Preparing 
Accounting Exhibits 


(Continued from page 92) 





for 


increase in 


additional uncollectible 
various taxes 
that are computed on the company’s 
revenue, together with adjustments 
that may be required in order to prop- 
erly allow for extraordinary expenses 
in connection with the rate case. The 
result of applying the above mentioned 
adjustments produces an adjusted in- 
come statement for the most recent 12 
months’ operation of the company and 
giving effect to the proposed increase 
in rates. 

(5) Rate of Return. By dividing 
the adjusted net income thus shown by 
the rate base of the company as de- 
termined from the exhibit of plant 
valuation, it is possible to determine 
what the rate of return would be if 
the new rates are to be granted. 

May I, in urge all 
panies, both large and small, to re- 
examine their financial structure and 
rate schedules. There is no phase of 
the telephone business that at the 
present time can be of greater impor- 
tance to the company than the carry- 
ing out of the necessary refinancing 
and the securing of adequate rates for 
its service. We have an obligation to 
continue to furnish telephone service 
in the community in which we operate. 
The public is interested in having its 
telephone company in_ such sound 
financial condition that we can con- 
tinue to do our job well. 


provision 
accounts, 


closing, com- 


Vv 
Mrs. F. B. McHenry Dies 
As this issue went to press, W 


learned of the sudden death Mrs. 
Foster B. McHenry, vice president and 
secretary of the Capital City Té phone 
Co., Jefferson City, Mo., on Oct. 18 ™ 
a Jefferson City hospital. 
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